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offered for the holidays. It is indeed, the most unique and artistic calendar of the year. 
There are four different plates, each lithographic reproductions as above of Royal 
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Sentiments for the Christmas Season 


GREETINGS FOR “NATIONAL” READERS FROM 
PATRIOT, POET, SCHOLAR AND LABOR LEADER 


By Admiral George Dewey, U.S. N. 


You ask me to write something for the December number of the National. 
The birth of our divine Lord gave the most beautiful sentiment of all time, 


“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


In all the preparation for war, in building a great navy and putting it, and the army, in 
readiness for war, there-is underlying the abiding thought of peace and the sure guarantee of it. 
Make ready for war to ensure peace. 


& 


(Facsimile of the Admiral’s Letter) 


kwLhag f- he Fan 








SENTIMENTS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


Under a star-strown winter sky 

The snow-drifts cower, white and drear, 
But deep beneath them dreaming lie 

The blossoms of a coming year. 


— 


& 


By JOHN BATES CLARK 


Will the Christmas festivals of the future signify fraternal 
feeling in the realm of industry? Yes, if the wages of labor 
can be adjusted by an appeal to reason and not by a contest 


of brute force. 


a 


By JOHN MITCHELL 


From the throes of industrial war has come a new and true 
principle for the maintenane of proper relations between capital 
and labor which presage peace on earth and good will to men. To 
all the world I wish a Merry Christmas! 


Yours truly, 


President U.M.W.of A. 
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A airs at Washingion 
4 4yJoe Mitchell Chapple 


ISTORY has been made at Washing- 

ton the past month by Theodore 
Roosevelt. With a courage that typifies 
the best ideals of Americanism—with no 
precedent to follow, except his own in- 
tuitive and well balanced judgment, he 
threw himself into the breach in the great 
coal strike, and brought matters to an 
issue. He has made history, in fact. 
He has placed Unionism on a sound 
basis, in the co-operation of labor and 


capital, through just arbitration. This 
is Unionism in its largest sense—more 
than labor unionism or corporation com- 
bination. 

Somehow the situation in Washington 
during the high tension pending the 
strike settlement suggested the trying 
days of Lincoln and McKinley. It was 
a supreme test of patience and firm en- 
durance. Seated in an invalid’s rolling 
chair, with physical pain biting at every 


NEW YORK ZOUAVES IN THE GRAND ARMY REVIEW OF 1902, AT WASHINGTON, 
IN THE UNIFORMS THEY WORE DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


Photograph by Woodward & Harris 
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muscle, with the worriment of suspense 
and feeling weighing upon him, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt proved his real great- 
ness and marked an epoch in American 
history. I caught only a glimpse of 
his face during those trying days of 
long distance telephones and mysterious 
messengers coming and going from 
the temporary white house, but it was 
radiant with patriotic purpose. To me 
it wore a glory far greater than the halo 
of a victorious battlefield, for here 
reason, patience and judgment had won 
a victory which no force of arms could 
accomplish. Some may call it a great 
victory for his party, coming as it did; 
but for me it was something far beyond 
that—it revealed, in an emergency, that 
the people’s rights—the nation’s corner 
stone—are preeminent amid all conflict- 
ing considerations. 


Last month, as you may remember, I 
told you in these pages how I saw the 


coronation of King Edward and Queen 


THE FAKIR—~AN ENCAMPMENT SNAPSHOT 


Photograph by Woodward & Harris 
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Alexandra, and how at the evening’s 


close I stood before the statue of Queen 
Victoria, with bared head, feeling that 
after all she was the central figure, whose 
gracious spirit beautified and sanctified 
itall. Awakening next morning, my first 
thought was, How can I ever tell it all 
to the readers of the National magazine 
in the allotted space? The difficulty is 
not to transmit a catalog of the things 
seen, but how to tell you of those subtle 
impressions of a great scene in English 
history. The flood light of centuries 
touched this event, linking the great 
movement of the past with the dawn of 
greater epochs to come. 

After becoming accustomed to the 
four o’clock afternoon teas and ten 
o’clock (or later) biscuit and cheese, I 
began to feel like seeing more people 
for the National. Lord Roseberry, at 
Eastbourne, talked with me in his most 
delightful way concerning America and 
her future. He always has a happy way 

of saying things and a some- 
what bored, indifferent way 
of doing things, otherwise 
he would be, without doubt, 
the greatest living English- 
man. He has little of the rug- 
gedness but all of the polish 
of greatness. 

Then there was a delight- 
ful lunch at Mr. White’s 
with Earl Grey, one of the 
intimate friends of the late 
Cecil Rhodes. Earl Grey is 
one of the trustees of the 
Rhedes will, and is greatly 
interested in the plan to pro- 

~vide American boys with 

Oxford scholarships. He is 

a pleasant man with a black 

moustache and benignantly 

bald. -Formerly governor of 

Rhodesia, he has a wonder- 

ful grasp of South African 

affairs. He visited America 
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not long ago and is 
closely related to 
Lord Minto, gov- 
ernor general of 
Canada. It was my 
first lunch with the 
nobility, and I 
learned how to say 
‘‘my Lord’’ without 
stuttering. It’s ‘‘my 
Lord,’’ you know, 
to an earl. There 
is a keen and pleas- 
ing way about Earl 
Grey that soon puts 
one at ease, and he 
was especially inter- 
rested in Ameri- 
can educational 
methods. We dis- 
cussed the influence 
of women teachers 
and manual training 
schools in America, 


which he thought 
had given American 
youth their keen 
initiative and chiv- 
alrous regard for 


womanhood. Earl 
Grey can enjoy a 
good American joke 
and recalled with 
pleasure meeting 
many of our promi- 
nent public men. 
There appeared to me to be a decided 
distinction between the Englishmen who 
had been in the United States or Canada 
and those who had not. The former 
seemed to be more alert, keener, and you 
never had to say anything twice to them. 
Earl Grey is one who has been here, and 
he sent a hearty greeting to National 
readers as he shook my hand and hada 
hearty laugh over the glory of Superin- 
tendent Baird, chief of Division A. 

The Colonials are the rugged, pioneer 
backbone of the English nation, and they 


WINNERS OF THE AUTOMOBILE PRIZE IN THE GRAND ARMY 
PARADE AT WASHINGTON 


Photograph by Clinedinst 





get pretty nearly what they ask for at the 
Colonial office. The turbaned troops 
from India were a picturesque feature 
of the procession, and during their two 
months’ visit in England the handsome 
soldiers won many friends. ‘They keep 
their beards in a net and are the pink of 
neatness. Many are well educated, and 
I was impressed with what England has 
done for India—from what they related. 
The disintegration of a race was averted, 
and the unification of the various princi- 
palities in India came none too soon to 
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ef DO NOT BELIEVE THAT A PARTICLE OF HARM WILL COME 

TO ANY AMERICAN INTEREST FROM THE ADOPTION OF A 

REASONABLE MEASURE OF RECIPROCITY WITH CUBA” 
Photograph Copyrighted, 1902, by Robert Lee Dunn 





The last day of parliament, on the 
afternoon preceding coronation day, 
had something suggestive of our clos- 
ing days of congress. All was hurry and 
bustle; bills were galloped through. A 
seven minute discussion sufficed on an 
appropriation of $65,000,000 — but it 
took hours and hours to settle how Dil- 
lon had called Chamberlain a d——d liar, 
and another three hours to settle an 
Irish constabulary appointment. The 
routine is very different — night ses- 
sions are in favor, and from what I saw 
in the house of commons and in the 
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house of lords, our 
own congress does 
not suffer by com- 
parison of law 
makers. The busi- 
ness like air of dis- 
patching _proceed- 
ings at Washington 
is certainly more in- 
spiring—with a few 
Marquis of Queens- 
bury functions now 
and then for variety. 

It was an interest- 
ing chat I had with 
Consul General 
Evans at his offices 
in St. Helen’s Court, 
London. He isthe 
same Commodore 
Evans and his soft 
nasal twang does not 
disguise his Ameri- 
canism. He is busy 
getting some new 
pictures of our pres- 
idents for the office. 
The St. Louis 
World’s Fair proc- 
lamation in lurid 
colors was here pres- 
ent and conspic- 
uous, as at all other 
consulates. His 
daily routine often includes a touch 
of romance. A party of American young 
ladies desired to travel through Bulgaria; 
the authorities of that country would not 
allow them to travel there without a male 
attendant. In despair at the moment of 
departure, they appealed to Consul 
General Evans for an American, eighteen 
years of age, to go with them on a salary, 
expenses paid. With a sigh, the consul 
had to declare himself over eighteen, but 
in a few hours- the consulate was filled 
with young Americans ‘‘just eighteen,”’ 
ready for the Bulgarian mission. Of the 
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sixteen who first 
called one was 
chosen. The letters 
received from 
Americans and al- 
leged Americans 
asking the consul 
general to help 
them out of finan- 
cial troubles fill 
a mail pouch every 
day. One wants $2 
to get his bicycle 
out; another has a 
harassing board 
bill; others want a 
marriage license; 
and some are still 
writing to him from 
America for pen- 
sions. 

The walk up 
through Throgmor- 
ton street, where 
most of London’s 
financial trading is 
done,does not much 
suggest Wall street. 
There is a succes- 
sion of dark, for- 
bidding alleys, and 
in Shorter’s court, 
a very rough look- 
ing place, most of 
the trading in American stocks is carried 
on. There is wild excitement here at 
times and it is no uncommon thing to be 
physically as well as financially squeezed 
in the small quarters. The rules on the 
Stock Exchange about allowing anyone 
inside except a member are very rigid, 
and the word ‘‘1400’’—the limit of the 
membership—is passed when a stranger 
intrudes; gnd if he escapes with a stitch 
of clothing on him he is fortunate. They 
are merciless in shearing. The most 
talked of American in England this 
year was J. Pierpont Morgan. He is a 
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“A GOOD DEED DONE BY ANY AMERICAN IS SET DOWN TO THE 
CREDIT OF ALL AMERICANS’ 


Photograph Copyrighted, 1902, by Robert Lee Dunn 





dreaded personage. The Stock Exchange 
men sarcastically wore labels on their 
hats at a recent session, ‘‘We’re on earth 
by permission of J. Pierpont Morgan,’’ 


or something to that effect. They don’t 
like the shipping merger. It is galling 
to national pride—-and there’s a good 
deal of that sort of thing left in England. 
The great financier’s son, young Jack 
Morgan, carries on business in a modest 
office and is very popular. 

How can I describe the music of the 
coronation in Westminster Abbey—the 
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hearty cheers that broke forth like joy- 
ous chants; the soft cadences and rush- 
ing tempo of organ and orchestration? 
Sir Frederick Bridges, baton in hand, 
seemed to bring it forth, as if by magic, 
from the darkened shadows of the choir. 
Perhaps it was the contrast, but the hynin 
‘‘Guard, Oh God, Our People,” sung 
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without accompaniment to the tune of 
an old Gregorian chant, seemed in 
harmony with the traditions and the 
religious phase of the ceremony. The 
music was something that the 6,500 
people in the Abbey could all enjoy, 
although only a few hundred could 
actually witness the ceremony. 


A WESTERN GROUP IN THE GRAND ARMY PARADE 





Photograph by Robert Lee Dunn 
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THE McKINLEY MEMORIAL COMMISION HOLDING AN INFORMAL SESSION ON THE SITE 
OF THE PROSPECTIVE MONUMENT TO THE LATE PRESIDENT, AT CANTON, OHIO 






Cornelius M. Bliss 
Judge Lynch Myron Herrick 
Henry C. Payne 
Alex. Revell 

How little one could compass the feel- 
ings of the ages, if the dead within the 
walls of the old Abbey could have 
spoken—Gladstone, Livingstone, Dick- 
ens, Browning, Tennyson, Darwin: the 
long roll of distinguished dead who are 
entombed in Westminster makes it a 
shrine. Here was the scone, encased in 
Plantagenet oak; its peaked back, and 
capacious seat bespeaks giants in those 
early days. The stone, tradition says, 
is the one on which Jacob slept at Bethel, 
and that it was brought to Egypt and 
from there to Sicily, to Spain, and then 
to Scotland. The stone is associated 
with the first event in the Abbey recorded 
after the burial of Edward the Confessor, 
and that was the coronation of William 
the Conqueror. 

It is always interesting to meet peo- 
ple in Washington who knew intimately 
the great men of a quarter and half cen- 
tury ago. On my return home from 


Senator Hanna 
John F. Milburn 





Seats 


Photograph by Fred W. Meyer, Canton 
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Secretary Hartzell, with plans. 
George B. Cortelyou 


deuttoe Fuirtenks 

Washington, I found, on the back of an 
old worn envelope, vagrant notes which 
recall an interesting story told concern- 
ing JamesG. Blaine. After the Civil war 
his old friend and partner had returned 
to Washington from four years of vigor- 
ous.service. The old friends talked over 
early days down in Maine — when they 
were making a start in life in the news- 
paper business. When the soldier was 
about to leave the Plumed Knight said 
to him: : 

‘‘Are you quite sure you have attended 
to everything, Ned?”’ 

‘‘Quitesure. I’m off tothe old home.”’ 

‘‘Ned, you’re surely not in your right 
mind.”’ 

‘*Why so?’’ 

‘‘Well, you’re the first acquaintance 
I’ve met since the war that has not been 
after some appointment—some of them 
I scarcely know, and here you are, an 
old friend, not asking for anything. 
Ned, you’re surely not a Maine man. 
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Now let me give my dear old friend 
something. Ned, what shall it be? The 
commissary department—”’ 

“Your hand and your affection is 
enough, Jim.”’ 

The two old newspaper chums shook 
hands with tears glistening in their eyes, 
and Blaine concluded in his concise way: 

‘*What is this power we seek in politi- 
cal life, when it cannot be bestowed on 
those we love and in whom we have con- 
fidence, without it being considered a 
crime.”’ 

It was impressive to see the old naval 
veterans crowd about the presidential 
reviewing stand on Naval day at the 
Grand Army encampment and greet 
Admiral Dewey. It was a greeting that 
came deep from the hearts of the old 
comrades and touched the tender hearted 
Admiral. There was a glistening of 
tears all around when one shouted: 

‘We can’t all meet face to face again, 

SENOR DON EMILIO DE OJEDA, MINISTER OF SPAIN 
To THE UNITED states Photograph by Clinedinst 
Don Emilio has made it his first business among 


us to correct current false reports derogatory to 
the character of the young king of Spain. 
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GENERAL THOMAS J. STEWART OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ELECTED COMMANDER-iN-CHIEF OF THE GRAND 
ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC AT THE ENCAMPMENT 
OF 1902 


Admiral, but we know how you faced 


’em at Mobile!’’ 

The Admiral, when asked about his 
feelings at Manila as he entered the har- 
bor, after having positive information 
that it was mined with torpedoes, said: 

‘“‘T remembered when with Farragut at 
Mobile he said: ‘Damn the torpedoes— 
go ahead!’ and that kept ringing in 
my ears.”’ 

The gentle modesty of Admiral Dewey 
is always winsome. While he seeks to 
be free from the glare of publicity, there 
are few men living today who are so 
close to the hearts of the people, and he 
will always be the popular hero of the 
Spanish war. His great brown eyes 
sparkled as he greeted the soldiers and 
sailors, old and young, and he looked 
every inch the hero whose portrait 
adorns the walls of so many American 
homes. 

Attired in a white duck suit, the pic- 
ture of good nature and business, I found 
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MME. JUSSERAND, THE WIFE OF THE FRENCH M. JUSSERAND, THE NEWLY APPOINTED AMBAS- 
AMBASSADOR SADOR TO THE UNITED STATES FROM FRANCE 


Mme. Jusserand is the daughter of the late M. Jusserand is a scholar and author as well as 
George T. Richards, one of the founders of diplomat. He has been connected with the dip- 
the Boston banking house of Munroe & Co. lomatic service of his country more than a quar- 
A beautiful and an intellectual woman, she ter of a century, much of the time in London. 
shares her husband’s scholarly pursuits. and he has many friends in America. 


Secretary George Iddings at the Ameri- off the last of the fortnightly mail, and 
gan embassy at Rome. He was getting breathed a long sigh as he saw the last 


ALL THE VISITORS TO THE GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT WISHED TO SEE THE WASH- : 
INGTON MONUMENT 








A GROUP OF THE SEASOW’S DEBUTANTES IN WASHINGTON SOCIETY 
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THE LATE ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 


Born November #2, 181g, died October 26, 1902 Mrs. Stanton was for nearly thirty years 
president of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association. The first woman’s suffrage 
resolution was adopted at a meeting in her home in 1848. Since 1890 she had resided with 
her children in New York. Three thousand delegates from women’s societies celebrated 
her eightieth birthday in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, in 1895. She was the 
author of ‘‘The History of Woman’s Suffrage,” (in collaboration with other famous suf- 
fragists), “Eighty Years and More,” and co-editor of the “Woman’s Bible.” 
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official letter go into the portfolio. ing. In each I found portraits of Mc- 
There is an stirring air of well regu- Kinley and Roosevelt. These presi- 
lated energy about the American em- dents are even better known among the 
bassies almost everywhere that is refresh- mass of italians than Washington, owing 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR SAMUEL DOUGLAS MCENERY OF LOUISIANA 
A Louisianian born. Educated in his home state and at the University of Virginia. A Confederate lieu- 
tenant under Magruder. By professon a lawyer. Twice governor of his state, once chief justice of its 
supreme court, and succeeded N. C. Blanchard in the senate. His term will expire March 3, 1903. 
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no doubt, to the thousands of Italian 
emigrants coming to America, who write 
back concerning the ‘‘fair land of the 
dollar.’” Whole villages in northern 
Italy, Greece and Sardinia are being de- 
populated. They are coming to America 
in communities. The average wage of 
Italian workmen is sixty to seventy cents 
a day and some live on forty cents. They 
are being taxed heavily even on this, and 
the owners of the landed estates are 
making strenuous efforts to stem the tide 
of emigration. I went to Italy very 


much prejudiced against Italians coming 
to America, but after seeing them in their 
building bridges and 


homes, roads, 


LEWIS M. IDDINGS, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 


EMBASSY AT ROME 


WASHINGTON 


and farming small areas, a docile race 
almost run out, with little or no initiative 
but with considerable potential energy 
awaiting direction and the inspiration of 
better rewards, I realized that they can 
be of great value in the building up of 
American industries. Over 169,000 of 
them came to America last year, and the 
number will likely be even greater this 
year. The inspection is very rigid for 
ailments likely to be hereditarily con- 
tagious. An officer of the American 
health and hospital service examine each 
one. They spend two days on the dock 
being inspected — eager to come to 
America. The mountains of baggage 
piled on the wharf at Naples 
told the story. There were 
the canvas bags, sacks, bar- 
rels, and boxes of every 
conceivable shape, which 
the sturdy young mother 
carried on her head, with 
a brood of children, each 
carrying something, cling- 
ing to her skirts as she 
walked up the gang plank. 
She’ was going to her hus- 
band. There were thirty- 
four rejected out of about? 
800, and it was pathetic to 
see them standing by the 
baggage with tears in their 
eyes, as they waved farewell 
to their more fortunate 
companions. The young 
boys parting from mothers; 
the husband leaving his 
little family; the aged par- 
ents left behind — it was a 
sight to touch even the har- 
dened heart. They were 
human (notwithstanding 
many Americans deplore 
their coming), and what a 
contrast in history from 
the time their Roman an- 
cestors brought captives of 
war in chains to build 
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. UNITED STATES SENATOR REDFIELD PROCIOR OF VERMONT 

One of three living senators who have held cabinet positions, the others being Elkins of West Virginia, 
secretary of war under Harrison, and Teller of Colorado, secretary of the interior under Arthur. Lawyer 
and soldier and legislator. He entered the senate in 1892; his term will expire in 1905. 
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anempire! The Coliseum, built by 100,- 
ooo Jewish captives for the pleasure of 
Romans, tells in its crumbling stones the 
futility of human bondage: our own 
country escaped a like fate when the 
bonds of our slaves were broken. The 
art of the ‘‘old masters’’ is all right, but 
the art of living right, building up homes 
and schools, is the art of all ages, and 
America is mastering that art, which 
perpetuates human happiness, rather 
than the cold and heartless classic art 
of marble, mosaic and paint. Every time 
I look upon the lurid colors in the paint- 
ings of Italy, I feel as if these had been 
painted in the blood of the race, to 
gratify the vanity of the De Medicis and 
their kind. The government owns a 


monopoly of the salt and tobacco busi- 


WASHINGTON 


ness, and it seemed queer to buy salt in 
a tobacco store. The very salt of the 
seas is taxed to keep up the burdens of 
militarism. 

Richard Green, colored messenger to 
the secretary of the treasury, and one of 
nature’s, noblemen, received a tribute to 
his character the other evening such as no 
negro ever received before in the District 
of Columbia. His daughter, a brilliant 
young woman who has been for several 
years employed in the treasury depart- 
ment as a clerk, was married at the 
Shiloh Baptist church. It was filled with 
friends of her father’s family, and among 
them were the highest officials of the 
treasury department. Every assistant 
secretary of the treasury department was 


IN THE STEERAGE OF A LINER FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Photograph by Robert Lee Dunn 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR JACOB H. GALLINGER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
One of the three United States senators born in Canada—Kearns of Utah and Millard of Nebraska being 
the others. The Gallingers came from Holland to New York before the Revolution, going thence to 
Canada. A printer first, then a surgeon of national reputation; state senator and surgeon-general of the 
state militia. Headed state delegations to two national conventions. Twice congressman. Entered the 
senate in 1891 and was re-elected in 1897. 
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present. Former Assistant Secretary 
Vanderlip, now second vice president of 
the National City Bank, came over from 
New York to be present at the ceremony. 
Scores of other prominent persons in 
Washington social and official life were 
there also. It was a sermon in itself, for 
it showed plainer than anything else, 
that the character of a man, no matter 
what his position, would attract due 
recognition. The bride received over 
five hundred gifts, many of them from 
some of the most prominent persons on 
the social register of Washington. In- 
cluded among them were three from the 
present and former secretaries of the 
treasury. No such wedding has taken 
place in the District of Columbia within 
the memory of the present generation, 
and probably no such affair will be 
known ‘tater, and certainly not unless 
there arises a man of the character and 
manliness of Richard Green, probably 
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the most popular colored man in Wasn- 
ington, and one whose acquaintance with 
officials is larger than that of any other 
man in Washington. 


& 


During my trip abroad last summer I 
encountered many evidences of interest 
in our agricultural department. Of 
course when I arrived home I had to go 
and tell Secretary Wilson al! about it. 
He already knew it, perhaps, but there 
was a twinkle of appreciation in his eye 
as he looked up over his glasses while 
signing papers. 

More money is spent for scientific 
research by Secretary Wilson than by 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chicago, and 
Leland Stanford combined. Six mil- 
lion dollars expended yearly and two 
thousand trained scientists employed: 
it certainly is calculated to make our 
European neighbors open their eyes in 


ONE OF THE TOUCHING FIGURES IN THE GRAND ARMY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


ad 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR LOUIS EMORY McCOMAS OF MARYLAND 
A native of Maryland, educated in St. James College, Maryland, and Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. A 
lawyer, and active in politics since early manhood. Served four terms in congress, lost the fifth election 
and was secretary of the republican national committee in 1892, later being appointed associate justice of 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia. Succeeded A. P. Gorman in the senate; the latter, in turn, 
succeeding G. L. Wellington, who opposed his party’s Philippine war policy. 
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wonderment at the conquest of knowl- 
edge this department achieves. Over 
700 separate publications and 10,000,000 
documents are distributed every year, 
and no-where are they read more keenly 
than in foreign lands. A prominent 
official in France said to me that he 
could not understand what advantage all 
this accrued knowledge was to us, if we 
persisted in giving it away so generously. 
I asked Secretary Wilson concerning 
this, and he replied: 

“It is by giving we receive. While 
foreign countries shut official doors 
against us, ours are wide open and we 
are always the gainers. Of the $2,700,- 


MR. BARRY BULKLEY OF WASHINGTON 
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honor graduate at Amherst, 1887. Secretary of 
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tion, being a lineal descendant of Reverend Peter | 
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administration of affairs at the Capital City. 
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000,000 of trade in our favor during the 
five years of McKinley’s administration, 


$2,400,000,000 was from farm products, 
leaving only $300,000,000 from all other 


sources. We buy from foreign markets 
almost half as much as we sell. In 1900 
we sold $844,000,000 worth and pur- 
chased $420,000,000 worth. The growth 
of our production along the lines of 
products which we have purchased 
abroad reads like a romance. The pro- 
Guction of beet sugar four years ago was 
16,000 tons. It has doubled every year 
in geometrical progression, and is now 
Over 300,000 tons. Four years ago we 
produced twenty-five per cent of the rice 
we consumed. This year we produce it 
all. This is done by carefully studying 
conditions and experimenting and secur- 


‘ing the proper seed. Three years ago 


macaroni wheat (which is entirely differ- 
ent from bread wheat) was imported 
from La Volga, Russia, where the rain 
fall was less than ten inches for the year. 
The wheat is especially suited to arid 
regions; and, where three years ago 
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$8,000,000 was spent abroad for this 
product, less than one-tenth this sum 
. was spent last year and it is only a ques- 
tion of avery short time when we will 
produce~all we use and begin to export 
macaroni’ wheat from our arid regions. 
The farfher is gorging western banks 
with his money, and no longer needs to 
borrow to move crops: that explains the 
land boom—a place for investment—and 
they have even invaded the British 
possessions to invest. The department 
has explorers constantly in Egypt study- 
ing irrigation and bringing home plants 
that will: grow in alkaline conditions.”’ 

Secretary Wilson is a Scotchman, and 
somehow I thought of him and his large 
herd of short-horn cattle on his Iowa 
farm, when I wandered through the 
Scotch highlands. While there I met 
several farmers and stock growers from 
the West. Importing cattle and stock 


is nota newthing. George Washington 
and Henry Clay were numbered among 


some of the most enthusiastic stock im- 
porters, and I could not fix upon Secre- 
tary Wilson the credit of being the 
‘original’ stock importer. 

The department suffers from the efforts 
of other governments to take away its 
best men. Australia is trying to coax 
away one with an offer of a $10,000 
salary; Japan has already secured a good 
man. Secretary Wilson has educated 
- 260 young men for practical agricultural 
soil physicists. He is looking now for 
an agricultural chemist who can correctly 
analyze tobacco leaf, and he insists that 
we can grow as fine tobaceo as Cuba in 
two of our states. Some of the Texas 
cigars, although a little strong, have the 
real Havana flavor. It is simply a ques- 
tip of knowledge, to produce anything 
required for the human race on United 
States soil. Secretary Wilson has not 
visited his native land since he left it. 
He insists that it takes all his time 
thoroughly to study our own country 
first, and that this is no small undertak- 
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ing for the whole life of a busy man. 
The great possibilites of the soil re- 
sources of the United States are being 
revealed every day by the busy men 
hidden in the forest on the Mall in 
Washington, near the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. Practical “and applied science is 
what counts these days. 

The graybeards at Washington have 
been recalling the days when Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton appeared before congres- 
sional committees to urge woman’s suf- 
frage, and many*a handsome tribute of 
profound respect and regard for the 
noble woman lately deceased has been 
heard in the cloak rooms and the lobbies. 
Mrs. Stanton was in many ways the most 
remarkable woman America has pro- 
duced. She had become an historic 
character long before her life’s close. 
The first voman’s rights convention ever 
held took place in her home in Seneca 
Falls, New York, July 19 and 20, 1848. 
On that occasion, and through her insist- 
ence, the first formal demand for the 
right of suffrage for women was made. 


* Her friendship with Susan B. Anthony 


began in 1850 and through more than 
half a century these great women were 
incessantly active ina thousand move- 
ments calculated to enlarge woman’s 
freedom and widen the scope of her 
activities. When, on October 26, last, 
the news of Mrs. Stanton’s death was 
brought to Miss Anthony, the latter said: 

“Through the early days, when the 
world was against us, we stood together. 
Mrs. Stanton was always a courageous 
woman, a leader of thought and new 
movements. I always called her the 
philosopher and statesman of our move- 
ment.”’ 

*“*What period of your lives gave you 
the greatest pleasure?’’ was asked. 

“‘When we were digging together. 
When she forged the thunderbolts and 
I fired them. The greatest campaign 
we ever made together was in ’69, at the 
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constitutional convention held in Kan- 
sas for suffrage, and the saime year in 
New York state. 

‘*The last time I saw Mrs. Stanton was 
in June. She talked about the other 
side,’’ said Miss Anthony, ‘‘but had no 
faith that there was any other world. 
She believed in the immutable law in 
everything, and did not believe in any 
special providence for herself or any 
one else.’ 

Mrs. Stanton had a lively sense of 
humor, that frequently disconcerted her 
opponents. In the New York state con- 
stitutional convention of 1868, she urged 
that the ballot be given to the women. 
Horace Greeley, long time her warm per- 
sonal friend, hotly opposed the idea, 
whereupon Mrs. Stanton caused to be 
presented a memorial praying for its pas- 
sage, and headed bythe name of Mrs. 
Horace Greeley. Greeley was furious, 
and in revenge decreed that her name 
should never again appearin the Tribune 
except as Mrs. Henry B. Stanton. 

Walter Wellman, writing of the anthra- 
cite. strike commission, which held its 
first sitting in Washington October 27, 
directs attention to the fact that this is 
the first time since the organization of 
the government of the United States that 
the government has ever acted in the 
capacity of an arbitrator in the settle- 
ment of a dispute between capital and 
labor. It is the first time that the gov- 
ernment has taken an active part in a 
labor dispute in which it was not directly 
concerned. It is the first time that a 
quasi-judicial body has been created to 
bring about peace between employers 
and employes in which the federal gov- 
ernment was the moving spirit. The 
government has before this, after the 
occurrence, investigated a labor dispute 
by means of a commission, and congress 
has also frequently done the same thing, 
and in the case of a railroad in the hands 
of a receiver the government has com- 
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pelled obedience to its mandate, but 
never until today has the government 
taken the initiative to terminate by arbi- 
tration a dispute between labor and 
capital. 

The operators were cordial in their 
attitude toward John Mitchell, though 
Mr. Baer insisted still that he could not 
recognize Mr. Mitchell as the president 
of the United Mine Workers of Ainerica. 
Mr. Mitchell waived this point, saying 
he was willing to be recognized merely as 
the representative of the anthracite 
miners, and to this Mr. Baer agreed. 


BRAINARD H WARNER OF WASHINGTON 
One of the foremost citizens of the National 
Capital. Builder of more than a thousand 
homes and otherwise active in promoting the 
city’s welfare. A leader in great civic occasions 


—as when the G. A. R. encampment took place 
there in October, and at McKinley’s second in- 
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Love Affairs of James Carrington, Jr. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS 


By CARRIE HUNT LATTA 


CHAPTER I 


E was just a common, every day boy, 

with arms too long for his sleeves 
and legs too long for his trousers, snub 
nosed, with a squint about his eyes which 
gave him rather an evil look but which 
was, in reality, a form of bashfulness, 
though no one would have believed it. 

Who carried his hands deep in his 
pockets; who wore his hat as far back 
on his head as it would stay on; who 
whistled impossible tunes and sang, or 
thought he sang, all the popular songs 
in a voice half way between a groan and 
a screech. 

Who slammed doors, always said 
‘*yep”’ for yes, religiously avoided the 
use of a pocket handkerchief, and 
allowed his finger nails to grow very 
long for ‘‘the fellers’’ —in case they 
became obstreperous—as implements of 
warfare. 

Who bragged, boasted, nicknamed his 
sisters and told stories on them until thy 
declared, with tears of vexation in their 
eyes, that he was the meanest boy in the 
world. Who teased his baby sister until 
she regarded him with a strange mixture 
of admiration and fear, much the same 
as she might have felt for a roystering, 
rough, over-grown puppy. 

Whose teachers at school watched him 
with suspicion and ‘“‘spotted’’ him as 
the ringleader when anything dreadful 
happened. Whose reports were some- 
thing awful tosee. Who fought, giggled 
and threw “‘spit balls’’ with the best of 
them and took his various punishments 
heroically, though every one given at 


school was repeated at home with vigor. 

On account of whose propensity to 
talk, his playmates nicknamed him 
‘‘Gabbie’’ then shortened it to ‘‘Gab’’— 
except the younger boys, who respectfully 
called him Jim. 

Who did as his boy’s spirit led him, 
and whose standing excuse was, no mat- 
ter what the misdemeanor, ‘‘I couldn’t 
help it.”’ And, heaven knows, maybe 
he couldn’t. 

At Sunday school he kept time to the 
music with his feet; sang strange words, 
not religious, along with it; shoved, 
pinched and scrambled. But once in . 
the class room he was altogether a differ- 
ent boy. Everywhere else the terror of 
his elders; there he became a source of 
wonder toall. The reason this chronicle 
may show. 

Up to this time he had been, as far as 
any one knew, ‘‘heart whole and fancy 
free.’’ He had admired two or three 
little girls enough to give them candy— 
when he had had his fill; to jerk off 
their hair ribbons, to show them how 
many crackers he could put in his mouth 
at one time without choking to death, 
and a few other such loving and lovable 
things. But he had not been really 
in love, so far as any one knew. 

Who was already proclaiming in loud 
tones that it would not be many years 
until he would be making large sums of 
money, either as a fireman or a police- 
man; at which statement his sister 
Eugenia put up her hands in horror and 
declared that the boy showed his breed- 
ing less than any person she had ever seen. 
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Whose mother tried to be patient and 
let him alone, unless he actually sinned, 
thinking he was punished enough by 
others, and excusing him as best she 
could by saying that he was ‘‘growing.”’ 
And every one who heard her say it 
hoped that he would become a man very 
soon. And the cook, taking encourage- 
ment from this statement, joyfully pre- 
pared the things she knew the boy to be 
exceptionally fond of, hoping in this 
manner to assist nature as much as 
possible. 

Such was the character of James Car- 
rington, Jr., at the age of ten and a half 
years. 

* x = 

It was a bright, beautiful morning in 
June. The Carringtons were at break- 
fast. After several sharp reproofs from 
each member of the family, except from 
the little sister, who regarded him half 
reproachfully, half pityingly, as she 
offered to allow him to eat from her 
* spoon, James Carrington, Jr., had sub- 
sided and sat with both elbows on the 
table, filling himself with cakes and 
maple syrup. 

The two older Carrington girls were 
telling of some social function they had 
attended on the evening before. The 
mother listened attentively, but the 
father absently ate his breakfast with 
such a far away look in his eyes that his 
daughters directed their conversation to 
their mother. 

‘*By the way, mother,’’ said Eugenia, 
‘‘we heard a bit of news last night. 
Nothing surprising, however, as I know 
every one expected it.”’ 

““Of course,’’ said Mona, who always 
agreed with Eugenia. 

James Carrington, Jr., lifted his head 
and spoke: 

“I bet father couldn’t tell whether 
he’s been eatin’ frog’s legs or takin’ 
medicine. He ain’t looked at his plate 
since he come to the table. Cakes, too. 
I can’t understand it.’’ 


‘‘James, how often have I told you not 
to make personal remarks?’ his father 
asked, with a frown. 

‘‘Jamie!’’ his mother said sternly. 
But she was not looking at him but at his 
father, with an anxious look in her eyes. 
He did look worried that morning. 

**T never heard such language as that 
boy uses, never,’’ said Eugenia. 

‘“‘Do use your napkin, Jimmie,’’. Mona 
said impatiently. 

Whereupon, James again subsided and 
attacked another plate of warm cakes, 
while his sister resumed the conversation. 

‘‘Helen Hamilton told us that she is 
to be married the last of this month. | 
do think Richard Kendal is just the man 
for her.’’ 

‘*He’s just lovely,’ 
rapturously. 

At that moment further conversation 
on the subject was prevented by a great 
noise. James:Carrington, Jr.,had jumped 
up from the table. His knife and fork 
clattered to his plate and, with one cheek 
full of cakes and both eyes full of tears, 
he kicked his chair aside and stamped 
from the room. 

‘‘James!’’ his father called threaten- 
ingly. 

“Oh Jamie dear!’’ said his mother 
anxiously. 

‘‘Did you ever?’’ asked Eugenia, with 
a deep sigh. 

“*T do think boys are perfectly awful,’’ 
Mona said emphatically. 

‘ “Thimmie?’’ lisped the baby sister, 
with tears in hereyes. ‘‘Poor Thimmie!”’ 

Then the street door slammed, and 
James Carrington, Jr., disappeared. Nor 
was he seen all the morning, or at lunch, 
and who ever knew of him being absent 
at meal time—unless the family physician 
had forbidden him being present. 

As the day passed Mrs. Carrington 
grew more and more uneasy. With the 
baby toddling at her heels, she had 
looked the house over and had called her 
son repeatedly; but no Jamie. She tele- 


assented Mona 














phoned to her husband, but he advised 
her not to worry, that the boy was all 


right. But that did not satisfy her, and 
she wandered about, first looking out 
at a door, then at a window. 

And all this day, where was Jamie? 
When he left the house that morning he 
firmly resolved to run away from home 
and never return, never! But, upon 
learning from a thorough examination 
of all of his pockets that his earthly 
possessions consisted of a stick of chew- 
ing gum, a dime and one street car 
ticket, he decided not to go very far. 
The sight of the car ticket decided him, 
and, after spending a nickel at a near by 
drug store for candy, he boarded the first 
car that came along. 

But neither the candy nor the fact that 
he was doing wrong gave him relief or 
eased the pain in his throbbing, rebel- 
lious heart. When the car came to the 
end of the line he hopped off, neither 
knowing nor caring where he was. He 
walked and walked until he was ready to 
drop; then turning back, hopeless, de- 
jected, he got on an in-bound car, spent 
his last cent for fare, and, on reaching 
home, slipped in and up to his own 
room without any one having seen him. 

Once there he removed his coat and, 
strange to say, hung it away. With the 
look of a hunted animal in his eyes he 
crawled under his bed, to the farthest 
corner, and lay very still, vowing, with 
set teeth: 

‘‘All the samee, I ain’t goin’ to cry.’’ 

But the tears would run down his 
cheeks in spite of him. He was tired, 
hungry and miserable. After a while he 
fell asleep. Late in the afternoon he 
was awakened by the sound of music. 
Some one was playing the piano down- 
stairs and he could hear his sisters laugh- 
ing and talking. He listened drowsily 
and with his grimy fingers kept time to 
the music. But his heart was not in it. 


Now, some one was singing. 
Listen! Oh, the ‘rony of fate! 


Her 
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voice. Sweet, clear, penetrating; how 
he adored that voice. 
“There, little girl, dow’t cry—” 

The voice rang out; then another 
verse, then the last one. Low, plaintive, 
full of tenderness. 

“ There, little girl, don't cry, 

They have broken your heart, I know. 

It seemed to James Carrington, Jr., 
that his heart broke then andthere. He 
sobbed and groaned, stopped his ears so 
that the voice could not reach him and 
burrowed his nose in the carpet. 

‘‘N—nobody never writes no songs for 
boys. Every thing’s for girls. ‘There, 
little girl,’ oh, oh. Boys don’t g—git 
nothin’—but lickin’s.”’ 

And he cried bitterly. Perhaps no 
sorrow ever cut him more deeply. 

The music ceased, the street door 
slammed and the sisters came upstairs 
to their room, where they chattered and 
laughed. How could they laugh, he 
wondered, when there was a broken 
heart in the house? 

From his mother’s room came her 
voice, singing a sweet little song to the 
baby, about good little girls with golden 
curls. 

‘‘Oh—oh! Father’s got mother, and 
mother’s got the baby; the girls has got 
each other and I hain’t got anybody. 
I wish I had a brother—I bet I’d give 
him a maulin’ today that he wouldn’t 
forget. Doggone it!”’ 

He heard footsteps, and some one 
entered the room. 

“Thimmie’s gone; poor Thimmie,”’ 
lisped the baby. A sound reached her 
ears. Her eyes grew wide as she peered 
fearfully into the closet. Nothing there, 
except Jimmie’s clothing tossed about on 
the floor. She looked behind the door. 
No one there. Then she slowly and 
laboriously got down on her chubby 
knees and peeped under the bed. 

*‘Oh Thimmie, I find you.’”’ And she 
laughed merrily, thinking it was a game 
of hide and seek. 


” 
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But Jimmie kept very, very still and 
made no sign. The baby crawled under 
the bed and laid her curly head close to 
her brother’s. He did not stir. She 
looked into his face and tried to lift his 
eyelids with her fat little finger. 

‘“‘Thimmie thleep,’’ she whimpered, 
crawling out from under the bed. She 
went to her mother’s room. 

**Be thstill, mamma, Thimmie thleep.”’ 

Mrs. Carrington rose hurriedly. 

“Take mother to where Jamie is, 
Baby.”’ And they went to Jimmie’s 
room, where the baby stooped and 
pointed at the still figure under the bed. 

‘*Jamie,’’ his mother called. 

No answer. She grew frightened. 

“Jamie? Oh, Jamie dear!’’ 

He kicked both feet out impatiently. 

‘“‘Don’t see why you have to scare a 
feller so. I was asleep.’’ He kept his 
face turned away. Mrs. Carrington 
looked at his soiled clothing, his dusty 
shoes, his grimy hands, then rose and 
took the Baby and gave her into Eu- 
genia’s care. 

‘Come ovt, jamie,’’ she said, when 
she reentered the room. He did not 
move. 

‘*Why didn’t you lie down on the bed, 
dear, and not get under it, where it is so 
hot and uncomfortable?”’ 

‘*T_T want to be hot and uncomf’able. 
I want to stay right here—forever,’’ he 
said with a sob. 

‘“‘What is it this time, dear?’’ his 
mother asked, with a look of resignation 
on her worn face. 

‘**Nothin’,’’ he said emphatically. 

‘*Where have you been all day, Jamie? 
I’ve been so uneasy.”’ 

“Right here, nearly all 
Wimmen’s so easy scared. 
be a woman, anyhow.”’ 

“‘You’ve been here, under the bed, 
nearly all day? James Carrington, what 
awful thing have you done?”’ 

“’Twasn’t me that done it. 
her.”’ 


the time. 
I wouldn’t 


*T was 
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‘‘Her? Who? Eugenia? The baby?”’ 

‘*Naw,”’ he said, turning over on his 
face. 

Mrs. Carrington rolled the bed to one 
side and, big boy that he was, she picked 
him up in her arms and carried him into 
her own room. She closed and locked 
the door and sat down by a window. 

She rocked slowly back and forth, 
fanning him and waited. He did not 
speak, but kept his face hidden and 
sobbed bitterly. Finally she pushed 
his hair back from his hot forehead and 
kissed him. 

‘Tell mother what it is, darling,’’ she 
whispered. No answer. 

‘*T’ll forgive you, no matter what it is.”’ 
Still no answer. 

*‘T won’t let your father punish you, 
dear.’’ He only cried harder. 

“Or the girls tease you.’’ He buried 
his face in her bosom and cried and 
cried. 

Mrs. Carrington ceased rocking and 
held him close in her arms. 

‘‘Come, dear, mother cannot bear to 
see her boy feel so. Let me help you. 
Tell what it is.”’ 

‘II ain’t got nobody to love me, 
nobody. I thought she did, but she was 
playin’ off and didn’t at all.”’ 

Mrs. Carrington looked mystified, but 
waited. 

‘‘Here I’ve loved her all this time; 
ever since she come that Sunday, wearin’ 
that big hat with a white feather. And 
her eyes was so-o brown and she was 
good to me, and didn’t scold me or 
didn’t make fun of my n-nose, neither.’’ 

Mrs. Carrington, still in the dark, 
rocked and waited. 

‘*T, I was goin’ to marry her, soon’s I 
gota job. She said she loved me, but 
—she’s a liar, that’s what she is.’’ 

“Sh, Jamie, dear. Don’t say such 
things. Who was it, dear.”’ 

‘*M—Miss Hamilton, that’s who.”’ 

Mrs. Carrington gasped. The boy 
went on: 
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‘The first Sunday she come to teach 
our class I was down crawlin’ under the 
seats so’s to hide one of the feller’s hats. 
She come ’round and helped me up and 
says, not scoldin’— 

“Oh, Jamie, what purty hair you’ve 
got.’’ And,—Oh dear! And ever since 
I’ve licked the boys that was mean in 
the class and I’ve tried to learn about 
God and things—she told me she loved 
me. Qh, oh!’’ 

‘*My dear little boy,’? murmured his 
mother. 

‘And, and one day I met her walking 
with that Kendal feller and she stopped 
me an’ says, ‘This is my best little boy 
and we’re sweethearts.’ And he says, 
sorryful, ‘‘If it wasn’t for you, sir, I’d 
have some sort of a show.’’ Then he 
laughed, but she squeezed my hand and 
told me again that she loved me.”’ 

‘““My poor, dear little boy,” 
murmured his mother. 

‘“‘And now, nobody in the world 
loves me. Father’s got to make money, 
and you’ve got to see after the girls’ 
dresses and take care of the baby. And 
the girls has got each other and their 
fellers. And they make fun of my legs 
bein’ so long and my nose bein’ so short, 
and the baby’s got—herself and everbody 
loves her—I’m goin’ to run off. I’m 
goin’ to the army and shoot everybody 
I see.”’ 

This outburst was followed by a per- 
fect torrent of tears. Mrs. Carrington’s 
lips trembled. 

‘“‘T love you, my darling. You are my 
only little boy, and while I do have to 
give the girlg and the baby and the house 
and your father a good deal of time, 
there is hardly a moment in the day but 
that I am thinking of my little boy, and 
wondering about him, and asking the 
Lord to take care of him and make him 
agood man. And Jamie, if you were to 
run away it would break my heart.” 

The boy did not speak, and his mother 
went on; 


again 
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‘*Miss Hamilton is a young lady, dear, 
as old as your sister Eugenia. Much too 
old for you to love—in that way.”’ 

‘‘But ain’t I growin’ up as fast as I 
can? Don’t I eat all I can and haven’t 
I been eatin’ all I could ever since we 
had that Sunday school picnic at Blue 
River last summer. That day—I told 
her that I loved her. And she walked 
around with me, and kissed me, and she 
said, all smiley, she said—she’d—wait 
—for—me. Doggone it!’’ 

‘*But she was only joking, dear, and—”’ 

He-sat up suddenly, both mouth and 
eyes open wide in astonishment. 

‘*Jokin’?’’ he asked incredulously. 

He shook his head. Could any human 
being joke on such a vital subject? Ah, 
Jamie, you are not the first one of your 
sex to be undone by a smile and a pair 
of soft brown eyes. Or to find out later 
that she was only joking. 

He sat very still with a sober look in 
his eyes. Mrs. Carrington watched him 
and resolved in her heart that he should 
never again feel neglected. 

‘‘Jokin’!’’ he repeated solemnly. 

‘“‘Miss Hamilton is going to be 
married to someone near her own age, 
dear. And some day, please God, when 
you are a man, you will meet and love 
just as good and beautiful a woman as 
she is. Though you do not realize it 
now, Jamie, Miss Hamilton has done 
you much good and some day, when you 
are over your anger, you will thank her 
for it.’”’ 

‘“No I won’t,’’ he answered, but his 
voice was low and the rebellious look 
had gone out of his eyes. They sat still, 
Mrs. Carrington rocking slowly back and 
forth. The twilight gathered. The 
murmur of the girls’ voices could be 
heard and now and then the baby’s 
voice as she laughed aloud. Aftera long 
silence the mother spoke. 

‘‘Father will soon be home to dinner, 
dear, so let’s go and bathe your face and 
brush your clothes, But Jamie, dear, 
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before we go, let me ask you for some- 
thing. Won’t you give me the love 
which you had for Miss Hamilton? I 
want it so much, my boy, more than you 
know.”’ 

He looked up into her eyes for a 
moment, then put his arms around her 
neck and kissed her lips. 

** *Tain’t worth nothin’,’’ he said with 
pretended indifference, but you might 
as well have it as anybody. Say, reckon 
you couldn’t do nothin’ for a feller so’s 
his eyes wouldn’t look so red. These 
sunshiney days always does make my 
eyes red.” 

His voice quavered and broke in spite 
of him. His mother stooped and kissed 
him. The wound in his little heart had 
been a deep one and it was still tender. 
But he was brave. He insisted on put- 
ting himself to rights, and after he had 
gone to his room his mother slipped to 
her daughters’ room, where she did 
much whispering. 

**The idea of Jimmie Carrington hav- 
ing a heart,’’ laughed Eugenia. 

‘So awfully funny,’’ giggled Mona. 
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But, on finding their mother so very 
much in earnest, they gradually subsided. 
At the sound of the closing of the street 
door Mrs. Carrington hurried into the 
hall, where she held a whispered conver- 
sation with her husband. He nodded 
approvingly while she talked, then leaned 
over and kissed her. 

And the result of it was that when 
James Carrington, Jr., came to the table 
that evening, there was no comment as 
to his red and swollen eyes. And, 
though he tweaked Eugenia’s ear as he 
passed her, stuck out his tongue at 
Mona, flopped into his chair and rattled 
his knife, fork and spoon together, no 
one uttered a word of reproof. 

He scarcely gave his father time to 
finish asking the blessing before he 
bawled out, in his shrill, boyish voice— 

‘*I’m so hungry I could eat a man off’n 
his horse. Then the horse. An’ the 
dog that was follerin’ ’em, ears an’ tail.’’ 

* * * * 

And this was James Carrington’s first 
love affair. The last one ended less 
disastrously. 


Re ¢ ee 
A Song of Death 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


| am the Lord of Life! All living things 
Are mine and have been mine since Life began: 
Mine, beasts and birds, and mine their Master, Man. 
No strength with me avails; no speed of wings = 
Can save. My overtaking fiat flings 
The fugitive back within the fated ban. 
Destruction is the sum of all my plan ;— 
God’s universe to naught my scepter brings ! 


Yet am I most beneficent: 


in my realm 


All cares and sorrows, all Earth’s miseries cease. 
Men mourn because my arrows overwhelm ; 

‘They mourn tho only thus they find release. 
Swift sails the ship with Death’s hand on the helm, 

But at the end the Port it makes is Peace ! 
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Iam the Lord of Life! All systems die. 
The Universe is one engulfing tomb. 
The white Suns rush forever to their doom 
And lifeless Moons through lifeless spaces fly, 
Wasting their pallid light on orbs that lie 
A prey to Death’s inevitable doom. 
In all the Infinite how little room 
For Life ; and Monarch of the dead am I! 
Yet am I merciful: when Time is done ; 
When memories, when records all have perisht 
And every hope is gone that Man has cherisht, 
When in the sky revolves no glowing Sun 
And God and I alone are left — at last 





The Sleep of Peace shall brood throughout the Vast ! 


Iam the Lord of Lifel Behold my way :— 
Upon the fertile mountain smiling bright 
With sunny terraces my wiles invite 
The vine-rejoicing sons of men to stay. 
They toil and when their tasks are done they play ; 
They build them palaces and find delight 
In glorious prospects over vale and height ; 
They thrive and multiply, they live their day. 
And then I shake the mountain : —far and wide 
The marble palace-pillars topple and fall ; 
The lava-streams glow down the mountain-side ; 
The snow of ashes settles like a pall; 
The stricken towns in vain for succour call! 
I bring to naught their splendor and their pride ; 


Iam the Lord of Life! Again men build 
Their habitations on the intervales 
Beside the stately river where the sails 
Of Commerce by the prosperous gales are filled. 
The humming hive of traffic is never stilled. 
Wealth vaunts itself superb: nor Science fails 
Nor Art; and Beauty’s glowing smile regales 
With every wile wherewith the Mind is skilled ! 
Men live, love, prosper, multiply. — 
And then I melt the snow upon the mountains, 
The waters gather from their sudden fountains: 
Houses and marts and splendid temples crumble. 
Alike in one mad maelstrom great and humble 
Perish, There is no power to heed their cry. 


The Lord of LifeamI! Along the plain 
Which stretches level like a waveless Lake 
The scattered flocks of men their dwelling make. 
What golden crops of the unfailing grain 
Are coin-ed into comforts free from pain! 
What teeming cities into splendor wake? 
What pride the builders in their labors take 
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But soon I show them that their vaunt is vain ! 
A cloud of purple blackness fills the South 
Shot thro with lurid lightnings: — shapeless Shape — 
It grows in horror: from its yawning mouth 
It roars in triumph : — there is no escape! 
Rich cities, populous fields to Death are hurled 
As swift it passes with wide wings unfurled. 


The Lord of LifeamI! In hearts of Kings 
I sow ripe seeds of War. Nor long I wait 
Or ere I reap the deadly harvest of Hate. 
Nation at Nation insolently springs. 
They battle like Scorpions armed with poisoned stings ! 
Fierce armies face fierce armies, each elate 
To dare and do and yield to bitter Fate. 
The conflict rages and my triumph brings :— 
Thousands of Heroes stript of lusty life; 
Heapt piles of strenuous war-steeds stiff in gore; 
Sacked cities red with piteous deeds of strife; 
The butchered child, the stark dishonored wife ; 
And still the Hate engendered calls for more ! 
War is my master-stroke since days of yore. 


Iam the Lord of Life! I smite the lands 
With scourge of Pestilence, and like the grass 
When thro dry fields wild flames in phalanx pass 
Men perish and beasts. I call: —gaunt Famine stands 
Ready to reap my grain with skeleton hands 
From countries widowed of water; skies of brass 
Hang pitiless. The elements amass 
Their prey: the Dead are countless as the sands! 
The Ocean and his raging storms are mine. 
Nowhere is living thing I do not claim. 
Mine are the smallest specks of life that shine ; 
Mine are the worlds that shrivel up in flame. 
I ruin, I destroy: DEATH is my name. 
God made me and my work is all divine ! 





In the Corduroy Country 


By EVA HAMPTON PRATHER 


rose 


T is down in the Corduroy Country, 
this little old town called Evergreen. 
It rises out of the swamps, a sandy island 
in asea of palms. When you go out of 
it, north, south, east, or west, your horse 
sinks in sand like creamy sugar, and you 


look, right and left, along old 
hedges touched with chains of scarlet 
sarsaparilla and grown up with fern. 
After a mile or so you go down some 
fifty feet and strike the corduroy. The 
corduroy is of fine cypress and magnolia 
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logs cut from the swamp, and as you 
rumble over it, it gives out the indescrib- 
able, sweet odor of the woods. On 
either side of you for miles, the dark 
magnolia forms a solid wall, cutting off 
the sky, yet heavy with the rich perfume 
of blossoms and musical with the voices 
of athousand birds. Finally you emerge, 
leave the corduroy behind, and rise on 
another sandy island holding cotton 
fields and farm houses, anon to sink to 
the corduroy again amid odoriferous 
walls of green. 

This was the land of little Reuben, 
the eldest of eight young tow-heads, who 
lived in the corduroy, ate fried chicken 
and ham, and throve on chills and fever. 
Their mother, once a corduroy belle, 
had lapsed into a hopeless sloven, and 
their poor little place was almost entirely 
in the hands of a thriftless negro tenantry. 

Little Reuben, who had just turned 
fifteen, yet was no bigger than many a 
ten year old, could remember when all 
was different; could remember sleek 


mules driven to Evergreen in the fall 
bearing great brown bales of cotton; 
could remember his fine, tall father can- 
tering away on black Bessie and kissing 
his hand and waving his hat as he disap- 


peared from sight in the swamps. Nay, 
even could remember many a Christmas 
Eve, when savory odors were blowing up 
from the quarters, that the same father 
had taken him on behind, and they had 
ridden over the corduroy into the town, 
to find Santa Claus and bring him home 
to the babies and mamma. 

In those days the corduroy had been 
a “dry”? country, prohibition reigned 
supreme, and the corduroy farmer was 
sober. But now the corduroy had long 
ago ‘‘gone wet,’’ and Evergreen, they 
said, was thriving. On Saturdays the 
town was full of farmers bringing in mer- 
chandise. The corduroy roads, north, 
south, east and west, rumbled with the 
rolling mule carts, and heavy oxen 
brought in a hundred wagons loaded 
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with men. By twelve o’clock no women 
were to be seen on the streets, and about 
the public square the motley crowd of 
black and white grew dense and trouble- 
some. Drunken and disorderly fellows 
reeled out of the teeming tavern, and 
there were noisy rows and bickerings on 
every side. Generally, they killed their 
man before sundown. And so Ever- 
green became a thriving town. 

Soon lawyers came to Evergreen. On 
every corner they hung out their signs. 
Then a court house, new and imposing, 
took the place of the old shack. In 
front of it there was a park with a new 
fountain. And beyond the square, where 
its white spire rose against the heavenly 
blue of the sky, they soon erected the 
Evergreen Presbyterian church, ‘‘the 
finest edifice for public worship in the 
corduroy country.”’ 

But the tall papa no longer cantered 
home on Black Bessie. Little Reuben * 
wondered what became of her at first, 
but after a year or so he began to dis- 
cover that she had contributed toward 
the thrift of Evergreen. The sleek 
mules no more dragged their great brown 
bales over the corduroy from his father’s 
gate in the fall. One bale ata time went 
out with a dingy darkey on top of the 
rickety ox cart that held it. Reuben dis- 
covered that the brown bales and the 
mules had also contributed toward the 
thrift of Evergreen. 

His father no longer went to Ever- 
green four times a year; no, he also con- 
tributed toward the thrift of the rising 
town, and entered it every Saturday 
morning in the cycle. 

And so, as Evergreen went up, the 
country folks went down. No road was 
safe on Saturday. The great white 
blossoms of the swamps opened their 
golden eyes and looked on the eager, 
shabby men who drove their ragged carts 
over the corduroy and entered the town. 
The great white blossoms closed their 
eyes of gold on crowds of drunken devils, 
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who lay prone in those ragged carts as 
their mules and oxen, undriven, drew 
them back over the corduroy out of the 
thriving town. 

It was a Christmas Eve after the 
country went wet that Reuben made up 
his little hard head to go into Evergreen 
with his father and bring Santa Claus 
home, as of old. The poor, degraded, 
shabby ne’er-do-well was cowed by the 
determination of the boy, and finally the 
weak lids fell before the blue lances shot 
from the fearless eyes of youth. 

‘I will go, father,’’ said the boy, and 
the father mumbled, ‘‘Well!’’ 

So Reuben was busy; he found every 
thing to sell that could be sold: eggs 
from this tenant, butter from that, tur- 
keys from another, squabs from a fourth; 
and when his father and he took their 
places on the bench of the cart, there was 
a goodly load of salable stuff for Santa 
Claus. And they were lucky; house- 
wives generally are out of some needables 
for festival seasons. They reached Ever- 
green early and sold out soon. 

‘‘Dear father,’’ smiled the lad, ‘Show 


happy we can make dear mother and the’ 


little chicks!”’ 

And immediately they began to lay out 
“this half dollar for baby’’ and ‘this 
dollar for Joe,’’ ‘‘this seventy-five cents 
for Annie,’’ and ‘‘this for little Sue.’’ 
They were two children instead of one. 

But shopping in a country town is 
hard, even in a thriving town like Ever- 
green, and the hours flew on apace. 
Presently a lawyer behind one of those 
aggressive signs looked out and saw 
‘*Barker and his boy.”’ Now this law- 
yer had planned a little Christmas busi- 
ness with Barker, on his own account. 
But Barker sober? He had not counted 
on that. He thought a moment, and a 
moment more and he was in the street. 

**Good morning, Mr. Barker,’’ said 
he. ‘*What fine little man have we 
here?’’ The father turned his glowing 
eves on little Reuben. 
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‘*My eldest son,’ said he. ‘*Mr. 
Thigpen, Reuben my boy, your father’s 
friend.”’ 

‘*There’s my straight road,’’ thought 
the lawyer, and he insisted upon going 
with them into the nearest shop. 

‘*A rifle,’’ said hé to the keeper, ‘‘a 
fine rifle to fita fine boy.’’ And little 
Reuben was given his first new gun. 
A gun is the way toa boy’s favor any- 
where in the world; but in the Corduroy 
country, oh, a gun is enough to win a 
young heart for life! And now it must 
be loaded for Reuben, and they must 
stand and talk and talk about all the 
grand hunts in theswamps. And finally, 
it was the most natural] thing in the world 
that the lawyer should say to Reuben: 

‘“‘Now, I want to speak on a little 
matter of business to your father here, 
my son, and—well, we’ll come back in a 
little while.”’ 

And so they went out. 

Reuben sat on a barrel and hugged his 
new gun and thought, — 

**Oh, the blackbirds sailing over the 
swamps and circling, circling down to 
the reeds! Oh, the wild ducks shooting 
upward from shadowy ponds! Oh, the 
ring doves cooing in magnolia trees! 
Oh, gray turkeys flocking to the sports- 
man’s call! And then the deer! How 
grand to kill the deer and see the venison 
smoking on the board and hear it said, 
‘Our little Reuben brought us this.’ ”’ 

He had been there a long time, no 
doubt, waiting for his father’s return, 
when his attention was arrested by the 
sound of angry voices in the street, and 
yes—he heard his father cursing. 

He rose and ran out. 

There was a great crowd in the street. 
He pushed through the outer circle of 
dirty blacks. Yes, his father, drunken, 
reeling, cursing, was accusing the smiling 
lawyer of unheard of crimes. Reuben 
rushed on. 

The man saw him coming, but such is 
the quality of the stuff that men put 
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down their throats to steal away their 
brains, that he saw not the boy, but only 
the rifle in his arms, and as the little 
fellow, pale and breathless, ran up cry- 
ing, ‘‘Father! Father!’’ the man stooped 
and snatched the shining barrel from 
his hand. Then, before a soul could 
raise a finger, he aimed it straight at 
Thigpen’s heart. 

It was ‘‘Barker’s aim,’’ and the law- 
yer crouched and whined like a trapped 
dog, but then the boy jumped—jumped 
suddenly and straight up from the 
ground, and as the report rang out, 
opened wide his great blue eyes and fell 
—dead at his father’s feet. 

‘*Gawd, it’s the boy!’’ groaned the 
crowd. Barker looked before him dazed. 
‘‘There be seven more to home,’’ he 
said thickly, and fired again. But this 
time Thigpen was too quick for him, 
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and before the fire left the rifle, Barker 
fell, with Thigpen’s bullet through his 
brain. 

And that was the end of it. The 
country now ‘‘goes dry.’’ The corduroy 
roads look deserted. There are no cases 
for the courts. The lawyers have taken 
down their signs. The church needs 
paint. The congregation has fallen off. 
The pastor’s salary is lowered. The 
fountain is covered with rust. But— 

Oh, the green Corduroy country, how 
sweet it smells in the night, only the 
breath of jasmine and magnolia, only the 
voice of the mocking bird singing his 
mate to sleep. And the sandy islands, 
in their sea of palms, shine under the 
snow of full cotton bolls once more. 
Sleek mules drag the brown bales to 
market and the drivers strike the banjo 
coming home. 


AES 


A Skirmish in the Dark 


By JAMES RAYMOND PERRY 


HEN Daisy and I went to house- 
keeping we drew a prize in the way 
of a kitchen maid. She was a jewel, 
who scintillated in whatever light you 
held her. And because she was a jewel 
we had to lose her. Men pick up gems 
wherever they can find them, and after 
a flawless administration of our kitchen 
affairs for six months, Katie left us and 
got married. Daisy wept, and I must 
have looked mighty sober if I looked at 
all the way I felt; but we gave Katie our 
blessing and a gold piece for a wedding 
present, and told her to be sure to come 
back in case anything happened. 
‘Sure, what could happen?’’ Katie 
asked. 


But we didn’t tell her, though we knew 
that young Mr. O’Malley (the thief who 
had stolen our jewel) was a brakeman on 
a freight train. However, with al] the 
many safety appliances that railroad 
companies have adopted, Katie’s optim- 
ism was amply justified, no doubt. In 
spite of our regret at losing her, Daisy 
and I would be the last to cease shouting 
‘*Long live Mr. O’Malley!”’ 

Daisy and I paid sundry visits to the 
employment agency through which we 
had obtained Katie, but I suppose the 
agency’s grab bag never held but one 
prize, and we had drawn it the first time. 
Each time we inserted our hands in the 
bag we drew out not a jewel but a 
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tawdry piece of tinsel, and finally grew 
discouraged, and tried advertising. —But 
you are not interested in this part of it, 
of course. 

For a whole week, just when Daisy 
wanted a girl in the kitchen most—she 
was doing up preserves, and things —she 
had to do all the work herself. But 
Daisy is a most determined little house- 
wife, and when she sets out to do any- 
thing she does it. The fact that we 
couldn’t get a kitchen girl was not to be 
allowed to deprive us of preserved sweets 
during the coming autumn and winter. 
No indeed, not if Daisy knew it; and 
she thought she did. 

Daisy is a proud little woman, as her 
capability entitles her to be; and of 
course she must have me out to see the 
results of her long week’s work. Anda 
very pretty exhibition they made, too. 
The kitchen table was loaded with rows 
and rows of full jelly glasses, some ruby 
red, others amber yellow, and yet others 
a rich purple; and in the rear of that 
jolly jelly army stood certain tall grena- 
diers in the shape of a dozen or so bottles 
of grape juice. 

“I’m going to-let them stand right 
where they are tonight, Fred,” Daisy 
said, ‘‘and tomorrow you are to carry 
them down into the basement and range 
them on the shelves.”’ 

‘‘Tomorrow?’’ I repeated, ‘‘“Then you 
won’t expect me to go to church with 
you, I suppose.”’ 

‘**No, I shall be too tired to go myself. 
I’ve worked awfully hard this week.” 
Daisy said. ‘I’m going to rest to- 
morrow. I’ve arranged an easy Sunday 
dinner. I haven’t got to bother at all 
with dessert. Just look at that beautiful 
big watermelon, Fred! Won’t that make 
a nice dessert?”’ 

“Luscious!’’ I said. 
J. J. see it?’’ 1 asked. 

“I don’t know. He’s coming to help 
again Monday, and I’ll give him some. 
We never can begin to eat it all.’’ 


“Did G. W.-t. 
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“G. W. T. J. J.”’ was the colored man 
whom Daisy had discovered after Katie 
left us, and whom she hired now and 
then to do some of the heavy work about 
the house. His whole name was George 
Washington Thomas Jefferson Jackson, 
but of course we couldn’t call him that. 

‘I should have had him take some of 
the jelly down into the basement,’’ Daisy 
said ‘‘only I was afraid he would stumble 
and break the glasses. He’s dreadfully 
awkward.”’ 

After I had duly admired the currant, 
crab apple and grape jellies, Daisy said: 

“I’m going to bed right off. I’m just 
too tired to sit up any longer. You put 
the advertisement in the paper for to- 
morrow, didn’t you, Fred?’’ 

“sVies,”° 

‘I do hope it will bring a girl.” 

I hoped it would, too, for I very much 
disliked having Daisy get so wearied 
over her work in the kitchen. However, 
as I lay listening to her breathing—-my 
wife had fallen asleep almost as soon as 
her head touched the pillow—I reflected 
that there might be some slight compen- 
sation for her fatigue. She was likely to 
sleep soundly, and not be troubled by 
burglars. 

But I haven’t told you about Daisy’s 
burglars, have I? They form an impor- 
tant chapter in our lives, or rather a sort 
of serial, for the story is continued from 
night to night, and from week to week. 
The dear girl can’t help having burglars 
any more than the Briggs’ little boy 
Tommy can help having hives. (The 
Briggs are our next door neighbors). 
Unlike the hives, burglars occur less fre- 
quently in hot weather than in cold. 
Daisy has them the worst just as the 
more severe weather is coming on. The 
newspapers at that season have a good 
deal to tell about burglars, hold ups, 
etc., and reading about them aggravates 
the malady. However, it is a disease 
that may break out in any and all kinds 
of weather; and Daisy had had a number 























ot quite severe attacks since Katie left 
us. It isarather humiliating thing to 
say, perhaps, but 1 think Daisy felt, on 
the whole, that Katie was greater security 
against burglarsthanIam. Let me has- 
ten to add that Daisy doesn’t think me 
a coward, either. She merely thinks that 
I don’t treat burglars with the serious- 
ness which the subject demands. Hence, 
burglars could easily circumvent me. 
But there are burglars, and Daisy’s burg- 
lars; and it is only Daisy’s burglars that 
I treat with that lack of seriousness of 
which Daisy complains. With other 
kinds I have had little experience. Daisy 
always wants our bedroom door locked 
at night whether burglars are epidemic 
or not; and when she wakes up in the 
dead of night, cold with fear, and says 
there is a burglar out in the hall, right by 
our very door, and she knows it because 
she heard him, she thinks it is very 
unfeeling in me to get up and unlock the 
door and in a loud voice invite the 
burglar in. She insists that no self 
respecting burglar would accept the in- 
vitation, anyway, and that it is foolish, 
and that I might get shot, and then what 
would she do? So, latterly, I have 
ceased extending my hospitable invita- 
tions to the burglars, and have remained 
quietly in bed, while Daisy listens with 
straining ears and bated breath to the 
oiminous creaking of the stairs, and the 
stealthy footsteps of the burglars outside 
the door. 

‘There. did you hear that, Fred?’’ she 
will exclaim in a hushed and frightened 


whisper. 

‘‘Yes, my dear, that was the hall 
window curtain flapping.’’ I will 
answer soothingly. 

“The curtain!’ Daisy repeats in 


scorn, and then, after a moment of mid- 
night silence: ‘‘There! do you think 
that was the curtain?’’ with a terrified 
clutch at me in the darkness. 

“‘No, Tommy Briggs has fallen out of 
bed again,’’ I will say, ata venture. Of 
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course it isn’t always Tommy falling out 
of bed. Any one who has laid awake at 
night knows that many unexpected and 
at the moment unexplainable noises 
occur, which are not necessarily attri- 
butable to burglars. In fact, I have often 
tried to tell Daisy that burglars are really 


. more to be feared when the house is 


absolutely quiet than when noises are 
abroad, inasmuch as the experienced 
burglar—the determined kind, who 
carries artillery around with him and 
will use it if necessary—never makes a 
noise himself, and is chary about explor- 
ing noisy houses. So, if there occurs a 
rather loud noise, as sometimes happens, 
which I can find no other ready explana- 
tion for, I throw the responsibility on 
Tommy. He often does fall out of bed 
—his mother has told Daisy so—and in 
summer, when the windows are open, the 
sound may be heard quite distinctly in 
our room. 

But tonight Daisy was tired, and in all 
probability would sleep soundly. A few 
nights before she’ had had a rather severe 
attack of burglars. She was wakeful, 
and the house seemed so still, she said. 
She knew there must be burglars around, 
or it never would keep so quiet. So you 
see my words to Daisy had helped to 
defeat the very purpose for which they 
were uttered. In the deepest of the still- 
ness, that night, a noise occurred with 
startling suddenness. I suppose a rat in 
the wall had miscalculated the distance 
from one joist to the next and had taken 
an unexpected tumble. Daisy screamed, 
and for fifteen minutes afterward was all 
inacoldtremble. But the attack passed 
and for two or three nights now she had 
been quite free from burglars. I suppose 
she had gradually been getting more tired 
with her kitchen work and so could not 
keep awake to listen for mysterious 
prowlers. 

For two reasons then, I was glad to 
hear my wife’s regular breathing: first, 
because it argued that on the morrow she 
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would feel rested after a good night’s 
sleep, and second, because she was likely 
to pass another night undisturbed by any 
Daisy burglar. 

Soothed and lulled by these gratifying 
reflections, and by the further pleasing 
knowledge that this was Saturday night, 
and tomorrow would be laborless, I sank 
softly into sweet and peaceful slumbers. 

I awakened very suddenly, to find 
Daisy sitting up in bed. In fact, for 
some reason, I sat up in bed myself, 
which is something I seldom do, when 
Daisy has one of her attacks. 

“Oh, Fred,’’ my wife cried in a 
horrified whisper, ‘‘Did you hear that 
awful noise? There are burglars down 
stairs !’’ 

Now J was not sure whether I had 
heard a noise or not. Something had 
awakened me from very sound sleep, 
but I wasn’t sure whether it had been a 
noise or Daisy suddenly sitting up in 
bed. Ihad a confused notion that there 


really had been a noise, but was not at 


all certain. 

“It must have been Tommy falling 
out of bed again,’’ I said, applying the 
first remedy that my mind could seize 
hold of. If there had really been a noise 
it was as likely to have been Tommy as 
anything, I thought. 

My wife did not answer, and while we 
both sat there, straining our ears in the 
darkness, the silence was suddenly 
broken by a shot. At least Daisy de- 
clared that it was a shot. I did not feel 
quite certain about it myself, for the 
reason that I did not know just how a 
revolver, if discharged in the house, 
might sound. But I had to admit to 
myself that the noise was very much like 
what I should expect a revolver to make. 
The shock of the first shot had not 
passed before a second one startled us. 

‘*There! do you think that was Tommy 
falling out of bed?’’ demanded Daisy, 
without, however, putting any inten- 
tional humor into the question. 


‘‘No,’”’ I said, getting out of bed 
quickly. I knew there were not 
Tommies enough for that, and that 
the noise they made was quite different 
from this. 

‘“*Fred!’’—in a low, intense whisper— 
‘‘what are you doing?”’ 

“Slipping on my trousers.’’ Even as 
I answered another shot rang through 
the house. This was not a case of Daisy 
burglars. That was evident enough. 

“‘Oh, oh, we shall both be killed!” 
moaned Daisy. 

Two more shots rang out almost sim- 
ultaneously. ‘‘The house is full of 
them!’’ wailed my wife. ‘‘Oh, oh!’’ 

By this time I had got my trousers on 
and was at the door. But my hand had 
scarcely touched the key when Daisy 
seized my arm. 

‘Don’t stir a step from this room, 
Fred!’ she implored. ‘‘Are you crazy? 
Do you want to get shot?’’ she cried in 
agonized whispers. To be perfectly 
truthful, I didn’t want to get shot. And 
to be perfectly truthful again, I was 
rather glad Daisy had put a staying hand 
upon me. So many shots in the dead 
of night were calculated to rather disturb 
one’s nerves. I suppose I am to be 
classed somewhere between a brave man 
and a coward. Like most men in that 
class, I wanted to appear brave even if 
I wasn’t. That was why I had gone to 
the door and started to unlock it. I 
don’t know to this day whether I should 
have gone ahead and hunted for those 
burglars, if Daisy hadn’t stopped me, or 
not. But if I were a betting man, I 
should be inclined to bet I wouldn’t. 

“Oh, Fred,’’ Daisy cried, throwing 
her arms about me. ‘You must stay 
right here with me. If they won’t touch 
us I don’t care if they carry off every- 
thing—even the piano!’’ (Our piano is 
Daisy’s especial pride and joy). E 

My wife’s words were punctuated by 
another shot from below, and she clung 
closer to me in her terror. 

















But by this time I had begun to doa 
little thinking. If they really were burg- 
lars, and if those really were shots, what 
was the meaning of it all? Were the 
burglars shooting each other? That 
didn’t seem probable. And if not, who 
were they shooting. They wouldn’t be 
discharging firearms just for the fun of it. 

Another shot popped out. I was 
cooler now, and my ears were more 
critical. Suddenly I laughed aloud. 

‘“‘Why, Daisy,’’ I cried. ‘‘Those are 
not shots at all. I know what it is now. 
It’s that grape juice you’ve been bottling. 
The corks are popping!’ ‘ 

‘‘Oh, Fred, do you suppose that’s it?’’ 
Daisy asked, a faint note of relief detect- 
able in her tone. ‘‘Certainly,’’ I said. 
“There! don’t you see,’’ —as another 
bottle popped—‘‘that’s not a pistol shot. 
It’s just a pop.”’ 

‘‘But I heard another sound when I 
first woke up,’’ Daisy said. ‘‘Something 
heavy tumbled down and made a terrible 
noise.”’ 

‘Oh, that was your imagination,’’ I 
said confidently. ‘‘To prove that I’m 
right, I’m going down to the kitchen,” 
I added, unlocking and opening the 
door. 

“Oh, Fred, don’t you think we’d 
better wait till morning?’’ Daisy asked. 

But just then another bottle popped, 
and with our door open, though it 
sounded louder than before, it also 
sounded less like a pistol shot. 

‘It’s the grape juice, all right,’’ I said, 
and started to descend the stairs. 

‘‘Wait! I’m going with you,’’ Daisy 
said, and hastily throwing a robe over 
her, she followed me down to the kitchen. 
I lighted each and every gas jet that I 
passed, leaving a trail of illumination 
behind us, and presently had the kitchen 
jet going. 

It was plain that we had arrived upon 
the field of battle, for the kitchen floor 
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was strewn with corks and bits of glass. 
(Some of the bottles had broken.) But 
it was strewn with something else, too. 
There lay our Sunday dessert—Daisy’s 
beautiful big watermelon—cracked, with 
contents spilled out on the kitchen floor. 

‘*How in the world did it get there, 
Fred?’’ Daisy asked. ‘‘I left it in the 
ice-box. Oh, some one must have been 
in here, after all!’’ she cried with a 
shuddering glance over her shoulder. 

I thought so, too, for the door to the 
basement stood open, but before I could 
say anything there came a familiar voice 
from somewhere. 

‘Is de army gone, Mis’ Daisy?’’ (It 
was characteristic of the rascal that he 
should address the question to my wife 
instead of me). 

‘‘Come out of there!’’ I cried angrily, 
and slowly from under the kitchen table, 
whither he had ignobly retreated at the 
beginning of the fray, emerged George 
Washington Thomas Jefferson Jackson. 
“If you hadn’t tried to steal that water- 
melon, G. W. T. J. J.,’’ I said severely, 
‘‘we would have given you half of it, and 
probably three quarters; but now you 
don’t get a slice, you rascal; no sir, not 
a seed!”’ 

G. W. cast a scared look about him. 
I doubt if he had even heard what I 
said. ‘*Is dey gone fo’ suah—dat army?” 
he asked tremblingly. ‘‘Dey knocked 
me over de firs’ shot,’’ he went on, feel- 
ing of the back of his head, and then 
looking at his hands. He seemed sur- 
prised to find they were not wet. The 
first cork to pop had evidently struck G. 
W. T. J. J. on the head. 

Daisy uttered an hysterical laugh, and 
fled to her room, while I took George 
Washington Thomas Jefferson Jackson 
by the coat collar and marched him from 
the scene of his defeat to the back stoop, 
where I gave him as vigorous a kick as 
my slippered toe could administer. 





Ballade of Fame 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


/ HERE is the glory of King and crown 
Or vanished warrior’s haughty claim? 

How brief is the record of Fortune's frown 

Or the loves and passions of squire and dame! 
They do not merit or praise or blame, 

Since all are shadows that come and go. 
They thought to live by the might of Fame 
And fame is a bubble the children blow. 


The sands of time in the ages drown 
The screeds of those who as prophets came; 
The conqueror sleeps with the hapless clown, 
And neither shall boast of a deathless name; 
The strong and great, and the halt and lame, 
Alike in the end oblivion know, 
No matter how lofty is their aim, 
And fame is a bubble the children blow. 


Like leaves of the Autumn, sere and brown, 
Which once were bright in the sunlight s flame, 
So fade the traces of men's renown; 
So fall the annals of honor or shame, 
For death at the last shall seize and tame, 
However his tread be swift or slow— 
The picture drops from the shattered frame, 
And fame is a bubble the children blow. 


ENVOY. 


Prince! life at best ts a childish game, 
However the players, high or low; 


The end to each is the very same 
And fame ts a bubble the children blow. 
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iN: TWO CHAPTERS 








By LYLIE O. HARRIS 


CHAPTER I. 


PROFOUND sensation thrilled the 
Vieux Carré. 

Divorcee? Estelle St. Ange? Jmpos- 
sible’ But when it was certainly known 
that Estelle had left her husband, the 
witty, the accomplished, the incompar- 
able Armand de Dressac, had the statue 
of Jackson in the old Place d’Armes dis- 
mounted from his bronze horse, and 
marched out of the gate, the amazement 
of the French Quarter could hardly have 
been greater. Not only that a divorce 
in that society was almost unknown, but 
also because of the position of the 
divorced pair. High-born, adorable, rich 
—each worshipped the other, and their 
hearts were welded in love of the little 
fairy drune girl, whose cradle they had 
just begun to rock, when they separated, 
Armand going to France, Estelle back 
to her parents. But the cause, the cause? 
whispered society into the ear of society. 
But even society was at a loss to surmise 
the cause. 

Estelle St. Ange, as everybody knew, 
was as proud as her proudest ancestors, 
and the only child of her parents who 
were as proud and reserved as their 
daughter. Thus none of the circum- 


stances of the strange case leaked out— 
not a chink nor a cranny was permeated 
by any hint of the cause of the trouble. 

Estelle, with her little daughter Félicie, 
and old Zozi, the baby’s nurse, who had 
also nursed the mother, went back to the 


St. Ange home. The house was an old, 
somber, massive, Andalusian looking 
building, low, wide galleried and with 
crawling flights of steps leading up to its 
front doors. It stood alone in a square, 
on dreamy Rue Esplanade, overshad- 
owed by mantling magnolias, and per- 
fumed with growing flowers. Its whole 
aspect was one of luxurious repose. 
About it was an air of aristocratic ease, 
of motionless serenity and calm, which 
seemed to make silent protest against 
haste and hurry. 

Just as her father’s house seemed to 
withdraw itself-into seclusion, so Estelle 
shrank from the world. Rarely was she 
seen, even at mass. She, who once had 
so passionately loved that charming and 
delightful society of which she had been 
a brilliant and magnetic figure, now lived 
only for her parents. 

Whatever might be the cause of her 
separation from her husband, her out- 
ward mien gave nohint. Her counte- 
nance grew more severe, more Junoesque 
—her stateliness more stately. She 
retired into an intangible aloofness, as 
though she would hold herself apart from 
her old world. These were the sole evi- 
dences of the storm which had swept 
over her. But while the proud daughter 
held her proud head up yet more proudly, 
the change in her father was greater still. 

Valcour St. Ange’s life had grown to 
fruition amid spacious and pride engen- 
dering surroundings, in a noble and far 
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spreading demesne in the famous ¢erres 
grasses Of alluvial Louisiana. He was a 
typical Creole of the high class—proud 
and aristocratic. He was not intention- 
ally, only suggestively haughty. Preemi- 
nently ux galant homme du monde, fitted 
to illuminate the cultivated society in 
which he moved, he was also a diligent 
student, famous for his knowledge of the 
unique system of jurisprudence peculiar 
to Louisiana. 

' For such a man the abnegation of the 
martyr was impossible. The vitriol of 
shame would eat into his very vitals and 
literally devour him. Suddenly his coal 
black hair blanched. The tall, graceful 
and commanding figure in which the fire 
of youth had so fiercely burned, was now 
bent together. His face, clear cut and 
shapely, became a collapse of enfolding 
wrinkles. His eyes which had shone 


keen and clear, became dull and sunken. 
Only when the name of de Dressac was 
mentioned, would they flash with a sinis- 


ter light. 

When sometimes he roused himself 
from his brooding and fixed his eye 
upon Estelle, his whole face would 
quiver with agony. Was he contrasting 
her former brimming gayety—the old 
smiling grace of the girl— with the 
marble woman who had taken her place? 
Under his own eyes the change went on, 
and St. Ange, seeing it, cursed himself. 

How fearful his fate! His long line 
of ancestors had shed glory upon the 
family name long before it migrated to 
Louisiana. 

His pride of ancestry was alinost a 
worship, but it had been reserved for 
him to stain their family escutcheon. It 
stung him to the quick and bowed his 
head with anguish. From despondency 
he aroused himself with difficulty, then 
his hot blood would boil, and drawing 
his attenuated figure up until it seemed 
to tower, his dark face would glow with 
the heat of anger, and lifting up his 
withered hands toward heaven, he would 
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bitterly exclaim: ‘‘And I gave him my 
child! JZ, her father! Oh! curse him!— 
God in heaven curse him!” 

During one of these tempests of pas- 
sion his valet entered and put a letter 
into his master’s hand. He looked at 
the superscription and, without breaking 
the seal, threw the letter from him as 
though it were a viper, and fell death 
stricken. 

Old Zozi picked it up, unobserved, but 
remembering what sorrow a letter just 
like it had once before brought upon her 
master, determined to say nothing about 
it—at least not then. 

A few months after the sudden death 
of Valcour St. Ange, his wife, a gentle, 
loving soul, with no capacity to battle 
against trouble, joined her husband in 
the old St. Louis cemetery. 

Estelle was now alone. True, there 
was her little Doucette, such was the 
baby’s love name, but Estelle drew her- 
self curiously apart from the child. She 
never seemed to crave the baby’s pres- 
ence, she never fondled it, nor crooned 
over it in the gloaming any of those 
tender cradle songs which the Creole 
mother sings to her little ons—Ces chan- 
sons qui nous viennent de nos grands- 
grands-peres—as some one says of them. 
Estelle left the baby alinost entirely in 
the charge of old Zozi, who loved the 
little flower like creature with a tropical 
intensity of passion, peculiar to the 
negro nurse. 

*“‘What does Zozi know?’’ was the 
thought often in Estelle’s mind. But 
nothing in the old woman’s words or 
manner ever suggested any knowledge 
whatever of the secret. Zozi had the 
high bred manner of the trusted old 
slave brought up in the house of the 
master and mistress, with the consequent 
sense of responsibility. Her manner 
was perfectly self possessed and re- 
spectful, but not obsequious. She was 
bonne and housekeeper. She ruled over 
the other servants with patience and 
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completeness. The other negroes looked 
up to her, as she was the confidante of 
their mistress. She was a type of the 
most exalted rank of slave. She had the 
highest honor which her race could 
attain. 

With a face full of intelligence, she 
combined firmness, decision and gentle- 
ness. She was straight and rawboned, 
and possessed that wonderful art in 
twisting the “gvon peculiar to her class. 
There was grace in her noiseless, gliding 
steps, and she had a refinement not rare 
in those of her race brought up under 
like conditions. Although Zozi knew 
her importance she never presumed. 
She cheerfully performed her various 
duties, and did as she was bid. But— 
what did she know? Even if Zozi did 
know, Estelle felt that the secret was safe 
enough with her, therefore she ceased 
to be troubled over that possible know- 
ledge. 

For her this secret was the one dread 
trouble in the world, and it darkened 
her soul. Nothing else was of slightest 
moment. She had forgotten that she 
had ever been happy. She who had 
once so passionately loved seemed now 
to have lost the capacity to care for any- 
one. Once she had been keenly suscep- 
tible to pleasure and pain, vivid impres- 
sions and mortal sympathies. All these 
emotions had been wont to follow each 
in rapid succession. Her temperament 
had been warm and poetic— she had 
been a plastic creature affected by this or 
that, yielding to every impression of 
beauty or sentiment—all of her waking 
hours those of exaltation. 

But now she was as quiet and deep 
and still as one of the tarns in the 
cvpriere, and like it her soul reflected 
never a gleam of sunshine. She felt 
frozen. She had intellectual powers but 
they were paralyzed. She sought only 
to forget. To remember was a personal 
degradation. Were it not for the child, 
she would soon know how not to re- 
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member. This thought, at times, was 
like a draught of poison out of hell. 
Then for days the accidental presence of 
the child seemed to terrify her. At 
such times she would fly from it, and 
take refuge in another part of the great, 
silent house, where for hours at a time 
she paced the echoing halls, a prey to 
the most somber brooding. To her 
everything seemed to take on mocking 
shapes which proclaimed her shame and 
threatened to give her over to madden- 
ing publicity. She! a daughter of St. 
Ange! If she could only forget! 

But Doucette? “Zu n'est pas mons- 
tre,—non cherie. Maman est bien folle, 
out, mais Zozt elle t’aime, n’est-ce-pas ma 
belle et bonne?” Then hugging the 
pretty one to her heart Zozi would sing: 


“Zi to te ttt 2020 
Et moi-meme mo te fusil 
Mo sre touche toi— Boum! 
Ah, chere bijou, 
D acajou, 
Mo laimin vous 
Comme cochon aime la boue.” 


Not that Doucette missed the expres- 
sion of mother love— Zozi’s was so satis- 
fying. She was a little sprite, always 
buoyant and brilliant, like a tiny bit of 
thistle down, which danced upon even 


adverse winds. If, in her infancy, 
Doucette was shunned by her mother, 
as she grew older she became such a 
pervading presence in the house it was 
not possible to escape it. The wall that 
the mother had set up between the baby 
and herself, the baby pulled down. 

By and by the mother’s marble face 
began to soften, the tightening lips to 
relax. Doucette grew into a phantom of 
delight, and under the influence of her 
exuberant gayety, the mother sometimes 
became smiling and girlish again, while 
a lost grace came back to her face. 
Under the continual allurements and 
seductions of Doucette, Estelle’s un- 
natural reserve at last gave way, and 
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although remembrance was still a burn- 
ing coal, she yielded to the fascination 
of the child, and thanked God for the 
supreme gift of motherhood. 

* * * * 

And Doucette! The little magician, 
a gay golden butterfly; she was buoyant 
as the 2020s she strove to catch - child of 
the sun —a coaxing, winning little fairy, 
with dark liquid eyes and hair a wave 
of silk with the sheen of the cocoon 
upon it. From her fawn like head down 
to the high arch of her little foot, she 
looked the high born child. She was 
quick blooded and could leap like a 
salmon, run like a centipede and give 
tongue like a fire bell. 

She talked inveterate fafozs, and was 
on the most confidential terms with the 
‘‘clo’ pole’? man, the nursery bogey of 
old New Orleans, whose weird cry makes 
even grown folks feel creepy. The ‘‘any 
ol’ bot’ ’’ man knew her and adored her. 
The cut glass decanters had to be locked 


away after Zozi found her bestowing 
them upon that marchand, in exchange 


for some trumpery toy. Indeed, all the 
marchands of this and of that were her 
cronies, and she was donne camarade with 
every radais in the Quarter. 

Estelle, with a little amused wonder, 
admitted to herself that Doucette was 
decidedly of the democracy. Insensibly 
she had absorbed the sunshine dispensed 
by the little fairy and the shadows were 
gradually lifting from her soul. 

With the child’s singular beauty and 
precocious intelligence was mingled a 
genius for loving and for winning love. 

* * * * 

She was twelve years old when the 
harsh clang of war resounded through 
the land. The Creole population palpi- 
tated with enthusiasm for the Confeder- 
ate cause. They were bound to succeed! 

The whole city bubbled and seethed 
with the intensity of preparation for the 
conflict. Then the men, young and old, 
hurried to the front, that blood red line 


on the border, to meet the invaders ot 
the South. 

The days flew by. 

Then sad tidings began to come in— 
here a father slain, there a brother, now 
a husband, again a lover. Enthusiasm 
burned into a sullen glow of fire. Boys 
became men; girls were changed into 
women. Their gayeties ceased. The 
French Quarter was silent as a grave. 
The opera was deserted. Suspense con- 
stricted every heart. The streets grew 
rank with grass. 

The whole city became somber with 
anxious expectations. The, ‘‘Yankee 
gunboats’’ were reported in the river. 
The skies became lurid with the light of 
burning cotton on the levee, destroyed 
by the owners to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the invaders. 

But all in vain, for the tawny river 
bore down the menace of the North, and 
soldiers in blue marched through the 
streets of New Orleans. Then the shops 
were deserted and often the people went 
hungry, and the time came when the 
city was a city only of old men and 
bereaved women, weak and worn; an 
innumerable throng clad in black. And 
then weeping and wailing and woe to 
the end. 

* » * * 

When the fury of the war was over, 
Madame de Dressac, like every one else, 
was impoverished. Her plantation, the 
happy home of her negroes, where sugar 
had been made on a large scale, was hers 
no longer. Soon, too, she was obliged to 
give up her cityhome. To live ina tiny 
suite of chambres garnies was to enter 
another world. But from the circum- 
stances of that time of desolation and 
universal ruin, no loss of position or of 
amour propre ensued to make the change 
more painful. 

Poverty had become the hand maid of 
aristocracy. Those who had money were 
regarded with contemptuous disdain— 
either they were aliens, who fattened 
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upon confiscated goods, or worse, peo- 
ple who, vampire like, had sucked the 
life blood of their country. 

But to the luxuriously nurtured 
Estelle, with her daintily bred child, 
poverty was hard to bear. 

Of all their slaves, one only refused to 
desert them. Old Zozi remained faith- 
ful. Freedom had no charms for her 
without her mistress and her dede. 

Mother, child and servant lived to- 
gether in the upper story of a plain old 
house which gave on the a//ee that runs 
hand in hand with the Cathedral and its 
close. A mediaeval by-way it is, craggy 
with balconies and peaked with dormer 
windows. 

But how did they live? Doucette 
laughed and often declared how good it 
was to have one’s ‘‘fat’’ to live on. But 


after a while even their fat was consumed. 

The pawn shop of a Marius, who built 
his fortunes upon the ruins of the Car- 
thage of others, had melted an incon- 
ceivable amount of this ‘‘fat,’’ at surpris- 


ingly small cost to Marius. 

Doucette, through it all, was not un- 
happy. She had been reared with all 
the conventional ideas characteristic of 
the Creole. Her school life had been 
passed within the walls of the Ursuline 
Convent, and she was versed in all the 
pretty domesticities of Creole home life, 
with its industries, refinements and 
manifold employments. In the flagged 
court yard, where burned one dazzling 
disc of sunshine, she had made her 
flower garden. This little garden was 
a very passion play of sun and sweet 
scents. Thesun filtered into their front 
rooms through tangled morning glories, 
and small diamond shaped panes of glass 
fixed in with lead. The rooms were 
bare enough. In them were only a few 
pieces of massive furniture; in the fire 
places were old time brass andirons; on 
the walls, only the family portraits. 

But at last arrived the black morning 
when Madame de Dressac had not even 
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the few sous necessary for that day’s food. 
Her jewels, her laces, her silver, her 
costly furniture had long ago been dis- 
posed of, and had brought but little, for 
New Orleans was not then as now the 
Mecca of curio hunters. But Zozi be- 
lieved in works. There was no Creole 
delicatesse she could not make—therefore, 
delicatesse should support her delles et 
bonnes. 

Each day, clad in the stiffest of Guinea 
blue frocks, her head enturbaned with a 
tignon, which had more distracting knots 
and butterfly wings than any other “gnon 
in the Vieux Carré, with great brass 
hoops swinging from ear to shoulder, her 
tray balanced upon her head, she stepped 
forth from the corridor into the Allée St. 
Antoine, and walked erectly to Canal 
street. 

Her stand was always in the deep em- 
brasure of one of the doors of a great 
stone bank. Young clerks out for their 
lunch, young ladies from the American 
Quarter, the strangers who had flocked 
into the town and grown rich in sudden 
Aladdin fashion, were Zozi’s patrons. 
She did not scruple to add fortune tell- 
ing to her stock in trade. There were 
many who believed her to bea sort of 
Voudou priestess, who could give them 
charms to ensure luck in love and _ busi- 
ness and these were willing to pay for 
the little fetiches she manufactured in 
secret. Well, what harm? She said to 
herself, her gvi-gris could not hurt, in- 
deed they did good—for did they not 
help to feed and clothe her two angels? 

The five dreadful years of revolution, 
which had torn down so many paper 
conventionalities, and the poverty which 
followed, had served to distract Estelle’s 
mind from the one thought which had 
seared her very soul. But as Doucette 
began to grow into beautiful womanhood, 
the old horror revived, but there was no 
awakening of the old aversion, for the 
adoration of Doucette was now so great 
that it seemed an atonement. 
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Estelle now began to read certain 
books, just then beginning to come 
under the eye of the general reader. 

What was there so intensely interesting 
in Spencer and Darwin, and their fellow 
writers, Doucette often demanded laugh- 
ingly of her mother. If Estelle answered 
the question, it was only to assert that 
she hated those books, but that they 
treated of subjects in which she must be 
instructed. And the more Estelle read 
the graver she grew—-the-more she scruti- 
nized Doucette—the more she analyzed 
every word, and motion and look of the 
young girl. 

Was Doucette indolent or capricious, 
or was she seemingly unmindful of any 
moment save the present—did she now 
and then express exaggerated ideas of 
events or things, or absorb the supersti- 
tions which floated about them, Estelle 
would reprove her almost sharply. 


Doucette was passionately fond of danc- 
ing, of music, of every passing show, and 


this added to her mother’s anxiety. Was 
there not, too, a suggestiveness in 
Doucette’s appearance? Her lustrous, 
purple black hair, her great, liquid, 
melting, dark eyes, her ivory tinted skin, 
the fullred lips? Her serpent like grace 
of movement was distinctively Nilesque 
to Estelle’s mind, and surely others must 
observe it! The resemblance must im- 
press even strangers. Still all might be 
well if the child did not marry. Merci- 
ful God! Who wou/d marry Doucette 
if he knew? All the old shame burned 
anew within the mother’s heart. Dou- 
cette had been reared in a stricter seclu- 
sion than is usual even for Creole girls. 
So far there had been nothing tragical in 
her life; indeed, she was always a gay, 
happy creature. True, poverty was a 
betise, and even the appetite of seventeen 
does not always clamor for .pofage des 
ognons, des haricots, et du riz. But every- 
body else of her world was poor, so her 
pride suffered in no wise. 

One of the most delightful sozrees she 
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had ever attended, where she had met 
young Henri St. Amant for the first 
time, was in a grand old mansion on 
Bayou St. John, almost denuded of 
furniture. The refreshments offered by 
her accomplished and aristocratic hostess 
that memorable evening were roasted 
sweet. potatoes, heaped on huge silver 
salvers, accompanied with orangeade 
made from the bitter oranges which grew 
in the ladies’ gardens. It had been very 
funny, and everybody had laughed a 
great deal, and Henri had made some 
graceful compliments to the hostess and 
recalled the fact that it was in this very 
salon that she had banqueted Louis 
Philippe. How often, he said, had his 
father told the story of that royal feast. 

The dress Doucette had worn at this 
soiree was in exquisite taste. But that 
same white muslin, par exemple, what 
vicissitudes of time it had known! It 
was even beginning to show age sadly. 

“Maittresse de raccomodage,” that is 
my “metier,’ she said ene day to her 
mother, after patiently darning it. ‘‘Ah, 
Mamoute, when shall thy Doucette see 
herself ex grande tenue? Maybe when 
I marry me, hein?” “Dieu te defend, ma 
fille!” Estelle exclaimed, her face dark- 
ening. ‘‘Aais comment donc, Maman? 
Me?—of course | have the intention to 
marry me—not zow, of course—some of 
these days. /V’est-ce-pas, belle Maman!”’ 
Then, with the fervency of that sun 
which had quickened her blood, she 
kissed and caressed her mother, entreat- 
ing her not to take her aw serieuse. 

She was such a joyous, brilliant crea- 
ture! full of warm life and love. She 
was beautiful, too—beautiful in form and 
feature, but still more lovely with the 
complex, spiritual beauty of the ideal 
Creole woman. 

It is hard to analyze the type, although 
a distinct creation in loveliness. It is 
made of dark, liquid eyes, of luminous 
ivorine skin, of suppleness of rounded 
limbs, with perfection of movement and 
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slender grace; of light spirits, gay repartee 
and saucy whimsicality. Such was Dou- 
cette, and so infinitely charming that all 
who met her were fascinated. Her 
mother had long dreaded the coming of 
the time of lovers. But the hour had 
struck. 

At that famous potato sozree, where she 
had met Henri, she had kindled in the 
heart of that young man a mounting 
flame of love that was to lap the skies. 

Weeks had passed since first he met 
Doucette, but he was in despair. It 
seemed impossible ever to get to the 
heart of that tricky sprite. She hada 
fashion of airily changing the conversa- 
tion whenever it drifted into sentiment. 
Sometimes she would meet him with the 
benignant impartiality of a sister, so 
frankly would she extend her hand, so 
confidingly would she talk with him. 
But perhaps the next time they met, the 
precious little imp, full of shyness and 
reserve, would manage to make him feel 
that he was supreme in her imagination. 
Then she would smile upon him. Ah! 
that smile, how it maddened him! Then 
he grew silent from the very ecstasy of 
his contemplation. 

Notwithstanding that Doucette had 
been even more zealously guarded from 
contact with the world than most girls of 
her class, still youth will seek youth, and 
Estelle, with all her fears and anxieties 
for her child, could not immure her in 
conventual solitude. She knew that the 
girl’s charm and beauty would evoke 
love. But what if Doucette, too, should 
love? Then she must see her child 
suffer. For Doucette there could be no 
marriage. : 

The girl, even as she fenced with her 
lover, was conscious that at times she felt 
oppressed by something vague, imper- 
ceptible, intangible. It had come over 
her little by little, just as she had seen 
the fog come creeping over the river. 

What mysterious thing was this? 
Whence those undefined yearnings and 
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terrors, and above all, what was that 
sudden uplifting of the heart which 
seemed to widen her narrow horizon and 
make it bloom with tropical color? 

Instinctively she had hidden her heart 
from her lover, but one day, it was at 
mass, he had surprised that heart in her 
eyes, and even as he did so she had been 
startled into self knowledge, and hence- 
forth a halo of love encircled them. 

When Henri, soon after that day, 
called at the dim old house in Allée St. 
Antoine, he asked only for Madame de 
Dressac. She instantly saw what ordeal 
was before her and her child. How her 
heart went out to the young man. After 
all, why not let them marry and be 
happy? But quick upon this tempting 
suggestion came the hounds of the 
Eumenides. The specter, banished for 
the moment, stood forth with vivid, 
haunting. distinctness. No! she could 
not leave them her inheritance of woe. 
After all, Doucette might not love Henri. 

Yet there flashed into the mother’s 
quickened mind, recollections of faint 
changes, of chance dropped words, of 
blushes and down cast eyes. Perhaps 
all was not so well with Doucette. 

Some spiritual telegraphy between the 
man and the maid had assured each of 
the other’s love. No word had yet been 
spoken. .Inexorable custom of the 
Creole world forbade it, but Henri had 
now come to ask for Doucette’s hand. 

He had not imagined that Madame de 
Dressac would oppose his suit. A St. 
Amant was as well born as a St. Ange. 
He was the only son of an old baronial 
planter, and much of his life had been 
passed in the solitude of a great planta- 
tion. The walls of the parlor showed 
many a grand and somber portrait of his 
ancestors. His own handsome face won 
immediate confidence, while his-debon- 
air and frank manner took everybody 
by storm. He was a sound, wholesome, 
practical fellow, kind and lenient to the 
follies of others. Moreover, he was a 
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close student, and lastly, his fortunes had 
not gone down in the almost universal 
wreck. 

What happiness it would be to reinstate 
his beloved and her mother in that lux- 
ury and state which both would so well 
adorn! 

So it was with rapturous heart that he 
presented himself in the little salon and 
asked for Madame de Dressac. 

She listened quietly to his proposal, 
thanked. him for the honor shown Dou- 
cette, but assured him it was impossible, 
Doucette could not marry him. 

‘*But Madame, she loves me—I know 
Doucette loves me!”’ 

‘“*T am afraid she does, Henri. If only 
she did not—oh, we miserable ones!’’ 

‘*But Madame, what reason?’ You 
know me, my life, my prospects. You 
know I adore Doucette — and pardon 
Madame, but I am almost sure Doucette 
loves me—then Madame, what reason ?’’ 

The mother’s heart cried out within 
her. Why should her child suffer. She 
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so innocent, so lovely, so adorable? 
And this young man who had won her 
affection, why inflict needless pain upon 
him? She herself had endured pain and 
shame so long, why impose upon these 
two young people such a burden of bitter 
grief? Let them be happy. ‘The guilt 
be on my own head,”’ she said to her- 
self. But even as she made this pact 
with her conscience, a sudden remem- 
brance smote her. She must seek 
counsel with Pére Ignace. A few more 
hours of uncertainty would not be such 
an intolerable affliction to the lovers. 
Then she said, with dignity: 

“Monsieur, 1 have almost said ‘yes’ to 
your request. I do not mind saying to 
you, that you are the only man whom | 
could bear to see the husband of my 
daughter, but I cannot answer you now.”’ 

She extended her hand and the young 
man bending low kissed it rapturously. 

“ Merci, Madame—and when—”’ 

‘This evening—”’ 

“Alors, au revoir, Madame. 


(Concluded in the January National.) 


THEN ALL WERE LOOKING FOR A KING 


hen all were looking for a king 

To stay their foes and lift them high; 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry. 


O, Son of Man, to right our lot 
Naught but Thy presence can avail; 

Yet on the road Thy wheels are not, 
Nor on the sea Thy sail! 


My how or when Thou wilt not heed, 
But come down Thine own secret stair, 

That Thou mayst answer all my need— 
Yea, every by-gone prayer. 


George MacDonald 
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THE MIRACLE OF THE BATOPILAS MINES 


6682 OSS” SHEPHERD of Batopilas, 
Mexico, is dead. 


When the news 


flashed over the wires recently old resi- 
~dents of the city of Washington knew 


that it was the ‘‘ pas- 
sing’’ of the great- 
est ‘‘Silver King”’ 
of modern times. 

Every mining ter- 
ritory has its stories 
of thrilling adven- 
tures fraught with 
bitter disappoint- 
ments, hopes un- 
realized and of joy 
and riches come 
in a single night to 
take the place of 
black despair. 

In this respect 
the state of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, is 
not an exception. 


By S. GLEN ANDRUS 


With Engravings from Photographs by Dr. C. W. Hawley 


of his demise was 


THE LATE ALEXANDER R. SHEPHERD 


If ever the story of 


the inining camps 
Chihuahua is 
written, there will 
be none stranger, 
more thrilling, 
more filled with 
the true romance 
of life than the 
story of the Batop- 


of 


ilas Mining Company. 
almost inaccessible canyons of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, where civilization has 
to creep in by mule back, Alexander R. 
Shepherd worked out the problem of life 


Buried in the 


in a manner more 
fascinating than 
fiction, more dar- 
ing than most hero- 
ism of history and 
more astoundingly 
wonderful than the 
tales of the Arabian 
Nights. 

Thirty years ago 
the late czar of the 
Strangest mining 
camp in the west- 
ern world was one 
of the best known 
men in the United 
States. When his 
sudden death was 
announced Sep- 
tember 12, | last, 
comparatively few 
were aware of his 
existence and still 
fewer know the 
strange story of his 
achievements in 
the far away barren 
barrancas of west- 
ern Mexico. Gov: 
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ernor Shepherd, as his intimates always 
addressed him, was governor of the 
District of Columbia during General 
Grant’s first term. In fact, he was the 
man who planned and built the capital 
city, as it appears today. Riches, honor 
and power were his in a degree that 
comes to fewmen. Of a sudden all this 
was changed and Governor Shepherd 
found himself penniless with a wife and 
seven children to support. The story 
of his downfall financially and of his 
political demise need not be told here, 
for it is Governor Shepherd, the silver 
king of Chihuahua, in whom we are in- 
terested. 

It is not amiss to recall, however, that 
in 1861, Governor Shepherd was presi- 
dent of the Washington city council, and, 
having grown tired of hearing that city 
called a mud hole, determined that it 
should become a place of artistic beauty. 
Despite bitter protest and political in- 
fluence he adhered to his plans, and 
when he had finished the city was saddled 
with an enormous debt, many people had 
been hit hard financially and Governor 
Shepherd was the most cheerfully hated 
man in the district. He builded, how- 
ever, better than he knew, for, as the 


GOVERNOR SHEPHERD ON HIS FAVORITE HORSE, SULTAN 
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years passed, all united in admitting and 
praising his wisdom and foresight. Upon 
his return to the capital city years after- 
ward, he was met with brass bands and 
féted every hour of his visit. Every 
effort proved unavailing, for he had set 
his hand to the plough in far away, semi- 
barbaric Batopilas‘:and Governor Shep- 
herd was not the man to turn back from 
any undertaking. 

As in Washington so in Batopilas, 
Governor Shepherd accomplished an 
amazing work. Arriving there penniless, 
twenty-three years ago, practically an 
exile from his native city and native 
country, he built up a fortune estimated 
from $6,000,000 to $10,c00,000, made his 
business associates even more wealthy 
than himself and rounded out a career 
which for picturesqueness and daring 
has no parallel. No oriental potentate 
ever lived in more regal splendor than 
Governor Shepherd during the latter 
years of his life and yet his iife was 
simplicity itself and filled with daily 
hardships. No potentate ever ruled 
more absolutely than did Governor 
Shepherd in his smal] and _ isolated 
domain, yet his government and rule 
were based upon a genuine love for hu- 
manity and a desire 
to make the lot of 
fellow men _ with 
whom he came in 
daily contact as 
happy and comfort- 
able as possible. The 
same characteristic 
that led him to cause 
Washington to bloom 
with lasting beauty 
impelled him to 
make for himself, his 
family and workmen 
a garden of Eden 
amid the sands and 
canyons of old Mex- 
ico. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that 
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Governor Shepherd 
was the principal 
owner of the richest 
silver mines in the 
world, for where but 
in Batopilas will 
there be found ore 
which assays from $6 
to $8 per pound, or 
from $12,000 to $16,- 
ooo per ton? And 
if the ore were not 
of exceeding rich- 
ness the story of 
Batopilas would 
never have been told, 
for it would have cost 
more to market it 
than it is worth. To begin, just where 
is Batopilas? If you take the ‘‘Rocky 
Mountain Limited’”’ on the Rock Island 
road at Chicago, go to El Paso and 
transfer to a Pullman car on the Mexican 
Central for Chihuahua and arrive at the 
latter city, the journey to Batopilas has 
but begun. About 250 miles south and 
west of Chihuahua is the town of Ba- 
topilas, in the district of San Andres, 
nestled in a canyon of wonderful colors 
and which is undoubtedly an extension 
of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. The 
trip from the city of Chihuahua to 
Batopilas is a wonderful story of itself. 
From Chihuahua, the Chihuahua & 
Pacific railroad takes you to San An- 
tonio, a distance of sixty-six miles. 
From San Antonio a rickety stage runs 
forty miles in the direction of Batopilas, 
where it suddenly stops, leaving the 
traveler to the mercy of the burro or the 
mule. 

If you are in really first class fighting 
trim, fit to go the pace for twenty rounds, 
you may venture to try the six days’ 
journey by mule back which will be 
necessary if you expect to see the Shep- 
herd domains. This ride of nearly 150 
miles is one never to be forgotten, for it 
is full of magnificent scenery, venture- 
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NOON CAMP OF A MULE PACK TRAIN ON ROAD TO BATOPILAS 


Laie 3 e | 





some stretches of road, where one mis- 
step would plunge you into almost 
bottomless chasms, is filled with inde- 
scribable sunsets and electrifying sun- 
rises, is not without danger from attack 
by the fiercest tribes of mountain bandits 
and is a journey whose every mile opens 
a new world. One sleeps on mother 
earth with a saddle for a pillow and a 
rifle for a bed fellow and there is nota 
dull moment, waking or sleeping, for the 
events of the day have left the imagina- 
tion vivid for the sleeping hours. Upon 
the last stage of this journey, the morn- 
ing of the last day, a scene of wondrous 
beauty suddenly unfolds. You are 8,000 
feet high, perched upon the rim of the 
barranca in which is situated the town of 
Batopilas. Over the valley and several 
thousand feet below you the mists of a 
foggy morning are beginning to scatter 
at the fast reddening beck of the rising 
sun. You stand upon the trail, looking 
down. Nothing can be seen, for the 
vaporous covering is too thick for the eye 
to penetrate. Suddenly the blanket of 
gray becomes thin and transparent and 
through its folds the valley can be seen 
stretching away in immense distances, its 
wonderous pigments of browns and blues 
and grays and crimsons mingling in a 
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picture which the hand of mortal artist 
cannot faithfully reproduce. In the 
center of this, nature’s frame, lies Ba- 
topilas, apparently so near that the out- 
stretched hand can reach it, yet full five 
hours’ journey distant. 

As venturesome as is the trip of today 


. to Batopilas, it is nothing compared with 


the first journey made by Governor 
Shepherd. Penniless in Washington, he 
had heard of the stories of rich mines at 
Batopilas and determined to seek his 
fortune anew in that far away place. In 
telling me about those early days he said: 

“‘The San Miguel mine and the 
hacienda -were taken possession of by 
Mr. H. L. Stevens in April, 1880, and 
in May of the same year, I with my 
family and party drove from San An- 
tonio, Texas, to Chihauhua, across the 
plains, the trip occupying forty days. 
The journey, as you may guess, was not 
unaccompanied with danger, as the 
Apaches were on the war path and were 
destroying entire immigrant trains and 
villages. General W. T. Sherman was 
then in command of the United States 
army, and not desiring to have the scalps 


of myself and family adorn the wigwan 
of some Apache chieftain, I appealed to 
him. His response was generous, for he 
gave me the following letter: 


“<*To the Officers of the United States 
Army stationed in Texas:—The bearer, 
Ex-Governor Alex. R. Shepherd of Wash- 
ington, with family and party, ts leaving 
Washington for the city of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, passing through a portion of 
Texas. lL ask for him the same treatment 
you would give me. 

W. 7. SHERMAN, General. 


‘This ‘made our paths straight,’ so to 
speak, and carried us safely through. 
On July 1 of that year I reached the 
mines and relieved Mr. Stevens, who 
went home by the way of San Francisco.”’ 
The conditions which met Governor 
Shepherd at Batopilas were of a character 
thoroughly to test even a heart of oak. 
It affected but did not subdue the gov- 
ernor. Batopilas was at that time a 
miserable Indian settlement of 300 
wretched souls. The valley, which is 
on the sea level, isin summer a veritable 
inferno of heat, insects and disease. It 

had been reported 


VALLEY OF THE BATOPILAS RIVER, SHOWING THE TRAIL LEAD- that since the seven- 
ING DOWN A MOUNTAIN &,000 FEET HIGH TO THE LEVEL OF teenth century hun- 


THE RIVER, WHICH IS 2,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 


dreds of millions of 
dollars had been 
taken out of the 
mines there. On the 
contrary, the. gover- 
nor found a hacienda 
of forty and one-half 
acres, with three old 
stamps and two ar- 
rastras. Hampered 
by lack of sufficient 
capital to develope 
his concessions, two 
weeks distant from 
the nearest market 
for the products of 
his mines and in a 
country where abso- 














lutery nothing can grow 
and where every ton of 
freight costs $100 in 
transportation, the pros- 
pect was something ap- 
palling. 

A short time was suf- 
cient to make Governor 
Shepherd believe in the 
future of Batopilas, how- 
ever, and he _ deter- 
mined to make the prop- 
erty develop itself from 
the yearly output. His 
success in the face of 
almost insurmountable 
obstacles was nearly be- 
yond belief. This is 
what he had at the date 
of his death, after twenty-three years of 
patient, pains-taking labor, years filled 
with hardships not unalloyed with joy: 
The haciendas of San Miguel and San 
Antonio, containing forty-five acres, with 
their equipment capable of treating 
$3,000,000 of ore yearly, mines, tunnels 
and workings with a total length of 226,- 
796 feet or forty-three miles; ranches 
containing 70,575 acres, dam, aqueduct 
and water power of 500 horse power 
capacity; twenty-two lots in Batopilas 
and Chihuahua, five stations on the 
Chihuahua road, bridge connecting 
haciendas, and mineral concessions 
from the government of Mexico cover- 
ing sixty-one square miles of gold and 
silver mining territory. 

This cost Governor Shepherd and his 
business associates $11,306,434.57 and 
every dollar of it has been taken from 
the mines, which have yielded in twenty- 
two years a total of $13,863, 304.84. Only 
a tiny corner of his great concessions 
have been worked. Casual exploration 
has ‘already located over 350 veins of 
gold and as many of silver. The supply 
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seems almost inexhaustible and almost 
fabulous ‘wealth was at last within the 
grasp of the former governor of Wash- 
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THE BRIDGE AT BATOPILAS. 
THE TUNNEL BUILDINGS AND THE CONCENTRATION MILL, 
OR HACIENDA SAN ANTONIO 
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THE PICTURE SHOWS ALSO 





It will be years, however, before 
the concessions will be thoroughly ex- 
plored, because the present mines have 
given no indication of ‘‘petering out,’’ 
and until they do it is unnecessary to 


ington. 


open new ones. Within the next few 
years railroad transportation facilities 
are bound to come within a short distance 
of Batopilas, and as soon as this happens 
Governor Shepherd’s holdings will more 
than double in value, for in addition to 
the tremendously. decreased cost of 
marketing the product, better transpor- 
tation will give him an opportunity to 
work low grade ores as well as high grade. 

The mines which are now being 
worked at Batopilas are: The San 
Miguel, Todos Santos, Roncesvalles, 
Camuchin and Deschubridora, the out- 
put of which during 1902 was nearly 
$3,000,000. From 1,000 to 1,300 native 
laborers are employed in the mines and 
the town of Batopilas has grown to be 
a city of between 6,000 and 7,000 people. 
It is, however, unlike any other mining 
town in the country, for it is a sort of 
principality over which Governor Shep- 
herd exercised a strange and yet supreme 
authority, the Mexican government never 
interfering with him. To be sure, the 
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city has its jefe, its judge of letters and 
minor judge, its jail and police force of 
fifteen men, but they were all appointees 
of Governor Shepherd. It was he who 
saw to it that the citizens of Batopilas 
were fed and clothed and provided with 
supplies which cost almost their weight 
in silver delivered to the people. It 
was Governor Shepherd who built their 
churches, their school houses and their 
homes, and who taught them to preserve 
municipal government and order in this 
rugged wilderness of the far southwest. 

For himself and family, however, Gov- 
ernor Shepherd built a queer little 
municipality of his own, apart from the 
outer world and made capable of defence 
against any uprising of peons or attacks 
of mountain bandits. This walled city 
of the Shepherds is called Hacienda San 
Miguel and consists of twenty acres lying 
against the side of the mountain. The 
hacienda is inclosed by a solid wall of 
masonry ten feet high and two feet thick, 
entrance being made possible by massive 
iron gates. There is rarely a time when 
inside this walled American city in the 
heart of the Mexican wilderness there is 
not stored several million dollars in ore 
and silver bars. In fact, the hoard 
steadily increases, for it was Governor 
Shepherd’s policy to build up silver 
monuments against the time when the 
steam horse should penetrate his fastness 
and make his silver more valuable. The 
Hacienda is a veritable dream of beauty. 
In it grows nearly every variety of 
tropical plant of beautiful foliage. Its 
streets and walks are finely paved and its 
small gardens and miniature lakes, its 
inany bowers of retreat and shady nooks, 
were planned and constructed by one 
whose soul was: filled with the love of 
nature. 

In carrying out his policy of making 
the place as attractive as possible for his 
workmen, Governor Shepherd built a 
fine hotel for the American mechanics. 
Realizing that the climate would be hard 
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upon his men, he spent $25,000 in build- 
ing a modern hospital with twenty-five 
beds in it. This institution is equipped 
with electric light, running water and 
every modern appliance that can be 
found in an up-to-date city hospital. It 
is in charge of Dr. R. S. Wagner, who is 
a skillful physician and accomplished 
gentleman and who married one of 
Governor Shepherd’s daughters. To 
maintain this hospital costs between 
$8,000 and $10,000 yearly, for expense is 
not spared and it was a work very near 
to the governor’s heart. Under his 
charge, Dr. Wagner has two trained 
nurses whom he secured in the United 
States and every afternoon there is treat- 
ment in a free dispensary connected 
with the hospital. Last year 300 patients 
were received in the hospital and 6,000 
received treatment in the free dispensary. 

Other buildings in the hacienda are: 
an assay Office, immense store rooms, 
machine shop, reduction plant and a 
thirty stamp mill. Having built his 
walled home, Governor Shepherd found 
it necessary to provide it with water. In 
order to do so he spent $2,000,0c0 
in constructing an aqueduct of solid 
masonry two miles in length. This 
aqueduct also supplies the water for a 
new 130 stamp mill which was recently 
constructed for treatment of low grade 
ore, provides the power for a large ice 
plant and electric lighting plant and also 
power for the drills. The water which 
flows through the aqueduct actually 
passes under the bed of the Batopilas 
river.and connects with a second aque- 
duct which provides power for the 
machinery in the San Miguel mine. 
One of his greatest accomplishments and 
one of which, I think, he was most proud, 
is the long tunnel ‘extending two miles 
through the solid rock and reaching the 
heart of the San Miguel mine. It took 
ten years to construct it and cost over 
$2,000,000, and nothing more aptly illus 
trates the dogged- tenacity. of the late 
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governor. Through this tunnel all the 
ore is taken and it saves the great expense 
of hoisting it to the top of the mine and 
carting it down the rugged steeps of the 
mountain. 

When I asked the master of this won- 
derful enterprise where he got his ‘fuel, 
he smiled and replied: 

‘‘Burros bring it to me from a distance 
of two days’ journey, and itis getting 
farther and farther away every year. 
Wood which I use for fuel costs me $16 
a cord, and it is not wood to brag of at 
that.” 

One of the first things which attracts 
the attention in Batopilas is a remark- 
able stone bridge connecting the hacien- 
da with the mining side of the river. Its 
huge abutments and massive proportions 
elicit attention. It appears that in the 
early days of the mines connection was 
frequently cut off for weeks at a time 
during the fierce floods that come when 
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the snows melt in the spring and rush 
down from the mountain tops, clogging 
the river and swelling it into a raging 
torrent. With characteristic combative- 
ness, Governor Shepherd determined to 
conquer the floods, and so he built the 
stone bridge at a cost of $100,000. It 
has withstood the assaults of years and 
he assured me that it would be there for 
all time. 

As might be expected, Governor Shep- 
herd and his family were unable to with- 
stand the climate of Batopilas during the 
rainy season, when the heat is such as 
the native alone can endure. Accord- 
ingly, he found a picturesque spot on the 
top of Mt. Yerbanis, two hours climb 
from the hacienda and nearly 9,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. There he 
built a charming and sumptuous summer 
home far above the deadly mists of the 
valley and away from the hum of the 
mining machinery and the odors of the 


HACIENDA SAN MIGUEL, BATOPILAS, THE HOME OF GOVERNOR SHEPHERD: SHOW- 
ING THE AQUEDUCT IN THE DISTANCE AND ENTRANCE TO THE SAN MIGUEL MINE 
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mnills. A more charming retreat it is 
hard to imagine, and it was there that 
life was most happy for the governor. 
The journey into Batopilas is interest- 
ing;-the journey out with the bullion 
pack train is the experience of a life time. 
The ore is made into seventy pound 
bullion bars and two bars are packed 
upon each mule. The mule train con- 
sists of 300 mules, each laden with about 
$1,000 worth of bullion. The train is 
in charge of a jefe, or manager, and there 
is one cargador to every four mules. 
The cargador and jefe are armed with 
a pair of forty-four caliber Colt’s revol- 
vers and the finest repeating rifles money 
can buy. Evey one of them is a trained 
mountaineer, is quick on the trigger and 
can shoot straight asa sunbeam. Many 
have been the determined attempts to 
hold up the train, but the company has 
never lost a single bar of bullion. Nearly 
every foot of the journey is made in 
single file, for there are many places 
where two mules abreast would mean a 
sudden descent of several thousand feet 
for them and their precious loads. 
Eternal vigilance is the sole price of 
safety while freighting the output of the 
Batopilas mines. Each night when the 
camping place is reached the loads are 
taken off the mules’ backs and carefully 
stacked. An armed guard patrols about 
the pile of silver all night long, and the 
packing up horn blows. long before the 
inorning sunbeams tip the tallest adjacent 
peak. A rude breakfast of black coffee 
and /ortil/o and the long train is again 
winding its way among the mountain 
passes. The dav’s journey consists of 
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thirty-five miles, and rarely is more 
attempted. Occasionally one of the 
heavily laden mules slips over a cliff and 
the entire pack is delayed while the 
cargadors find a way to get the two 
seventy pound bars up to the trail. 

One thing that struck me as remark- 
able was the fact that every bit of 
machinery used in the Batopilas mines 
was made at Batopilas. This is almost a 
necessity, for it would be next to im- 
possible to pack some of the special 
machinery which is used; it is cheaper 
to employ the mechanics and make it in 
the company’s own shops. ‘The labor 
problem was, perhaps, the most difficult 
Governor Shepherd had to solve. It is 
next to impossible to keep the American 
laborers in Batopilas. ‘They do not like 
the climate nor the society. Those who 
do remain receive from $3 to $4 gold, 
while the Mexican mechanics get from 
$3 to $4 silver per day. Peons are paid 
from $1.50 to $2, drill men from $2.50 to 
$3, mine bosses $5, and superintendents 
from $6 to $9 per day. 

Nearly the entire output of the mines 
is taken to the United States by way of 
the Mexican Central and Rock Island 
railroads. Some of it is smeltered at 
Omaha and a great deal of it in New 
Jersey. 

No matter upon whose shoulders the 
imantle of Governor Shepherd falls, his 
task will be a difficult one. Although 
the day of wonder working at Batopilas 
passed with the life of its master, there 
stills remains a business proposition 
which might well stagger anyone save an 
industrial Alexander. 


THE BRAVEST ONE 


The bravest one is not the one who stands 
Voicing his valor from the house-top high; 
But rather him who hides a broken heart 
Beneath a smile. Could you do this? Could I? 


Ldwin Carlile Litsey 
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By BYRD PRILLERMAN 


WHEN aman becomes great and fam- 
ous, everybody is curious to know 
how he is regarded among the neighbors 
of his childhood and youth. ‘There is 
probably no saying of Jesus better known 
than this one: ‘‘A prophet is not without 
honor, but in his own country, and 
among his kin, and in his own house.”’ 
The educated and professional people 
of West Virginia honor and admire Mr. 
Booker T. Washington as a great orator, 
the leader of his race and one of the fore- 
most educators of America; but those 
who knew him best in childhood and 
youth delight to think of him as the 
chubby baby, the quiat boy, the thought- 
ful lad, and the diligent school boy. 
Many remember him as an industrious 
Sunday school teacher, a careful church 
clerk, a successful school teacher, a ready 
debater and a Christian young man. 
Booker T. Washington has ever been 

a unique character. I one day met an 
old woman who lived at the place of his 
birth when he was born. How delighted 
she was to tell of his early life. She said 
that ‘‘Booker”’ was not like other child- 
ren on the slave plantation; that he 
would not play with the other children, 
but would stand around and watch them 
play. His frequently standing in one 
place and looking ‘‘North”’ was a curious 
omen to many of the old slaves. When 
quite a small boy he and a bag of corn 
were tied on to an-old gray horse and 


sent to mill. His first teacher, now 
teaching in Charleston, loves to tell what 
a dilligent pupil Booker was. Some of 
the old miners like to tell how he used 


-to haul coal from them in the mines. 


The minister, who is now pastor of Mr. 
Washington’s church in Malden, relates 
with much interest how ‘‘Booker T.,’’ 
when a mere boy, was brought to 
Charleston by the Malden Debating 
Club to speak against the Charleston 
Club. The latter club had defeated 
Malden in a previous debate, but this 
time Malden bore aome the laurels. 
The Charleston Club was composed. of 
grown men, but they conceded that 
‘*Booker T.’’ was the force which gained 
the victory for the Malden Club. 

Some like to tell how Miss Fanny 
Smith, one of the purest and best young 
women in Malden, became his sweet- 
heart in youth and his wife in manhood. 

One of his old pupils, now one of the 
most successful teachers in the Charles- 
ton public schools, tells how Mr. Wash- 
ington would stop teaching arithmetic 
and grammar to lecture his pupils on the 
care of their nails, hair, teeth and cloth- 
ing, and on the importance of the 
formation of right habits. The traces 
on the life of this woman can be seen 
today. She lives in a two story house of 
her own, on one of the principal streets 
of Charleston. 

Before Booker T. Washington came to 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON GUNNING NEAR HIS OLD HOME IN WEST VIRGINIA 



























manhood he was great in Malden and On June 15, 1898, Mr. Washington 
great in West Virginia. ‘The first time delivered the address to the graduating 
I saw him he was speaking in the court class of the West Virginia Colored Insti- 
house in Charleston. I saw him acting tute, in his old county of Kanawha. A 
clerk of the leading church association large audience from various parts of the 
in the state. I saw him again when he state and from Ohio, came to hear him. 
was invited to address a teachers’ insti- Hundreds of people came from Charles- 
tute in Charleston, he being the only ton. The audience was anxiously await- 
colored man to receive this recognition ing the appearance of the speaker, when 
in Kanawha county. Mr. Washington, in passing through one 
One can but admire Mr. Washington’s of the halls to the platform, saw an old 
simple devotion to his sister and other minister whom he had known years 
friends in Malden. I have seen old _ before waiting to great him. He gave 
“‘Uncle’’ Washington Ferguson hobbling _ the old man a hearty greeting and invited 
about on his cane, delighted to welcome him to sit with him on the platform, and 
this stepson to his old home. Then I in addition to this, before they reached 
have seen Mr. Washington walkingabout the hall, gave the old preacher some 
Malden, looking up old friends. I have money and told him if he ever came to 
seen him sauntering in the garden of the need help to let him know. 
old Ruffner house, viewing the old vine- When the great educator was intro- 
yard; and inspecting the old kitchen in duced, he began: his address by ‘telling 
which he used to study. Here he was how much pleasure it gave him to be 
received most cordially by the daughter back among the friends of his youth, and 
and grand children of Mrs. Viola Ruffner, to have seated with him on the platform 
the woman for whom, as a boy, he the man who had baptized him and 
worked. eee ay pee: received him into the church. He spoke 




















most eloquently for two hours. But [ 
thought what he did was even more 
forceful than what he said. 

In May, 1899, when Mr. Washington 
was planning for his vacation in Europe, 
he decided to bring his wife to Malden, 
on her first visit to West Virginia. 
When they reached Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, however, he received a telegram 
urging him to come to Boston immedi- 
ately. As he always puts business before 
pleasure, he let Mrs. Washington take 
one route for Malden and he took another 
for Boston. When Mrs. Washington 
arrived at Charleston, West Virginia, she 
_was startled to find her husband there 
awaiting her. On reaching Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, he had learned by tele- 
graph that he could defer his trip to 
Boston until Monday. That being Fri- 
day night, he had come immediately to 
Charleston, .arriving. there one hour 


MR. WASHINGTON DOESN’T ALWAYS GO FISHING FOR BENEVOLENT MILLIONAIRES 
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before his wife. ‘They drove to Malden, 
where they spent the day with Mrs. 
Amanda Johnson, his sister. Mr. Wash- 
ington spent much of the time in visit- 
ing the scenes of his boyhood, and in 
talking with old friends on the streets. 

That evening, accompanied by one of 
his Malden friends, he drove to Charles- 
ton to catch a train for Boston. On 
arriving at Charleston he asked to be 
driven to the home of an old friend who 
was confined to his room by a protracted 
and fatal illness. This room, made dark 
and dreary by the shadow of death, 
seemed to those present to - become 


illuminated by the Christian -spirit of: 
the visitor, and for the time the patient- 
Both of these men - 


forgot his suffering. 
had been born in Franklin county, Vir- 
ginia, and had played together and 
worked together in Malden, but now 
they must part to meet no more in this 
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world. Having been detained in this 
home until almost time for the train, the 
driver went dashing down the street with 
his passenger, when they met one of the 
most prominent white physicians of 
Charleston. Mr. Washington and this 
physician are intimate friends, having 
taught school in Malden at the same 
time. They recognized each other as 
they passed, but their drivers were going 
so rapidly that their carriages were nearly 
a square from each other before they 
could be stopped. Mr. Washington and 
the physician each ordered his carriage 
back. When they approached each 
other they alighted and grasped each 
other’s hands in the middle of the street. 
Both of them had risen from poverty, 
and they congrav lated each other on the 
success achieved. ‘‘We are all proud of 


your achievements and feel honored by 
them,’’ the physician said. 

Mrs. Washington spent the next day 
in Malden, and he came to Charleston 
and spoke to a large audience in one of 


the principal halls of the city. She left 
Charleston on the evening train to join 
her husband in New York to take a 
steamer for Europe, but stopped at 
Handley, West Virginia, to see Mr. 
Washington’s only surviving aunt. I 
met this aunt afterward, and she was de- 
lighted to talk of the childhood of her 
relative who had attained such renown. 

On his return from Europe Mr. Wash- 
ington was given a reception by the citi- 
zens of Charleston, the invitation having 
been sent to him at Paris by the city 
council. On this occasion he spoke to 
the people of Charleston in the Opera 
House. He was introduced by ex-Gov 
ernor MacCorkle, and Governor George 
W. Atkinson presided. The notable 
feature of this visit, however, was the 
public reception given to Mr. Washing- 
ton in the Capitol by Governor Atkin- 
son. The reception was largely attended 
by men and women of both races. 

This distinguished son of West Vir- 
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ginia has returned to this ‘‘Mountain 
State’? many times since he went to 
Tuskegee twenty years ago to begin his 
life’s work, but his vacation here in the 
fall of 1901 was the most interesting of 
all his visits. 

As soon as it became known that Mr. 
Washington wished to spend his vacation 
among the ‘‘West Virginia Hills,’’ great 
efforts were put forth by his old neigh- 
bors to give him a quiet and profitable 
rest among them. He spent two weeks 
in camp on the Gauley river, where, 
when he would return from hunting or 
fishing, he often found an old friend or 
former pupil awaiting him. 

At this time he had many invitations 
to speak in the state, but he declined 
them all except at Charleston, Malden 
and Montgomery. After his address at 
Malden he attended a festival in the old 
church of which he is a member. There, 
surrounded by so many friends of his 
youth, he must have felt a boy again. 

When Mr. Washington and his party 
returned to Charleston at five o’clock in 
the evening, they heard that President 
McKinley had been shot. As Mr. 
Washington waited at Charleston depot 
for the Malden train, he anxiously 
watched the people as they spoke to one 
another in subdued tones, but he could 
not believe the report. Soon after 
reaching Malden, however, he became 
convinced that the sad report was true, 
and he immediately telegraphed a mes- 
sage of sympathy to Mrs. McKinley. 
The old citizens of Malden came around 
him in great numbers to get his opinion 
of the tragedy. Some of the white men 
asserted that the assassin should be 
lynched, but Mr. Washington insisted 
too much of that had already been done. 

Mr. Washington may not be pleased 
that I have made public these private 
facts of his Christian life, but it has been 
through these that his neighbors have 
seen into the man’s soul and have learned 
to respect, trust and love him. 





Christmas Visitors From Over-Seas 


T is somewhat the fashion—and the 
fashion is certainly a good one to fol- 


low in the Christmas 
season—to say that all 
roads, even the most 
thorny with bayonets, 
lead to a future state 
of mutual understand- 
ing and_ kindliness 
among the nations. 
Toward this perpetual 
Christmas the yearly 
interchange of actors 
between this country 
and Europe, particu- 
larly between this 
country and England, 
could hardly be dig- 
nified as anything 
more than a by-path. 
But it is at least a 
form .of education 
looking toward better 
mutual understand- 
ing, even if it has a 
bearing on interna- 
tional rivalries no 
more direct than had 
a similar interchange 
of troubadours, pil- 
grims and_ students 
between the inhar- 
monious parts of 
mediaeval Europe. 
Art and learning are 
essentially cosmopoli- 
tan. And year by year 
the presence of a cer- 
tain number of foreign 
actors on the Ameri- 
can stage expresses 
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THE EARL OF ROSLYN, AN ENGLISH 
CTOR NOW PLAYING IN AMERICA 
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more of this cosmopolitan tendency and 
less of the curiosity of an American pub- 


lic stirred to profitable 
interest by the fame of 
some especially im- 
portant, or especially 
well advertised 
player. 

With the exception 
of Signora Duse, none 
of our visiting 
players of the present 
season is world fa- 
mous. ‘Their pres- 
ence, as is evidenced 
by an unusual quiet 
on the part of their 
respective press 
agents, can no longer 
be attributed to our 
personal curiosity.. A 
certain per cent are 
old favorites —- Gros- 
smith, for example, or 
Miss Jessie Millward, 
who, unless I am mis- 
taken, was known to 
the American public 
as long ago as the 
dramatization of 
Called Back; and that 
was somewhat earlier 
than the present pop- 
ularity of the drama- 
tized novel. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell has 
already won her place 
on her own merits, 
and the charm and 
variety of a perform- 
ance that stops just a 
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little short of greatness. Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey made himself and Zhe Man 
from Mars so popular in New York 
last winter that he stayed there the entire 
season. In other words, we have come 
to take our visiting players at a sane 
valuation and without undue excitement; 
which is a good thing for the amenities 
of life between nations, and may help to 
eradicate false notions on both sides of 
the water, even while it goes a very short 
distance toward reducing army and navy 
expenditures. 


MISS JESSIE MILWARD, NOW ACTING IN CAPTAIN 


ROBERT MARSHALL’S COMEDY, “‘THERE’S 


MANY A SLIP” 
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There are two, however, among these 
visiting players who are practically un- 
known to American play goers, the Earl 
of Rosslyn and Mr. Martin Harvey. 
The former is a real earl, acting in a 
comedy by a real captain, formerly of 
Her Majesty’s service; and it is an inci- 
dental proof that the English actor no 
longer comes to America on a basis of 
personal gossip that neither of these facts 
has been placed more persistently before 
American readers. The latter is an 
actor manager who has come rapidly to 
the front in London, and 
whose name is already fam- 
iliar on this side of. the 
water. But James Erskine 


(the earl), to give him the 
name by which he made 
his first appearance on the 
English stage some three or 
four years ago, playing a 
small part in Zrelawney of 
the Wells, has yet to win his 


spurs, either here or abroad. 
London has apparently not 
found him remarkable in 
either one of three capaci- 
ties: as an earl, a journalist, 
or an actor. And he figures 
as second in importance in 
Miss Millward’s company. 
With Mr. Harvey the case 
is different. He comes with 
the glamour of an assured 
London success, while about 
his powers there is less 
known at first hand than 
about those of any other im- 
portant theatrical visitor. 
Mr. Harvey was in this 
country some years ago in 
the support of Sir Henry 
Irving; like many another 
excellent actor who has ap- 
peared under like condi- 
tions, he attracted little 
attention. Since that time 
his name has now and 
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then figured in the letters of London 
correspondents, and he has been hailed 
*by the more enthusiastic of his London 
admirers as ‘‘the new Irving’’—a com- 
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pliment which may or may not be 
altogether complimentary. Sir Henry 
Irving, absolutely as he stands at the 
head of his profession, is known not 


SIGNORA ELEANORA DUSE,THE FAMOUS ITALIAN ACTRESS WHO IS NOW APPEARING 


BEFORE AMERICAN AUDIENCES 
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only for his wonderful dramatic crea- 
tions, but for many personal mannerisms 
that a younger man does well to mark 
for omission. Mr. Harvey’s own career 
began, however, under the Irving man- 
agement and at the very bottom of the 
ladder. He was first a super in a 
Lyceum production of Much Ado About 
Nothing, playing in one evening, like 
other able supers, such varied parts as 
warrior, gallant, lute player and one 
of Dogberry’s watch. From this begin- 
ning he has risen rapidly to the position 
of star and manager, and has produced, 
at various London theatres, a series of 
successful plays, of which Zhe Only Way, 
with Mr. Henry Miller as Sydney Car- 
ton, is the most familiar to American 
play-goers. The original conception of 
this particular play came to the future 
London manager during his tour of 
America with the Irving company, and 
its main outline was laid down by the 
actor before it was turned over to the 
dramatist whose name is now more 
closely associated with its construction. 

Both in appearance and make-up Mr. 
Harvey’s Carton strongly resembles that 
of Mr. Miller. In fact, it is not impossi- 
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ble that the two actors will suggest com- 
parison in more ways than one. A glance 
at the titles alone of the plays that Mr. 
Harvey has so successfully produced in 
London, and is now bringing to America, 
shows something of this similarity. Zhe 
Only Way, A Cigarette Maker's Ro- 
mance, The King’s Children, or After 
All, a play whose story may be read 
in the tale of Eugene Aram—are, none 
of them, titles that lead the experi- 
enced play-goer to expect the involved 
dramatic problems of Ibsen, Maeterlinck 
or Sudermann. Mr. Harvey’s popu- 
larity, be it whatever it may, is hardly 
likely to conflict with that of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, who is to present, later in the 
season, Edith Wharton’s translation of 
Sudermann’s latest drama, Zs Lede das 
Leben, and who may appear later in 
Maeterlinck’s much discussed new 
drama, Monna Vanna, a play of tem- 
pestuous passions and of mixed ethics. 

As for Eleonora Duse, she is of the 
world rather than of Italy, and the fact 
that she speaks Italian is no more a bar 
to her success before an English speak- 
ing audience than is the French of Sara 
Bernhardt or the Japanese of Sada Yacco. 





UNDER CREOLE SKIES 


(From Harlequin) 


fe was sweet, in the old soft weather, 
Where the Creole skies were blue, 
To dream and to laugh together, 

And love, as we used to do. 


Your cheeks were as oleanders, 
And your hair was a copper crown, 
And your eyes were as deep as shadows 
When the night comes dropping down. 


And your voice was the voice of summer, 
And your touch was the touch of rain, 

And your heart, like the heart of music, 
Beat sweetly against my brain. 


I gave you a gown, remember; 
It was made of the thin blue sky, 
And a kerchief made of a cloudsail 
That the wind brought drifting by. 


New ORLEANS 


And a sash made out of a rainbow, 
And a brooch made out of a star, 

And lace from the looms of ocean 
Where the surf goes over the bar. 


And I gave you a castle, lady, 

That was builded of sighs and dreams, 
And looked on a fairy woodland 

That was bright with a hundred streams. 


And you made me a vow, remember, 
As low and as true as mine, 

And both of the vows, my darling, 
Were made of the same moonshine. . 


But ’twas sweet in the old soft weather, 
Where the Creole skies were blue, 
To dream and to laugh together, 
And love, as we used to do. 
Henry Rightor 
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St. Louis, a Much Maligned Metropolis 


By EDMUND S. HOCH 


The National’s Special Representative in the World’s Fair City 


With Engravings from Photographs by George Stark 


66qT certainly is up to St. Louis to put 
its advertising man to work!”’ 

Vulgar phrasing this, but expressive. 
And it truly describes the condition as 
regards this remarkable and remarkably 
traduced western metropolis. The ex- 
clamation is not mine, however. It 
came from the lips of a well known New 
York engineer, now temporarily engaged 
in St. Louis, (a graduate, by the way, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology), as, together, we walked down 
Broadway, the main retail thoroughfare 
“of St. Louis, one day recently. His 
feelings were not satisfied with this 
single expression of opinion. Continu- 
ing, after we had crossed the street and 
stood in front of the graceful, famous 





old Southern hotel, he said—I report 
him scrupulously: ‘It is a fact that 
when I was assigned here from the East 
in April last, I almost refused to come. 
Positively, I deliberated seriously on 
making my objections so pointed that 
they would, if necessary, carry my resig- 
nation. I had read and heard so much 
about St. Louis’ heat and mud and 
smoke and dust, that I had, impregnated 
in my mind, a latent but well defined 
horror of this place, which the prospect 
of having to abide here made directly 
positive. To me, as it isto most people 
in the East, I am sure, St. Louis was 
little more than a blot on the map—a 
crude blot of smoke, mud and hot 
weather. Positively, that is the way I 
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regarded it. loday, I-would welcome a 
permanent connection here. I should 
like to make my home in St. Louis.’’ 
We both looked up, after this recita- 
tion, at the autumn day, rising so glori- 
ously above us, and then up and down 
the splendid old thoroughfare. That 
morning I had opened my windows to 
the rare air which the night and the dew 
and the rising sun had brewed—opened 
it wide and drawn in great draughts of 
the freshening, rejuvenating elixir, until 
I actually felt that I was back in Baden 
Baden. It wasa perfect Spaday. And 
this was the eleventh of the kind (I had 
amazedly but accurately noted them) that 
we had had in unbroken, sunshiny, clear, 
crisp, ravishing succession. During 
years of residence in Chicago and New 
York, I had never experienced such a 
day. And I had been told on every side 
to look out for St. Louis weather! The 
summer that has just passed has been 
delightful. The fall, gliding with blue 
and white skies, rare, bracing air and the 


glorious fall colors, so gracefully over 
our heads, was indescribably more than 


that. And St. Louis has, I find upon 
investigating, an annual record of almost 
three months of such fall weather! 

The longer I remain in St. Louis, the 
more I wonder why so little has been 
heard of the city’s virtues, and so much 
of its faults. I marvel why the maga- 
zines and the national periodicals have 
not taken up this city asan item of public 
interest and, by virtue of the existing 
facts and in the ordinary pursuit of their 
work of spreading information, set it 
right before the world. There is so 
much material here for the magazines, 
so much of general interest and of extra- 
ordinary interest, so much information, 
so many ideas, so many improved 
methods and institutions, acquaintance 
with which would be of positive and pro- 
nounced benefit to the world, that I find 
it difficult to understand why the com- 
munity has been so absolutely neglected 
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—or misrepresented. For misrepre- 
sented it really has been by such pub- 
licity as the magazines and periodicals 
have given it. They have applied their 
space—when -vouchsafed to St. Louis at 
all—to the misfortunes of the city, such 
as the cyclone of seven years past, reports 
of which have served to spread abroad 


- the ridiculous impression that visitors to 


St. Louis are liable to be blown away at 
any time; and the story of municipal 
corruption in St. Louis, as note a recent 
issue of McClure’s Magazine—corruption 
the hke of which, and greater, is the 
story of every community, St. Louis 
differing from other cities only in the 
celerity with which it has unmasked and 
punished its traitors. 

The heat of St. Louis, I have dis- 
covered, exists, to a considerable degree, 
only in the mind of the outside world. 
It is, I find, much of abugaboo. Setting 
aside the past summer, which was hardly 
more pleasant at Bar Harbor than it was 
here, I have investigated into the heat 
records of St. Louis and of other cities 
for the last ten years. I find that the 
suinmer of tgor was really very hot in 
St. Louis, but that it was, also, intoler- 
ably hot elsewhere. During the summer 
of 1901, I was in Chicago. Three of the 
hottest days of my life I spent there, in 
that year; and they were not in succes- 
sion. They came at separated intervals 
during the months of July and August— 
and each was the climax of a particular 
period of insufferable weather. On each 
of. these occasions, I was absolutely 
forced to seek refuge on the lake, though 
without avail, as the lake, overcome by 
the heat, yielded a muggy, prostrating 
vapor. And Chicago has the reputation, 
not without reason, of being a passable 
summer resort. During the periods in 
question, men and horses dropped on the 
streets by the score in New York. Other 
cities suffered proportionately. The 
year 1901, in fact, brought a heat-scourge 
summer to the country, a scourge that 
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penetrated and wrought 
suffering and destruction 
everywhere — ess in St. 
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HOME OF THE ST. LOUIS CLUB ON LINDELL AVENUE 
The photograph does not fully express the grace of fhis struc- 
ture, nor suggest the beauty of the house’s surroundings, border- 
ing as it does the rich residential district of the city. 





Louts, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, mark the statement, 
than in any of the other very 
large cities of the country. 
The comparison is, indeed, 
strikingly in favor of St. 
Louis, as against New York 
and Chicago. And the 
same is true for the nine 
years preceding 1go1, ac- 
cording to the heat fatality 
records, the ultimate stan- 
dard. In view of these 
surprising facts, it would 
seem that the joke of the 
Chicago judge who threat- 
ened to sentence a chronic 
Chicago law breaker to spend the sum- 
mer in St. Louis, if he did not ‘‘get 
good,’’ might cause a smile from several 
points of view. 

The truth of the situation and its ex- 
planation is that St. Louis appears to the 
world to be hotter in summer than it 
really is. It is a matter of fact that the 
mercury can go five degrees higher in 
St. Louis than in New York or Chicago 
and still report virtually the same kind 
of weather in each city, from the endur- 
ance point of view. When the telegraph 
wires carry out to the world the seem- 
ingly frying record of too degrees in the 
shade in St. Louis, the report means, 
really, what 95 degrees would represent 
in Chicago, New York or Philadelphia. 
Humidity supplies the difference of dis- 
comfort in the latter cities. St. Louis 
lies comparatively high, is built on a 
series of water shedding ridges, which 
makes the drainage good and quick, and 
which gives the fresh, cool winds that 
blow in from the richly wooded, watered 
and varied country of Missouri ample 
opportunity to dispose of the bad vapors 
that naturally rise from a great city. 

The naturally warm climate which 


surrounds it is, indeed, a benefit and an 
asset, instead of a detriment to St. Louis. 
It provides the city with abundant rich, 
luxuriant plant life. It has, also, filled 
the city with comely women, well worth 
the energy of man’s best ambition—a 
fundamental fact, felt and reported in 
the city’s splendid progress and rarely 
beautiful homes. It, moreover, gives to 
St. Louis a summer season rich in 
variety of life, costume and pleasure gar- 
dens, the like of which, satisfying to the 
sense and to the imagination, is not to 
be enjoyed in any other city of this 
country. The summers of St. Louis, 
finally, bring health to its citizens; as 
a season of warm weather is even more 
essential to the proper growth, order and 
functions of the human body than one of 
cold—a well established natural fact. 

St. Louis has smoke. But its smoke 
is not so painfully apparent as generally 
supposed. St. Louis is an industrious 
city. It has factories, many of them, 
which contribute much to the country’s 
necessities and welfare. It is not a 
parasitic city like Washington, the 
country’s brains, or like New York. It 
earns what it eats, and like all who work 
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for their living, it shows some of the 
grime of labor. In the case of cities, 
this grime is mostly smoke. But while 
the smoke is here, it is not what those 
who have happened in on St. Louis 
during a rainy, heavy day in midwinter 
(such days as New York and Chicago 
lave in abundance) consider it, and what, 
unfortunately, the world, by such and 
similar evidence, has been led to believe 
it is. I notice the smoke in St. Louis 
little more than I did in Chicago, and 
like in Chicago, the smoke abatement 
committees of St. Louis are very actively 
at work. 

About the streets of St. Louis, which 
furnish such a general topic of mud, I 
find that more good than bad may be 
said. In the first place, the street system 
of St. Louis is more perfect and satisfy- 
ing than that of any large city in the 
world. It is so perfect that the number 
of each house designates its exact loca- 
tion in relation to any given point in the 
city. For instance, take the address 
5120 Cabanne avenue. The number of 
the house tells exactly how far it is west 
of the river (fifty-one blocks), and the 
name of the street denotes its position 
north of the line of the city’s center. In 
the paving of its streets, St. Louis is 
really no worse off than most other 
American cities. The main thorough- 
fares of the city are_well paved with 
granite blocks, asphalt or brick. On 
some of the residence avenues a style of 
park roadway with gravel surface has 
been preferred, and most happily, as 
being in better harmony with the park 
like arrangement of the homes, set back 
in spreading lawns, streets and houses 
hidden by luxuriant trees. Some of 
these beautiful roadways have been 
neglected and show ruts in spots, and 
others: have been imperfectly made and 
show wear. Again, some of the streets 
in the newer neighborhoods have not 
yet been permanently paved, as the city 
has built out into new territory rapidly. 
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What, ten years ago, was a series of wav- 
ing corn fields is, today, a succession of 
residence blocks; long streets lined with 
splendid homes, some of them palatial. 
It is not an easy matter to follow up this 
rapid building with permanent, substan- 
tial streets, although this has been done 
to an extraordinary degree. It must be 
remembered that St. Louis lives in 
homes, not in flats. Where a flat build- 
ing does occur it is built like a house, 
never over two stories high, and it occu- 
pies a separate lot, like a house, with 
lawn and light and air on all sides of it. 
Each of these building lots of St. Louis 
takes up fifty feet of street frontage, on 
the average (some are forty and some are 
four hundred.) This makes a city, with 
a population of 700,000 people, spread 
out. The street mileage in St. Louis is 
indeed not so very much less than that 
of Chicago. St. Louis’ river front ex- 
tends twenty miles, north and south. It 
is seven miles from the river to the city’s 
western extremity, at the widest point. 
This provides St. Louis with some excuse 
for imperfect streets. But this condition 
is being remedied fast. Many splendid 
thoroughfares were laid this and last year. 
Legislation is being enacted for the lay- 
ing of something like a hundred miles 
of streets next year. When I was in 
Chicago, last October, North Clark street 
there, the main thoroughfare through the 
north division of the city, was a stretch 
of rubbish, at North avenue, a point not 
two miles from the heart of the city. 
And this, skirting beautiful and famous 
Lincoln park. No condition analogcus 
to this can be found in St. Louis. Its 
artery streets are all well paved and all 
kept clean and well watered in summer. 

So that, when analyzed, the chronic 
and universal objections to St. Louis, 
which, heralded afar, have created in the 
public mind such a poor opinion of the 
city, do not appear to be altogether 
sound. ‘These are, upon investigation, 
I find, largely exaggerations — gross 
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exaggerations and DOWN TOWN: SOME ST.LOUIS OFFICE BUILDINGS: OLD AND NEW 


direct -misrepresen- 
tations, in some in- 
stances. Outside of 
certain passing de- 
fects common to all 
cities, it has many 
advantages which 
other cities do not 
possess — so many 
and so marked that 
the city is entitled 
to an entirely differ- 
ent verdict of the 
public opinion; to 
rank high, indeed, 
among the interest- 
ing and _ attractive 
cities of the world. 
In the first place, 
St. Louis is (I have 
reported the fact at 
length in a previous 
article), a city of 
rarely beautiful 
homes — long, rich- 
stretching home 
thoroughfares and 
places. It is, also, 
a phenomenally well 
arranged city, well kept, for the better 
part, and equipped with™one of the 
most complete and perfect street car 
systems (universal transfers) in the world. 
It is well provided with shops and fairly 
well provided with hotels, It is well 
lighted and perfectly draitied and sup- 
plied with water which is healthy and 
abundant and which a modern system of 
filtration will soon make, crystal clear. 
I have found, further, that St. Louis 
is a city of interesting, often pleasing 
architecture, that it is generously, abun- 
dantly supplied with public parks. 1 
find it to be solidly built, as regards the 
material and construction of its houses 
and to have the appearance, throughout 
and in every respect, of a city that has 
risen to stay. It is an interesting city, 























historically and in its racial suggestions, 
showing the record of its growth and of 
its principal nationalities, in picturesque 
epoch marks and characteristic localities 
everywhere. 

St. Louis has a real union station, one 
of the greatest blessings a city can 
possess. This station is a splendid 
public palace, by far the handsomest and 
one of the very largest railway terminals 
in the country—far larger than any in 
Europe. Its railway tracks are effect- 
ively segregated, led into the city in ex- 
cellent order and all together, through 
one narrow depressed strip which extends 
from east to west straight across the city 
and which is bridged by the intersecting 
streets. 

It is well supplied with amusements— 
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one of the most important considerations 
in the life and organization of a city. It 
has numerous and first class theatres, 
the most extensive and elaborate series 
of summer gardens in the world, beside 
the river, with its splendid local excur- 
sion craft and possibilities of resting, re- 
freshing water journeys (abundantly 
availed of) far to the north and south. 

You inay get on a car in the throbbing 
heart of St. Louis and ride twenty miles 
straight out into the country. This by 
almost a dozen different lines, in as 
many separate directions! Out to lakes, 
rivers, country places and clubs, subur- 


ONE OF THE NEWER HOTELS THAT WILL HOUSE WORLD'S FAIR 

VISITORS 
Note the three extending wings with corresponding courts, which secure 
sweet and abundant light and air to every room in the house, The building 
occupies exactly half a block one hundred yards square. 
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ban resorts, etc. ; through the rich, fresh, 
real country! And such country! Those 
who have never seen Missouri, who. have 
ridden in trolley cars over the flats from 
Buffalo to Niagara, from New York to 
Coney Island or from Chicago to Wau- 
kegan or Joliet, know nothing of what 
it means to speed through the country 
about St. Louis, over the various splen- 
did electric routes which radiate there. 
Across the rich, high ridges, these fresh, 
airy cars whirl you: into the fertile 
valleys, by field and stream, orchard and 
vineyard, farmyard and meadow, through 
thickest forest and across deep ravine, 
with an occasional 
sudden glimpse of 
church steeples and 
villages in the hills. 
long vistas of blue, 
misty ridges hover- 
ing close under the 
horizon far in the 
distance; the fresh 
breath of the country 
side—therich,sweet. 
dew steeped country 
side, with its yield 
of flower, field and 
fruit in your nostrils 
and constantly fan- 
ning your cheek. 
What an asset these 
country Jines and 
rides are to a city! 
What a Godsend to 
the poor! What a 
delight, what wealth 
for every citizen! 
The trips out of 
Washington to Cab- 
in John bridge and 
through upper New 
York to Fort George, 
remind me just a 


little of these St. 
Louis countryside 
journeys. You will 


say So, too, in 1904. 


























Is This Another of 


Noguchi’s Pranksr 


By FRANK PUTNAM 


E have had Japanese fiction of late 

from writers who saw Japan without 
knowing it, and from writers who knew 
Japan: without seeing it, and the results 
were not convincing. We did not feel, 
reading Loti and Long and Watanna, 
that these persons were really acquainted 
with the genius of the Japanese people. 
Hearn, with his strange gift of assimila- 
tion, brought more of an air of reality 
to the pages of his Japanese writings, but 
even these were colored by his own 
somber temperament and lack of young 
humor. At last we have in hand a 
Japanese book that is certainly different 
from these others, almost certainly the 
work of a native Japanese resident in 
America, and undeniably possessed of a 
charm quite new to English letters. 
This is Zhe American Diary of a Japanese 
Girl, republished by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company 
of New York 
from Leslie’s 


YONE NOGUCHI, THE JAPANESE POET 
Pencil Portrait by Genjiro Yeto 


tances on the Pacific coast. Then they 
start for New York, pausing briefly in 
Chicago and at Niagara Falls. Miss 
Morning Glory, who appears as a roguish 
bit of femininity, sets down in her Diary 
her impressions of people, places, cus- 
toms, with astonishing, but alluring, can- 
dor. She gives us opportunity. to ‘‘see 
oursel’s as ithers see us.’’ She makes the 
acquaintance at San Francisco of ‘‘Mr. 
Heine,’’ a great and eccentric poet, who, 
if I mistake not, is none other than 
Cincinnatus Heine Miller, otherwise 
Joaquin Miller, the Poet of the Sierras. 
In crisp paragraphs she estimates Long- 
fellow, and Emerson and Keats and 
Shelley and Browning and Whitman, dis- 
playing an intimacy with the great Eng- 
lish speaking poets scarcely to be ex- 
pected of a Japanese maiden of twenty, 
even though she be, like Miss Morning 
Glory, a member 
of the leisure 
class. Incident- 





Monthly, with 
many _ illustra- 
tions in black 
and white and 
in colors, by 
Genjiro Yeto. 
Miss Morning 
Glory comes 
from Tokio, 
chaperoned by 
her uncle, ‘‘a 
Yale graduate of 
1884,’’ to see the 
wonders of 
“Amerikey.”’ 
They land in San 
Francicso, and 
spend some time 
sight seeing and 








ally, she tells us 
why we are not 
better acquaint- 
ed with the poets 
of Japan: there 
everyone isa 


cae 


? 
e5 
os 


a, 
4, 
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¢ vette 


“ poet and poetry 

is a common- 
i place — nobody 
Aus gains fame or 


money by writ- 
ing it. The little 
Japanese girl 
meets difficulties 
in adopting 
American ways: 


owe; 
a ee 


Tate a tongue and 
some ox-tail soup 
Think of a suspicious 
spumy tongue and that 








making acquain- 


dirty bamboo tail! 
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Isn’t it shocking to even incline to taste them? 

My mother would not permit me to step into the 
holy ground of any shrine in Japan. She would de- 
clare me perfectly defiled by such food. 

I shall turn into a beast of the jungle by and by, I 
should say. 

My uncle [Yale, 84] committed a greater indecency. 
He ate a tripe. 

It was cooked in the “western sea egg-plant,” to taste 
of which brings on the smallpox, as I have been told. 
He said that he took a delight in pig’s feet. 

Shame on the Nippon gentleman! 
Harai tamae! Kiyone tamae! 


Other American customs are less dis- 
pleasing: 

The gentlemen of San Francisco are gallant. 

They never permit the ladies—even a black servant 
is in the honorable list of “ladies”—to stand in a car. 


If Oriental gentlemen could demean themselves like 
that for just one day! 


An observation on American home 
decoration: 


Today is Mrs. Schuyler’s reception day. She set 
two Japanesé screens in the drawing room, moving 
them from her chamber. She sprinkled a great lot of 
exotic bric-a-brac about. 

She opened a regular Chinese bazaar which ex- 
pressed very poor taste. Such confusion! I fancied 
she wanted the callers to recollect that she was Mrs. 
Ex-Consul to the Orient. 

Japan teaches nothing but simplicity. 
is the philosophy of art. 

I wondered how she lived there without learning it. 

Meriken jin has to study the high art of concealing. 

The brown people look upon the scattering of things 
(however costly they be) as lower than barbarity. Japs 
believe in the sublimity of space. 


Simplicity 


Miss Morning Glory and her indulgent 
uncle have many odd little adventures, 
through which they come with colors 
flying, and all of which afford material 
for sprightly pages. She lingers in the 
Willow Cottage on the estate of ‘‘Mr. 
Heine,’’ the poet. There the party 
dwells in idylic simplicity. The poet 
spreads dinner on the grass and reads 
aloud the following menu: 


PERFUME OF OMAR’s ROSE 
WATER OF JORDAN RIVER 
MoTHER Love BROTH 

MEAT OF WISDOM 

POTATOES OF SIMPLICITY 
PASSION CARROT 
ONION OF WIT 
DREAM COFFEE 

DESSERT 
TYPICAL TOKIO SMILE OF MISS MORNING GLORY 


On to Chicago: 
As soon as I had established myself in the hotel I 
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PRANKS? 





inscribed—with the longest apologetical ojigi to Mr. 
Shelley—as follows: 
“Hell is a city much like Chicago, 
A populous and a smoky city.” 
How sad I felt to be greeted by not even one star 
from my hotel window last night ! 
Chicago is the City of Man (whatever that means.) 
No drones, whatever. 
I should like to know if there is any blacker house 
than the City Hall. 
It will be a matter of a short time before the Chicago 
river turns to ink. 
I reget to say that the gentlemen are so homely. 
I thought that Chicagoans were not fastidious with 
anything. ; 
“Any old thing will do!” they might say jollily. 
Open, hard-working Chicago. 
Has she much education? 


They arrive in New York: 


Hudson River? ‘ 

It is my dear old acquaintance, introduced by the ° 
ever so pleasing Mr. Irving. 

See its classical profundity before my face. 

Where’s Sleepy Hollow, I wonder! 

We went to the famous Brooklyn Bridge today. 

Verily New York gentlemen are interested with 
their papers in the car. 

We wandered down Broadway. 
graveyard. 

O, romantic New York! 

I wondered how Wall street gentlemen would be 
struck glancing at them. 

What a soft silence hovered ! 


We came to a™ 


Properly to appreciate the quaint 
humor and the poetical quality of this 
oddest of printed Dvaries, you should 
recently have read say a dozen of the 
swash buckler novels of the period. Old 
bores—new delights. 

But— 

I do not believe the Diary was written 
by a woman. Too many sharp digs at 
the sex init. Too much masculinity in 
certain dashes here and there — too 
marked a resemblance—illy concealed— 
to the style and thought of a certain 
young Japanese poet now residing in this 
country. If it were fair to attempt to 
pierce the shadow of anonymity ‘that 
rests on the authorship of Zhe American 
Diary of A Japanese Girl, 1 should say 
thatMr. Yone Noguchi had been up to 
another of his pranks Who but 
Noguchi, standing at the brow of Joa- 
quin Miller’s hill top, would have seen 


before him 
A thousand villages (that) knelt humbly as vassals. 




















When Nancy Hart Quiled Down 


By GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE 


6¢6— WAS not!’’ 

‘I tell thee, I saw thee draw up 
thy apron to wipe thy silly eyes. Out 
upon ye, Temperance Hart, for snivel- 
ling over a good-for-naught whom ye 
shall never wed! Nathan Alsopp marches 
today with the patriot army, says you, 
and so you would be a-hanging about his 
neck, no doubt, to bid him farewells. 
Daughter of mine, ye surely are not! 
’Tis thy father’s blood in thee, to weep 
over a lad who is naught but a mouthy 
fool, and will run, I warrant me, from 
the Redcoats so soon as he sees ’em!” 

Temperance wiped her patient eyes. 

‘“*A coward he is not,’’ she muttered. 
‘But why should I care? You miscalled 
father in well nigh the selfsame words, 
this morning, and the whole country- 
side knows well whether my father is 
a coward.”’ 

The girl rose to take up the well plen- 


ished basket of food which she was carry-. 


ing to her father and the boys, hidden, 
as were most of the patriots of that 
time and section, in the wilderness and 
swamps adjoining their homes. 

It was 1779, in Georgia, and this was 
the redoubtable Nancy Hart for whom 
Hart county is named, and whose 
county seat of Nancyville points the 
compliment. 

This somewhat verbose though un- 
deniably courageous heroine set her 
hands on her hips and volleyed after her 
daughter’s retreating form any amount 
of detraction concerning this lover of 
the girl’s, whose sole offense was that 
he, being something of a talker himself, 
and withal a brilliant, dashing fellow, 





had on more than one occasion taken 
the wind out of old Nancy’s sails. 

The daughter went on to blow the 
conch shell which lay upon a high, snag- 
topped stump at the edge of the swamp, 
One soft note meant ‘‘Food;’’ two short 
notes, ‘‘ Danger;’’ one soft and two loud, 
“Come to the house.’’ There was a 
further code which this rude trumpet 
voiced, but these three come down to us 
in history. 

The elder woman turned, mutteringly, 
to her household duties. She was as 
famous a cook and housewife as she was 
a patriot. From Broad River to Tuga- 
loo, Nancy Hart’s pies and her roast 
turkey were famous. ‘‘Nay, she shall 
never wed him,’’ the mother reiterated 
to the empty kitchen. ‘‘I’d as soon 
marry her to a Tory!’ This was in 
the days when parents ‘‘married’’ their 
children; and Nancy Hart could not 
have spoken with more emphasis had 
she mentioned the Prince of Darkness 
himself, since to her the terms Tory, 
Britisher and Devil were one. ‘I wusht 
she hadn’t a-took it so meek,’”’ old 
Nancy ruminated, ruth for the sufferings 
of this, her favorite child, beginning to 
work in her tough old heart. ‘I wusht 
she’d ’a’ spoke up to me—-I despise a 
thing that quiles down.”’ 

Something darkened the sunlight at 
the cabin door, and Nancy looked up 
to find a tall man in a red coat, musket 
on shoulder, smiling down at her. With 
all her bravery, the doughty and high 
handed Nancy was asmall woman. She 
looked beyond his shoulder and saw the 
yard full of British uniforms and Tory 
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neighbors. ‘*Well?’’ she asked with 
asperity, ‘‘have you come a-hunting of 
more spies?”’ 

‘*Nay, mistress, we are after pleasanter 
game this time—”’ 

“But you did not find your spy, last 
week,’’ old Nancy taunted them. ‘‘Why, 
man had you locked about you when 
you came last week, instead of letting me 
tell you—me, that all the country-side 
knows for a Whig—as how I had seed a 
boy ride a-past here and take the Savan- 
nah road—had ye not been the fools to 
ride off at my word, ye might have traced 
the very hoof marks of the horse I give 
him to ride, goin’ in t’other direction 
through the swamp! Oh, ho-ho-ho-ho!”’ 

She burst into a great roar of laughter 
«t the blank, black faces before her. 
**Fooled by a woman,’’ she shouted. 
‘Nay, never look so downcast. Why, 
less us, there’s brave work for Britishers 
and spies here. Take this old woman 
out and hang her to a tree, and you 
can boast of it in every tap room in 
Savannah!”’ 

There was a muttering among the men 
to the effect that she went too far. 
‘*Keep a civil tongue, mistress,’’ growled 
the sergeant who seemed to be in charge 
of .the five or six soldiers gathered, 
‘*keep a civil tongue, or I warn you I 
can not answer for my men.”’ 

‘*Sergeant, Sergeant, I’1l tell you what! 
Let’s have no talk of hangings and the 
like; do you order Mistress Hart for to 
cook us one of her famous dinners. We 
be footsore and hungry, and this is the 
inn which Providence provides for us.”’ 

“I feed no king’s men,’’ old Nancy 
returned sturdily. You villians have put 
it out of my power to feed my own 
family and friends, by stealing and kill- 
ing all my poultry and pigs—except that 
old gobbler you see in the yard.”’ 

“Is it so?’’ inquired the sergeant 
coolly, bringing his musket to his shoul- 
der. ‘‘Well, then, Madam Whig, you 
shall cook the turkey for us,’’ and with 
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a clean shot he laid the old gobbler sow, 
directed one of his men to carry it into 
the cabin, and ordered Mistress Hart to 
clean and cook it without delay. 

Old Nancy stormed and_ swore. 
There was more method than rage in 
the demonstration; she had a wary eye 
upon the path toward the swamp, and 
desired that there should be sufficient 
disturbance about the house to warn 
Temperance of the condition of things 
before she should approach. She finally 
permitted herself to appear somewhat 
mollified by an offer of liquor from one 
of the men, took the cup, raised it high, 
and drank, before she could be inter- 
rupted, ‘‘To George Washington—God 
bless him!—and the speedy deliverance 
of this land from its enemies.’’ 

Nancy’s vigilance was finally rewarded 
by sight of Temperance signalling from 
the garden edge that she had seen the 
British and would notify her father and 
brothers. Later, the sound of the conch 
shell assured her mother that this had 
been done. No turkey ever took Nancy 
Hart so long to prepare and roast; but 
the gobbler was a noble bird, worth wait- 
ing for. And so the British seemed to 
think. They sprawled upon the grass 
outside, and on the rude porch floor, 
chatting and jesting with Nancy, who had 
always a witty reply ready, drinking as 
much as she could induce them to, and 
regaling themselves with a supply of 
honey cakes which she had brought out 
for them. 

The women of Nancy Hart’s day did 
not have nerves. We of this time are 
prone to think, when we read the tale of 
their achievements, that they had steel 
springs instead. Yet Nancy felt what 
would have been in a modern woman a 
quiver of the nerves, as she drew out her 
preparations for the feast to their longest 
limit, and waited in an agony of impa- 
tience for a sound of the conch shell call 
which should bid the clans of Hart gather 
at the cabin. 








She went to her most cherished stores 
and brought out preserves, cured figs, 
and dainties strictly reserved for great 
occasions. And when she finally bade 
her would-be guests to the board, there 
was a feast spread before the hungry 
Britishers which swept away all thought 
of caution. Muskets were stacked, 
shakoes doffed, and the men sat down 
in high good humor. 

The cottage was of logs, chinked, after 
the fashion of the time, with mud, but 
neatly whitewashed within. This chink- 
ing had been removed near Nancy’s 
kitchen table, and, as luck would have 
it, the muskets were piled beside it. 
Nancy herself was forced to wait upon the 
men; and as she heard first one signal 
call from the swamp and then another, 
her spirits mounted and mounted. She 
was always famed for her wit, but upon 
this occasion she fairly outdid herself, 
and when she finally saw Tempy’s brown 
eyes: looking through the chink beyond 
the British muksets, her gaiety bubbled 
over in song. It was, however, not the 
song which her guests would have 
selected, but the original and rustic ver- 
sion of ‘*Yankee Doodle.”’ 

Much jesting ensued, over a project 
to make the old woman change her tune 
to ‘‘God Save the King.’’ During the 
merriest of the wordy war, Nancy slipped 
aimusket out to Tempy. Presently the 
sergeant rose ‘and came toward her with 
a glass of her own home made muscadine 
wine in his hand, swearing that he would 
make her drink the king’s health in it. 
She put her hands behind her back, 
closed her lips in defiance, and, even 
while he was making the attempt—during 
the laughing disorder consequent upon 
it—slipped another musket out to the 
girl’s waiting hands. This left three, 


but one of them Mistress Nancy desired 
to have for her own use. 

The sergeant had gone back to his seat. 
The company, full fed, was beginning 
to look about, when Nancy picked up 
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the third musket to pass it out after the 
other two. 

‘*Hold!”’ yelled the sergeant, leaping 
to his feet. ‘‘’Ware the woman! She’s 
tampering with the guns!”’ 

He made as though he would have 
sprung upon her, then stood rooted to 
the spot, in the very act of preparing to 
spring; for Nancy, whose abilities with 
the weapon were well known, had 
levelled one of their own muskets, set 
her feet upon the other two, and dared 
them all to come on. 

Temperance, of less stern mold than 
her mother, brought her captured guns 
to the door and attempted to assist in 
covering the British. There were five 
of the soldiers, and three civilians. In 
spite of Nancy Hart’s tremendous repu- 
tation, in spite of her control of the 
situation, there was little hope that these 
two women could hold the eight men in 
check for more than a moment or two. 
Suddenly Temperance looked back over 
her shoulder, glanced again into the 
room and said: ‘‘Mammy, Father won’t 
come, all along of your calling him a 
coward this morning. He says, if he is 
a coward you can fight the British for 
yourself.’’ 

At this good news, the sergeant started 
forward. Nancy coolly put a ball through 
his knees, which brought him groaning 
to the ground, stooped with the quick- 
ness of a cat to pick up one of the spare 
guns under her foot, and was still mis- 
tress of the situation, though rage burned 
hot in her heart against her husband who 
had chosen this moment for the airing of 
his resentment, and the daughter who 
had voiccd it. 

The besieged men began to talk to- 
gether. ‘‘Lord ’a’ mercy!’’ groaned the 
sergeant from the floor, ‘* ’Tis but an old 
woman—run in upon her, boys, or she 
will have her wasp’s nest of Whigs about 
your ears.’”’ 

It seemed likely that this advice would 
be acted upon, when, with a whoop 
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and a rush, the windows and the two 
doorways were filled with blue and buff 
uniforms, Captain Alsopp leading. 

Old Nancy looked up and saw his 
laughing face, with dull fury. Here was 
help—but from a most unwelcome quar- 
ter. ‘‘How goes it, friend?’’ he called, 
‘do you need help?” 

‘Not from you,”’ she retorted sullenly. 

The British soldier nearest her reached 
forth a cautious hand toward a musket, 
and Nancy was obliged to take her eyes 
from her other captives and settle this 
nearer warfare. One of the men in buff 
at the windows made as if to leap in and 
dispose of the matter. 

‘*Nay,’’ called Captain Alsopp blandly, 
‘*leave her alone, she wants no help from 
her kinfolks.’”’ 

Nancy had caught her soldier now, 
and was pinioning his arms with the 
kerchief pulled from her own shoulders. 
‘‘You!’’ she panted resentfully. ‘‘Kin 
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of mine you are not, Nathan Alsopp, and 
never shall be.”’ 

The captured soldiers had been held 
in check by the greater number of the 
Colonial troops; now, seeing division 1n 
the forces, and still feeling resentment 
at the woman, a Tory advanced upon 
her with his musket clubbed. Short, 
wiry little Nancy reached up for the tall 
man’s arm, and hung to it, parrying the 
blow as best she might. 

**Mother -in-law,’’ roared Captain 
Alsopp’s voice from the doorway, ‘‘do 
you want help?” Tradition tells us Nancy 
answered him, ‘‘Yes, son-in-law, and 
that blessed quick!’ The more ac- 
cepted legend makes of the expletive 
a mild oath. 

Helped she was, and since we find her 
a few years later, cherished grandmother 
to a tribe of little Alsopps, we may 
suppose that she was assisted by the 
hand of her would-be son-in-law. 
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668 \ID I ever have an adventure? 

Well, no; but still, if you can call 
a big scare an adventure then I have 
had one, at least. A museum maker’s 
life is as humdrum, for the most part, as 
the average man’s, though once in a 
while he is pretty sure to have a strange 
berth. The nearest I ever came to 
‘escaping’ was from this specimen here.’’ 
He pointed to a jar in which hung the 
head and skin of what had once been a 
huge diamond rattlesnake. 

‘“*It was while I was collecting reptiles 
on the Altamaha river. We had been 
along Cedar Creek and were making 
across the swamp toward the railroad at 


Lumber City. We had been out several 
days and every bag was full. I never 
saw snakes as we saw them there. If 
there is asnake heaven anywhere, then 
it lies in that stretch of swamp between 
Cedar Creek and Lumber City. And 
that is original, dona fide swamp, too, 
along the Altamaha. I had heard of 
dismal swamps, and thought I had seen 
them, but never till I camped among the 
cypress of the Altamaha. 

‘‘The day before we reached the rail- 
road we caught this big fellow here in 
the bottle. We had to spill out a whole 
bagful of smaller specimens to make 
room for him, but he was the largest and 











the most beautifully wicked rattlesnake 
I had ever seen. I had to have him. He 
was over five feet long, thicker in the 
middle than my upper arm, and _ all 
a-glitter with color and malice. 

‘“‘There was no serpentine taper and 
grace about him. Not any. Power only, 
and malignity, compressed and concen- 
trated. His body was sawed square off 
at the tail, and his thick neck swelled 
into the head that you see here. Put 
poison into those heavy jaws and a glitter 
into those eyes and you will have a face 
as devilish as ever crawled the earth. 

‘*We had a tussle to bag him. We 
finally got him, however, without a 
rucked scale or a broken fang. Coombs, 
a naturalist along with me, shouldered 
him for the afternoon and we kept on 
toward the station. Along near night 
we struck a trail, but the blazings were 
few and faint and there were ‘no signs of 
a cabin in sight when the darkness began 
to fall. It was time to look sharp fora 
bed. In half an hour more the swamp 
would be as black as the heart of the 
Catacombs. There is no place on earth 
where the darkness falls faster and thicker 
than in those cypress swamps of the 
South. 

‘*We soon found a little knoll that was 
high enough to give us a dry berth, and, 
leaving our specimens at the foot of a 
cypress, we laid down within easy reach 
of them and. began to wait for daylight. 

‘Sleep seemed out of the question. 
We hadn’t even an overcoat for covering, 
and it was along in October. We put 
our backs together and warmed up a 
little; but the night air had a deadly chill 
in it. It was a grewsome place, too. 
The silence was awful. There is some- 
thing about a tall cypress with its drap- 
ing moss, something in the depth and 
stirlessness of the night in those great 
swamps, that’s like the grave. It was so 
still that I seemed to hear the cypress 
needles let go and fall. The autumn had 
come far enough to hush the insects; but 
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off in the dead, dark calm the cry of an 
ow] now and then, or the whinny of a 
coon would give the quiet tongue. 

‘“‘For a long time it was a struggle 
between weariness and cold; but at last 
weariness won the field, and we went 
to sleep. 

“It must have been near midnight. I 
don’t know. But the moon was high 
above the swamp, when I felt her light 
upon my face. Nothing ever touched 
me more softly than the fingers of that 
moonbeam. Nothing ever woke me 
more thoroughly. The scream of a wild 
cat, the touch of cold steel, could not 
have done it more effectually. And yet, 
I had not moved a muscle. I could not. 
The soft touch that woke me gripped 
me like death. 

**T had rolled completely over in my 
sleep, and now lay facing Coombs. He 
had turned upon his back and was sleep- 
ing soundly with his face toward the 
sky. 

‘I knew by every atom of me that I 
was in danger. I had heard nothing, 
seen nothing, felt nothing, yet I was 
aware before I knew I was awake, that 
something threatened. I was scarcely 
an instant taking in Coomb’s position, 
when I caught a glint of something on 
his breast, and saw in the dim, half light 
the form of a huge snake partly coiled 
upon the sleeper’s body with its big, 
horrid head lifted just above his up- 
turned face. 

‘*It was the great diamond rattlesnake. 
The beast had worked a hole in the bag 
and crawled under Coombs, evidently 
taking him for a log. Finding the 
warmth of the body to its liking, it had 
gently drawn itself up on the man’s 
breast to sleep till morning. 

‘But something had angered it. _ Per- 
haps Coombs had put his hand upon the 
cold, fanged head, as he began to feel 
its weight in his sleep. Now that head 
was raised, ready to strike the hand if it 
moved again. 
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**I] was paralyzed. 1 could not think 
nor act. I could only look. Any in. 
stant Coombs might wake or stir. Then 
one fatal flash of that poised head! Had 
| been able to move, I dared not. At 
the slightest alarm the stroke would fall 
—on us both, possibly, for 1 was within 
reach. 

‘*The great, ugly head began to swing, 
slowly, at first, then more excitedly. It 
reeled as if drunk with hate and revenge. 
The motion must awaken Coombs. 
Then, suddenly, cutting the still air with 
a sharp, shivering whirr, sounded the 
rattle. 

‘Without moving my lips I muttered, 
‘Don’t stir —you’re awake, Coombs— 
don’t move a muscle —that diamond 
rattlesnake’s on you.’ The rattle ceased ; 
but still I muttered: ‘Don’t move—sleep 
.on—the beast is over your face.’ He 
understood and slept on. Not a tremor 
touched his closed eyes. But the sweat 
glistened in the moonlight. 

‘*The sound of my own voice broke 
the spell that bound me. A thousand 
escapes dashed through my thought. 
There was but one feasible—to seize the 
snake by the neck before he could bite. 
My right arm was free and the snake was 
within reach, but he hung over us, on 
the watch, ready for any such move. 

‘It was the only thing to do, however, 
and I was slowly bringing my hand for- 
ward when there was a snort and a clash 
of teeth just beyond me. A'l at once I 
was aware of the hard breathing of some 
large animal. Again the clash of teeth. 
Without turning my head, I saw, about 
ten feet beyond us, the gleam of the 
white tusks of a razor-back boar. His 


head was lowered till it barely cleared 
the ground. He stood as motionless as 
though carved out of the black of the 
night. 

“It all came over me with a flash: the 
snake and boar were watching each 
other. 


Both were unconscious of us, 
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was the 


what we were. It 
presence of the boar that had roused the 


who or 


snake. Now it was coil and fang against 
hoof and tusk. They were deadly 
enemies. All the fear and fury in both 
was alive. 

‘The whirr of the rattle started again, 
and the uplifted head, higher now, 
swung faster and wider. Suddenly the 
sinewy neck bent back, the head stopped, 
but had scarcely poised, when, with a 
hoarse cough, a black mass shot over 
Coombs, tusks clashed just above his 
face, spattering us both with foam, and 
snake and boar rolled together down the 
knoll. 

‘*The spring of the boar was as swift 
as the leap of an arrow. The tusks 
closed with a crunch about the neck of 
the snake; but at their touch the thick 
coils flashed out and sprang in knotted 
bands about the boar’s throat. 

“Down they went, both strangling— 
the boar pawing the air in his endeavor 
to tear the tightening coil from his neck; 
the snake in its death struggle, clinching 
closer and closer the one vital spot of its 
powerful antagonist. 

‘*T never saw sucha fight. It was neck 
for neck—the grip of coil against the 
grip of jaws. The snake bent itself to 
the throat of the boar as one presses the 
spring of a locked steel trap, to make it 
loose its hold. It was a furious combat, 
and doubtful, for a moment, which 
would conquer. But only fora moment. 
The long, hooked tusks had crushed 
muscle and bone and struck the vitals. 
Soon the strangling coils relaxed and 
fell away. 

‘*We sat there and saw the gaunt, black 
beast rip the glinting skin from the body, 
and, still writhing, devour it. We 
watched him, half dazed, till he started 
off with every black bristle raised, and 
disappeared in the gloom of the dark 
swamp. This head and skin is all that 
was left.’’ 
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‘: 


THE birds were loud in Eden, 
In Eden, in Eden, 
They were mad with mirth in Eden 
So fair; 
O their wings were swift as flames, 
Sweet and curious were their names, 
And their songs were wild as passion, 
pure as prayer! 


II. 


There were rainy days in Eden, 
In Eden, in Eden, 
Days of sun and shower in Eden 
So fair! 
Carpets must be soft as floss, 
Woven of grass and woven of moss, 
Where the foot of man and foot of 
maid are bare! 


III. 


O the fashions throve in Eden, 
In Eden, in Eden, 
Latest styles obtained in Eden 
So fair! 
Cloth-o’-leaves from God’s own vines, 
Thread and needles from the pines, 
And the wind’s own way of doing up 
the hair! 


IV. 


O but Man was strong in Eden, 
In Eden, in Eden, 
Like a happy god in Eden, 
So fair, ' 
And the Woman’s blood was red, 
All her tears were still unshed, 
And her lips, with soft defiance, 
laughed at care. 


V. 
O the world still seems an Eden, 
An Eden, an,Eden, 
O the world is always Eden 
So fair; 
Though the serpent’s glittering eyes 
Have a cleverer disguise, 
While you’re walking through the 
orchard, have no care! 


VI. 
Still for us the earth is Eden, 
Is Eden, is Eden. 
Still our Earth, dear love, is Eden 
So fair,— 
And we taste all fruits that be, 
Even from the Knowledge Tree, 
Though its branches have been grafted 
with Despair! 


VII. 


O though life wax old in Eden, 
In Eden, in Eden, 
Love is still the lord of Eden 
So fair; 
All the blossoming is for us, 
And our happy creed runs thus: 
Failure visits only those who fail to 
dare! 


VIII. 


So we fear no sword in Eden, 
In Eden, in Eden :— 
Who shall drive us from our Eden 
So fair! 
Is there built a gate—a wall? 
At a lover’s kiss they fall, 
If we love, new Edens. wait us every- 
where. 


































HE typewriter girl had a little room 
opening off at the right of the Law- 


yer’s private office. When she leaned 
back in her chair she could look diagon- 
ally across one corner of the office and 
see through the open communicating 
door into the reception room beyond. 
The door opening on the left of the 
reception room into the corridor came 
within her range of vision, also one 
corner of the huge leather divan and the 
table covered with magazines and papers. 

When she first came, it bad amused 
the typewriter girl to watch the different 
clients and the various means they em- 
ployed to pass the time until the Lawyer 
was disengaged. Of late, however, this 
diversion had failed to divert, and when, 
for the fifth day that week, the mer- 
cury climbed up to ninety-seven, and 
the typewriter girl, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, wrote the last word of an 
exceptionally long brief, she was in no 
mood to find amusement in this well 
worn pastime. Very few people, indeed, 
had been in. No one was in town who 
could manage by hook or crook to get 
away. It was the hottest summer in 
years, and for days past business of all 
kinds had nearly come to a stand still in 
every Office in the building. 

The typewriter girl drew her last page 
from the machine and pushed back her 
chair with a groan of relief. The Law- 
yer had said that he would return to the 
office at half past three, so she wheeled 
her chair away from the table and pro- 
ceeded to go over the brief in search of 
possible mistakes. 

The rapid click of the typewriter 
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silenced, the office seemed very still. A 
big fly buzzed angrily against the window 
and the hands of the clock over the door 
had crept around to fifteen minutes past 
three when there was a rustle of skirts in 
the corridor and a lady stood in the 
doorway of the reception room. 

She was small and dainty, with wide 
brown eyes and light fluffy hair escaping 
in wavy distraction from under a big 
black hat. The typewriter girl, looking 
up from a long and painfully involved 
phrase, caught only a glimpse of her 
hesitating on the threshold, her skirts 
caught up in one hand and her lace 
parasol grasped in the other; for the new 
comer, with an air of tragic determination 
in every line of her small person, walked 
quickly across the room and seated her- 
self in one of the big leather chairs near 
the window. 

The typewriter girl keenly disliked 
meeting clients. It was a duty that only 
devolved upon her in the absence of the 
office boy, so she walked softly across 
and opened the Lawyer’s private door 
leading to the corridor. The office boy 
was nowhere to be seen and she reluc- 
tantly turned to go back, casting a long- 
ing look through the open door where, 
although the sun was blazing down 


‘fiercely on the softening pavements and 


the faint breeze had almost died away, 
at least was freedom. 

She went back through the office to 
her own room and was collecting the 
papers on her table when there was a 
quick step in the corridor outside and a 
man came into the reception room. 
Tall, broad shouldered, splendid in 
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his youth and strength, he was good to 
look upon, but the effect of his entrance 
upon the other client nearly caused the 
typewriter girl to drop her papers, for 
before her astonished eyes the little lady 
sprang to her feet, one trembling hand 
clutching at her throat, her brown eyes 
flashing and her small body quivering 
from head to foot. The young fellow in 
the doorway, his face turning slowly 
white beneath the tan, stared back at her 
with miserable, angry eyes. The little 
lady spoke first: ‘ 

‘‘How dared you follow me?’’ she 
said passionately. 

‘**I didn’t,”’ he said shortly. 

‘‘You know you did,’’ she cried. 
‘“‘You knew perfectly well that I quite 
meant what I said. And you knew my 
first thought would be to come to Uncle 
John’s lawyer because he had known and 
trusted him for years and would tell me 
what to do. And now you follow me 
and—”’ 

“*T tell you,’’ the young man inter- 
rupted, ‘‘I did not follow you. I 
thought’’—his voice dropped. ‘‘I did not 
' know where you had gone,’’ he said 
rather low, ‘‘but I thought probably to 
your mother, at Deer Park. And I 
couldn’t stay there at the shore to have 
people asking questions, so I came up 
here where I wouldn’t be likely to meet 
anyone I knew.”’ 

“‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘fof course. And 
you didn’t see me come in here and 
follow me, just to make me the trouble 
of going to another lawyer. But I don’t 
intend to do that. I shall insist—’’ 

‘*Look here,’’ the young man said 
sternly. ‘I did not follow you. I did 
not know where you had gone. I came 
into this office because in passing I hap- 
pened to notice the name and had heard 
of this man as one of the best in the pro- 
fession. I did not know your Uncle 
John knew him and I never dreamed of 
finding you here. Even after what you 
said, I did not realize that you were 


? 
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sufficiently anxious to get rid of me to 
come here alone like this,’’ the little 
lady winced, ‘‘but I thought I would 
stop in and ask—and_ try — well,”’ 
savagely, ‘‘find out a little about how 
such things are done. I shouldn’t think, 
myself, a decent lawyer would handle a 
divorce case. And I thought it would 
be easier for you if I—but I needn't 
have taken the trouble,’’ he said bitterly, 
‘*You seem to know quite well what you 
are doing. As for your going to another 
lawyer, that’s quite unnecessary. I'll 
go at once. Please understand that 
I have no desire to interfere with you in 
any way. Whatever story you decide on, 
I will stand for. If you have grown to 
hate me so soon, the quicker you are rid 
of me the better.’’ 

The typewriter girl, listening with 
absorbed interest, gasped at the word 
‘divorce’? and glanced involuntarily 
into the office, half expecting to see the 
very furniture turn ’round in horror. 
The Lawyer most distinctly did not 
handle divorce cases. 

The young man turned to go. Then 
the little lady spoke, and the typewriter 
girl leaned forward. 

“T don’t think, — you needn’t — it 
won’t be necessary for you to go to 
another lawyer, will it?’’ she began. He 
looked at her in surprise. ‘‘It’s so hot,’’ 
she said nervously. Then as he still 
stared blankly at her she recovered her- 
self a little. ‘‘There is no reason that I 
know of,’’ she said with dignity, ‘‘why 
we cannot both consult this gentleman. 
I have no objection, personally. And you 
are here, now,’’ she stopped, uncertainly. 

“IT shouldn’t think that would do, 
exactly,’”’ he answered. ‘‘It doesn’t 
sound right, somehow.’’ 

“IT don’t see what difference it 
makes,’’ she said impatiently. ‘We 
don’t know anything about what we 
have to do.’’ 

‘The Lord knows I don’t,”’ the young 
man put in. 
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‘*Neither of us,’’ repeated the little 
lady severely, ‘‘know what we have ‘to 
do; and I should think it would make 
no difference whether we see the same 
lawyer or not. And we know this man 
is good.”’ 

**Yes,’’ he assented gloomily. 

The typewriter girl sat down. She 
decided that she was quite justified in 
remaining where she was. She glanced 
at the clock and saw that the Lawyer had 
five minutes more in which to keep his 
appointment. In the next room there 
was an uneasy silence, broken at last by 
the young man. 

‘“‘Where are you staying, Anne,’’ he 
said. 

After a slight pause the little lady 
answered distantly. ‘‘i do not see why 
that should interest you, or why you ask.”’ 


‘Don’t you?’’ her husband said 
grimly. ‘‘All the same it does interest 
me. And I do ask.”’ 


‘The little lady’s parasol tapped the 
floor a moment. ‘Well then, at Uncle 
John’s,”’ she said, defiantly. 

‘*He’s out of town,’’ said the young 
man promptly. ‘And so is your aunt.”’ 

‘‘With the housekeeper and the ser- 
vants,’’ continued the little lady sternly. 

6$Oh.”’ 

There was another silence. Then the 
young man broke out. ‘‘Look here, 
Anne, must it be this way? Wouldn’t it 
do if I went away for a while? You 
could stay with your mother or some of 
your aunts and forget all about me. 
And I wouldn’t come back until you were 
quite willing. I don’t know what has 
been the matter between us lately-— but 
perhaps if you didn’t see me for 
awhile—. It would be almost as if we 
were not married. No,’’ he cried, ‘‘not 
that. It can never be like that between 
you and me. Why, Anne, I love you, 
and you’re my wife—”’ 

The little lady caught her breath 
sharply. ‘‘Yes,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘that’s 
it, you see. And you can’t evade it by 
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As for 
loving me,’’ her voice shook a little, 


a make believe separation. 


‘‘perhaps you did once. You certainly 
don’t now. No. ‘There is no use mak- 
ing me talk about it. This is the only 
way. Then we’ll both be perfectly free. 
We can even—marry again,’’ her voice 
broke entirely. ‘‘Oh,”’ she cried, ‘‘will 
that lawyer never come!”’ 

The young man sprang to his feet. 
His eyes were blazing. ‘‘Anne! How 
dare you say that?’’ he said, between his 
teeth. ‘‘How dare you! Why child, you 
are my wife. Do you think anything 
can undo that? You can get your 
divorce; God knows, if you feel like that 
I’d have no right to try to stop you. But 
understand this, you may never see me 
again or hear of me, but all the same, as 


long as I live you’ll be my wife. Do 
you hear?”’ he said fiercely. “JZy wife, 


I tell you, mzne.’’ Hestopped, his breath 
coming sharply, and the two stood star- 
ing at each other with tense, strained 
faces. From the next room came the 
sound of a door opening and closing 
and a man’s heavy tread. Then a chair 
was pushed over the polished floor and 
a desk lid shot up with a bang. The 
Lawyer had returned. The typewriter 
girl started up. She felt that she must 
do something; what, she did not know. 
But it was too late. The young man had 
turned with a groan, and the little lady, 
vainly trying to bite her quivering lips 
into steadiness, was facing the Lawyer 
who stood in the doorway. 

‘‘Which have I the honor of meeting 
first?’’ he said, briskly. 

Only a faint murmur of conversation 
was audible a few feet from the desk, 
which rose like a wall across one corner 
of the Lawyer’s private office. The 
typewriter girl sat waiting miserably. In 
the other room the young man ‘sat on 
the big leather sofa, gazing straight 
before him with a look in his eyes from 
which the typewriter girl turned away 
her own with a choking in her throat. 
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It seemed hours, but it was just ten 
minutes when the Lawyer’s chair rolled 
back and he stood up, saying heartily: 
“T hope so, too. Yes, that’sit. I think 
you'll have no trouble at all.’’ As his 
client,- visibly agitated, passed into the 
reception room he spoke again, en- 
couragingly. ‘Perfectly simple case, 
perfectly simple. There should be no 
difficulty. Not the slightest. Good 
afternoon.’’ He stood in the doorway 
and looked expectantly toward the young 
man, who, with one glance at the droop- 
ing little figure coming toward him, lifted 
his head and walked resolutely past her, 
following the Lawyer in his turn. 

As they passed from her sight, the 
little lady whirled around. The type- 
writer girl caught one glimpse of a white, 
frightened face; then, casting the parasoi 
from her, the little lady sank down ina 
quivering heap in the corner of the big 
leather sofa and with both arms thrown 
’round the heavy, unyielding cushion,she 
buried her face upon it and her small 
body shook with sobs. The typewriter 
girl gasped helplessly. 

In the office the clock over the door 
ticked on relentlessly. This time the 
Lawyer and his client could not appar- 
ently come toaconclusion. The indis- 
tinct murmur of voices went on steadily 
rising and falling. The fly on the 
window buzzed louder and louder. Out 
in the reception room the small figure 
lay embracing the hard cushion, a picture 
of utter woe. The typewriter girl felt 
that her nerves were fast giving way. 

At last both men stood up and the 
Lawyer said, with a shade of weariness in 
his voice: ‘‘Yes, that will be much the 
best way. You see there is very little to 
go upon at present. Just make up your 
mind and when you have done:so let 
me know and I’ll be very glad to act on 
your instructions. Eh? Oh, no, not 
atall. Often the case. Good afternoon.”’ 

This time the Lawyer did not accom- 
pany his client to the door. He dropped 
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back into his’ chair and began to pull 
some letters from his pockets with one 
hand while he cleared a place on the 
desk for them with the other. 

The young man crossed the office and 
went into the reception room. The 
typewriter girl held her breath. He 
walked slowly over to the table and 
mechanically took up his hat and cane. 
Suddenly his eye fell on the little lady 
in the corner of the sofa. His hand 
dropped. 

*“‘Anne,’’ he uttered incredulously. 

“Anne!” The little lady sat up sud- 
denly, and at the sight of the flushed, 
tear stained, lovely face a spasm crossed 
his own, and his hand closed hard on the 
edge of the table. 

She dashed the tears from her eyes and 
tried to speak. ‘‘Jack,’’ she began in a 
choked voice. “/ack/” She stood up 
clutching at her throat, her eyes searching 
his in an agony of question. ‘‘Jack!’’ 
she gasped, ‘‘what did you tell him—ask 
him? No, no,’’ with a little moan, 
‘don’t touch me. Only tell me!”’ 

But he had checked the involuntary 
movement toward her. His eyes turned 
away. ‘‘I was a coward, Anne,”’ he said 
huskily. ‘‘I tried. But I couldn’t. I— 
I pretended I wanted advice about mak- 
ing my will. I don’t think I did it very 
well. I think—I seemed rather a fool.”’ 
His voice died and his gaze wandered 
over the room; then with an effort he 
looked at her. ‘‘Anne,’’ he said half 
under his breath. ‘‘Why, Anne.’’ She 
had not moved, her eyes still shone 
through tears, but her face had changed. 

‘‘Wait,’’ she said breathlessly, ‘wait; 
I told him I had lost my pocket book. 
Jack, I couldn’t either. He,’’ she 
caught her breath hysterically, ‘the told 
me to go to the police station. Jack, I 
hadn't \ost it.”’ She ‘stopped then. 
‘*Oh, Jack,’’ she wailed. ‘‘Anne’’, he 
said brokenly, ‘‘Anne.”” The next 
moment she was sobbing in his arms. 

Then the typewriter girl rose up, col- 
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lected her papers and with sternly 
averted face walked in and laid them on 
the Lawyer’s desk. 

When he had looked them over hastily 
he told her that she need not stay any 
longer that afternoon. He meant to 
leave soon himself and he should not 
need her again. So the typewriter girl 
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went back to cover her machine and 
make ready to go. This time she did 
not look away as she passed the com- 
municating door. There was no one in 
the reception room. 

The typewriter girl was smiling to her- 
self as she went down the steps and out 
into the hot, sunshiny afternoon. 


The Mystery of Billy Smejkal 


A Story of Chicago’s Prison for Juveniles 


By THOMAS W. STEEP 


I, 
66]? WAGON’S comin’, fellers. Ho! 
t’ wagon’s comin’. She’s comin’! 
She’s comin’! Ho-o-o-o!’’ Saying this 
at the top of his shrill voice, Sputts 
turned from his outlook with an expres- 
sion of fierce glee. 

‘Say, on t’ level? 
quired Jimmie Szag. 

In all the institution there was but 
one window which sometimes held the 
promise of a change, and that was the 
window from which could be seen the 
dusty road eading from the city. 

With its turreted buildings and ram- 
parted grounds, the child’s prison held 
aloof at the outskirts of the city in an 
external aspect of smug pulchritude; to 
those who knew nothing about it, or 
viewed it only from the-dusty road where 
the factory district*met the prairie line, 
it appeared a fit place for the unfortunate- 
born. It lay with unruffled serenity, 
drab in the suns of summer and white in 
the snows of winter. Inside, the prison’s 
heavy, frowning brows excluded the 
sunshine, or even a fair glimpse of the 
free sky. The multifarious identities of 
the boys in the prison merged with com- 
posite effect, like the attributes of a 


On t’ level?’’ in- 





single individuality—the habit of one 
was the habit of all. The institution 
wore bars across its windows and re- 
sounded with the clink of locks and 
keys; upon its cemented floors fell the 
feet of juvenile prisoners in lock step 
march; its sullen walls echoed only 
unlawful mirth, or, in moments of 
silence, stood in mute mockery of virtue 
—it wasa prison. The children came 
through no fault of their own. Certainly 
they were born into innocence, if nothing 
else. A few of them came with acquired 
wickedness; none of them went away 
without it. For, as drops of fresh rain 
that fall into brackish water become also 
feculent, so little souls, be they ever so 
white, tarnish in contact with sullied 
ones; and though stirred by the quick- 
lime of opposing impulses, the place was 
a stagnation of boyish traits. Under the 
restraint youthful customs of frank mis- 
chief and open freedom were perverted 
into habits of shy cunning and sordid 
truculence. Dressed in the same blue 
denim garb, workers in the same shop, 
sleepers in the same dormitory, curbed 
into submission by the same discipline, 
prisoners in the same prison, each boy 
regarded the others as but prototypes of 

















himself. Only in the arrival of a new 
prisoner did the prison yield a break in 
the monotony. While all of the boys 
bore the brand of humiliation, it was, of 
course, in the nature of things that some 
should be temperamentally meek and 
submissive and some bold and belliger- 
ent. Sputts, the pugnacious, the sturdy 
physiqued, freckle faced, mangy headed, 
was one of the bold ones, and he ruled 
with tyrannical injustice. But Sputts 
became monotonous even to himself, 
and the arrival of a new victim was 
hailed as an infusion of new life. That 
was why the boys paid particular atten- 
tion to the single window, in the far end 
of the shop, from which could be seen 
the dusty road leading from the city, and 
that was why, at a propitious hour every 
morning, Sputts peered out the window 
and scanned the road, as an ancient 
pirate might have scanned a highway of 
the sea. 

Sputts had gazed out the window for 
half an hour when he climbed back and 
excitedly faced the other boys, a volley 
of ‘‘Ho!’s’’ issuing from his mouth like 
bullets from a battery. 

“*T’ wagon’s comin’, fellers. Ho! t’ 
wagon’s comin’! She’s comin’! She’s 
comin’! Ho-o-o-o!’’ 

“Say— on t’ level? on t’ level?’ 
repeated Jimmie Szag. 

**Sure, on t’ level!’’ 

The shop was in a tumult of expect- 
ancy. 


Il. 


Several boys came in the wagon; but 
all but one had been old offenders, and 
these afforded only slight appeasement 
to the vulturous curiosity. The lone 
stranger, gawky looking in the loose 
hanging garb and the heavy brogans, in 
which fashion the prison had branded 
him, made his appearance in the work 
shop in the company of a guard who 
escorted him to a bench, there to assort 
and pile up work done by the other boys. 
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The new comer was a lean, angular boy. 
The oppressive strangeness of the place 
seemed to have filled him with an inar- 
ticulate misery. As he hazarded sly, 
mistrustful glances at the other boys, 
he trembled shrinkingly; and when he 
turned again toward the wall in front of 
him gullies of dirty tears streaked down 
his pallid cheeks and fell in wet spats 
on the bench and on his hands. Some- 
thing like a sob, a guttural convulsion 
half smothered in his throat, escaped 
him. Yet he did not speak. 

Sputts had his eye on the new prisoner. 
He began to amuse the other boys by 
shaking his fist behind the stranger’s 
back. Then he gave gesticulatory dem- 
onstrations of how he would castigate the 
new boy, how he would flounce the new 
boy, and how, finally, he would tramp 
the new boy on the floor and silence him 
in the dust of ignominy. His panto- 
mime caused general tittering; and when 
the guard had gone and Sputts began to 
deploy in a sidewise direction up the 
shop, all eyes turned toward the new 
prisoner. 

One by one the boys fell into a circle 
about the stranger. Sputts, in the cen- 
ter, kept moving in, but the singular 
part of it was that the new prisoner, with 
his back toward them, appeared oblivi- 
ous to their presence. Sputts had ex- 
pected easy assault on a cringing, help- 
less, timid gazelle. So the indifference 
of the new comer angered him. He 
moved closer and nudged the stranger on 
the elbow. 

‘‘Say,’’ said Sputts; ‘‘wutcheinfer?’’ 

But the stranger remained silent, his 
back toward them. 

‘*Say, wutcheinfer?”’ 

‘“‘Punch him in t’ ribs, Sputts, 


”? 


sug- 


gested Jimmie Szag. ‘Punch him int’ 
ribs!’’ 

At this the new prisoner turned his 
tear stained face toward them, his eyes 
opened curiously, his chin quivering. 
For several moments he observed his 
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tormentors with a blank stare. Sputts, 
disconcerted, slipped his foot out and 
kicked the stranger’s shoe. 

**Say, wutcheinfer?”’ 

‘‘Punch him in t’ ribs, Sputts. 
punch him in t’ ribs!’’ 

But the look of patient endurance, of 
glum stolidity, of almost pathetic superi- 
ority, with which the new prisoner drew 
himself aloof, gave Sputts a keen sense 
of astonishment; and, as the superinten- 
dent inopportunely passed through the 
shop just then, and the boys, perforce, 
scattered, Sputts went back reluctantly, 
with gnawing consciousness that his 
mates had cause secretly to ridicule him. 
Sputts had been used to exert an au- 
thority that aroused in him an inordi- 
nate conception of his worldliness, and 
he lived in the assumption that he had 
traversed the whole travail of life from 
nonage to dotage, and he was not one to 
be balked. Now here was a stranger, 
inscrutable, who refused to expose him- 
self to submission. 

Already the boys were beginning to 
make fun of Sputts. Jimmie Szag 
was turning surreptitious somersaults. 
From other quarters came insinuating 
grimaces. 

*“Oh, youse fellers jes’ wait till I git 
t’ chance, t’en I’ll lam ’im,’’ cried 
Sputts. ‘Oh, won’t I 4am ’im!” 

The new prisoner, though he must 
have heard the threat, paid no heed to 
it. He worked now with less timidity. 
He seemed preoccupied with that which 
was within him rather than with that 
which surrounded him. He was as one 
who was nursing a secret. His every 
movement became an act of importance; 
a gesture of his arm, a twitch of his head, 
a wink of his eye, fell under scrutiny, 
and in the next few days he was regarded 
as one shrouded in dense, fuliginous 
mystery. 

**Oh, youse fellers jes’ wait till I git t’ 
chance,’’ reiterated Sputts; ‘‘t’en I’ll 
lam ‘im. Oh, won’t I Zam 'im!’’ 


Oh, 


lil. 

One evening, at sundown, when the 
prisoners were allowed to play in the 
recreation grounds, they pressed from 
the building in streains, assorting them- 
selves into their respective clans. The 
new prisoner, emerging into the open, 
slinked through the crowd, a figure of 
immutable silence, and, seeking to avert 
the scrutiny that had been laid upon 
him, slipped close to the wall to sit 
down finally on a bench beneath a lone 
tree that seemed to be as solitary as he. 

He kept silent company with the silent 
tree, and watched coyly. 

Soon the boys began to discover that 
the only attractive part of the ground 
was where the new prisoner sat, and, 
Sputts in the lead, they congregated 
tauntingly about the tree. ‘Toward them 
from the prisoner came the same blank 
stare. Jimmie Szag was in for prompt 
action and Sputts, fearing derision, 
twisted himself into a pose of combat and 
said: 

**Say, wutcheinfer?”’ 

The new prisoner arose and braced up 
against the tree trunk, defiantly. 

‘*Wutcheinfer?’’ ‘Punch him in t’ 
ribs,’?’ shouted Jimmie Szag. ‘‘Oh, 
punch him in t’ ribs!” 

With this Sputts stumbled forward as 
if by accident. ‘*Wut’s yer name?”’ 

The new prisoner pushed his assailant 
forward. ‘‘My name’s Billy Smejkal— 
an’ I kin lick yeh.’”’ 

The crowd, electrified by this first 
parting of the stranger’s lips, went wild. 
**Oh, Sputts, he sez he kin lick yeh. He 
sez he kin Zick yeh!”’ 

Constrained by the situation, Sputts 
plunged in. There was a tumbling of 
two tightly embraced bodies, a splutter 
of gravel, a widening of the circle of 
spectators; frequently there were pauses, 
during which two irate faces looked sav- 
agely at each other; then more jeers 
from the crowd, and another mass of 
inextricably mixed arms and limbs 








rolled over the ground. Finally the 
tocsin voice of Sputts sounded a peal of 
imploring—it could be seen that Sputts 
was the nether one; and in another 
moment Sputts lay flat on his back, 
flayed as he had never been flayed before. 
Billy, the new prisoner, displayed majes- 
tic dignity in getting up te shake the 
gravel from his clothes; and Sputts 
skulked ingloriously to quieter parts. 

After this the stranger relapsed into his 
former taciturnity. But it was evident 
that he had gained prestige. When, in 
response to the bedtime gong, they saun- 
tered back to the building, Jimmie Szag 
loitered near the stranger and took occa- 
sion once to remark: ‘‘Say, Billy, yeh 
laid him out great, yeh did—jes’ great.’’ 

But to all external appearance Billy 
was voiceless. 

In the dormitory the dishevelled con- 
dition of Sputts’ bed coverings indicated 
that he had retired without much loss of 
time. Hehad covered himself up, head 
and all. The other boys, with some 
awe, watched the new prisoner as he got 
into his cot. After the lights were 
turned out, animated whispering con- 
tinued until sleep intervened and the 
place was in quiet. 


IV. 


Admiration for the new prisoner and 
surprise at the defeat of Sputts, the bully, 
aroused in Jimmie Szag such conflicting 
emotions that he found it difficult to 
sleep. Several times he had fallen into 
oblivious dozes only to wake up again 
and consider over the whole situation. 
The whipping of Sputts had appealed to 
him as the accomplishment of an im- 
possibility; also, what was the reason of 
the stranger’s speechlessness? Through- 
out the day all the new prisoner had said 
was: *‘My name’s Billy Smejkal—an’ 
1 kin lick yeh.’’ Not a word after a 
glorious victory, not a quiver of pride, 
nothing but the humble, retreating 


muteness. 
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Late in the night Jimmie became con- 
scious that he had heard asob. At first 
it affected him as only a part of a dream, 
but the sobbing, rising and falling as if 
the sufferer were enduring extreme an- 
guish, awakened him at last and he sat 
up. All the sleepers lay quietly; but 
across the room, in the light of a window, 
stood the figure of a boy. 

Throwing aside his coverings, Jimmie 
leaped out of bed and stole stealthily 
through the room toward the window. 
The boy was weeping with heart broken 
bitterness, burying his face in his hands 
and sniffling convulsively. It was the 
new prisoner. Instinctively Jimmie laid 
his hand on him, who, at the touch, 
turned. 

‘*Wut yeh cryin’ at?’’ asked Jimmie. 

Jimmie’s sympathetic tone seemed to 
console the stranger. He checked his 
tears, dried his face and looked out the 
window. ‘I ain’t cryin’ at nuttin,” 
he said. 

‘Oh, ut’s sumpthin’. 
cry fer nuttin’.”’ 

‘*?Tain’t nuttin’ much—jes’ kind of— 
say, wut’s t’em lights down there?”’ 

“*T’em on t’ top of t’ wall? Thet’s t’ 
watchmen, t’ guards wut keeps t’ pris’n- 
ers from ’scapin’ over t’ wall at nights. 
They’ll pot yeh if they ketch yeh tryin’ t’ 
*scape,—blow yer head off. Bang!—jes’ 
like thet.’’ 

Jimmie’s_ confidential impartations 
stirred comfort and loquacity in the 
new prisoner. He was beginning to feel 
that his tongue was his own. ‘‘Gee! | 
wouldn’t try teh climb over t’ wall at 
nights,”’ he said; ‘‘would you? — not 
at nights! ’cause they’re watchin’ all 
’round, ain’t they?”’ 

With little relevance, with almost no 
relevance at all, the new prisoner devi- 
ated, as if to the sole question of 
his existence, ‘‘Say, is tyferd fever 
ketchin’?’’ ‘I dunno,’’ said Jimmie. 
“Is ut a sickness?”’ 

The electric arc light in the courtyard 


Yeh wouldn’t 
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below sputtered idiotically to itself. The 
new prisoner watched it and fondled the 
bars that were across the window. 

‘*Ves,’’ he said; ‘‘my mudder had ut 
—she died wid ut. She didn’t die sud- 
dent. She had utalong time. She sez 
to me, she sez, ‘I want yeh teh be a good 
boy, Billy,’ she sez; ‘don’t never do no 
drinkin’, er no liein’, an’ don’t never 
steal nuttin’ wut don’t belong teh yeh.’ 
Thet’s wut she sez—jes’ like thet, ‘don’t 
never steal nuttin’ wut don’t belong teh 
yeh,’ she sez. T’en she was dead. T’ 
landlord was glad she was dead, I bet. 
Oh, he was glad! ‘cause he couldn’t put 
us out when she had t’ tyferd fever. 
They planted her t’ day before I come 
here, an’ I went teh t’ fun’ral. Gee, | 
was hungry. Oh, I washungry! ’Cause 
when we come back teh t’ house after t’ 
fun’ral all our things was out in t’ street 
—in t’ street. Ain’t thet funny?—vigh¢ 
out int? street!” 

That satisfaction which follows the 
confiding of a secret, the lifting of a 
weight from off one’s soul, came to 
Billy. Vindication soothed him; a sense 


FOR WHAT I AM 


of absolute justification for his crime 
crept into his heart and brushed away 
the sorrow that had been there. 

“‘Say, Billy,’’ said Jimmie; ‘‘wutche- 
infer?”’ 

**?Tain’t nuttin’ much.” 

‘Wut ter?—ut’s sumpthin’.’’ 

‘*Fer hookin’.”’ 

‘*Wut’d ye hook?”’ 


“Gee, | was hungry. Oh, I was 
hungry! An’ all our t’ings was in t’ 


street —right out in t’ street!” 

‘**Did yeh tell t’ judge?’’ 

“Nope. Oh, you bet I didn’t tell! 
‘cause if he’d know’d ’bout t’ tyferd 
fever, oh, wouldn’t he been mad; oh, 
wouldn’t he been mad!”’ 

*“*Wut’d yeh hook? 

‘*Jes’ some iron from t’ railroad teh 
sell fer scrap.’’ 

“*Is thet all?”’ 

“Yep, thet’s all. Didn’t I said ut? 
Didn’t I said ‘t’ain’t nuttin’ much?’ Jes’ 
like thet I sez,—‘tain’t nuttin’ much.’ 
"Cause, oh, I was hungry. An’ all our 
t’ings was out in t’ street—right out in ¢’ 
street!” 








FOR WHAT | AM 


OVE me for what I am—oh, never let 
Thy reverent hands a pedestal uprear, 

And place me there, a goddess, high, severe, 
To fall before and worship; nor forget 
The unlovely, marring blemishes that yet— 
Upon the soul unveiled before thine eye— 
Disfiguring and uncorrected lie. 
Oh, never let my life become to thee 
Unseeing adoration’s deity, 
Nor make thy heart a temple and a shrine 
To hold my image, as a thing divine; 
But knowing me a woman, ever thine, 
For all I am and all I aim to be, 
Unblinded by thy passion, love chou me. 





Lilian Muldowney 














Great-Grand-Mothers in Atlanta 


Journalism 


By CAROLINE S. MAHONE ¥ 


TLANTA has the unique distinction 

of having on her leading papers a 
group of great-grand-mothers who are 
doing regular editorial work. These 
women were born to wealth and reared 
in what was known as the “‘lap of luxury 
days’’ in the South, yet they braved. the 
storm of the sixties and have blossomed 
in a literary way into as much impor- 
tance as they have always been socially. 
Twenty-three years ago, at the sugges- 
tion of her son-in-law, the renowned 
Henry Grady, Mrs. King began her edi- 
torial work on the 
Weekly Constitu- 
tion, which has by 
far the largest circu- 
lation of any South- 
ern publication. In 
all these years she 
has never failed to 
furnish her two 
pages of good copy, 
and there is, per- 
haps, no Southern 
woman of the day 
more generally be- 
loved than ‘Aunt 
Susie’ of the Con- 
stitution. Mrs. King 
inherited her liter- 
ary talent from her 
father, Judge Augus- 
tine Smith Clayton, 
who was an author 
of importance in the 
early part of the 
nineteenth century. 


MRS. WILLIAM KING 





For many years she has been the honored 
president of the Woman’s Press Club 
of Georgia, one of the strongest and 
most influential clubs in the South, and 
is Georgia’s vice president of the Inter- 
national Woman’s Press Union, the 
International Sunday School Primary 
Union, the National Congress of 
Mothers, and is president of the Primary 
Sunday School Union of Georgia. 
Among the progressive women of Geor- 
gia, Mrs. King is as typical as was her 
son-in-law, the peerless Grady, among 
men. More could 
not be said. That 
in her are combined 
the best elements 
of the old as well as 
the ‘‘new’’ woman 
is exemplified in the 
fact that, despite her 
multifarious duties, 
she is an ideal wife, 
mother, — grand- 
mother, and_great- 
grand-mother to the 
third Henry Grady. 

Georgia’s ‘‘grand 
old woman,’ Mrs. 
Rebecca Latimer 
Felton, has made 
more impress on the 
political life, charac- 
ter and history of the 
state, these past 
thirty years, than 
many of our best 
known men. Mrs. 
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Felton was born seventeen miles south 
of Atlanta, educated in the state, 
married Dr. W. H. Felton in the 
fifties, and cooperated with him in his 
political career, being his ablest help- 
meet and advisor. During Dr. Felton’s 
congressional life in Washington, his 
devoted wife was ever at his side as 


counselor, secretary, companion and 
friend. 
Mrs. Felton was the first woman in 


the South to own and edit a paper, which 
publication was said to be about the 
crispest sheet that ever appeared in the 
Empire State of the South. This state- 
ment gains ready credence when you 
turn to her daily ‘‘Ginger Jar’’ on the 
editorial page of the Atlanta Journal. 
Mrs. Felton is the terror of ‘‘two-by- 
four’’ politicians, and uses her stiletto 
pen for puncturing all shams, political, 
social, religious. The affectionate regard 
in which Georgians hold her is evidenced 
in the fact that she has been sent many 
times to represent Georgia at the Inter- 


MRS. W H. FELTON 
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national expositions, and is a popular 
lecturer and commencement orator. 

In the South, Mrs. Felton was a pioneer 
in the reformatory question, first advo- 
cate of textile education for girls, first 
open advocate for compulsory education, 
and has been zealous in her efforts to 
remove the worst blots on Georgia’s 
escutcheon—the disgraceful laws regulat- 
ing the age of consent and child 
labor. Mrs. Felton is a _ thorough 
woman’s woman, and is always to be 
found on the side of the weak and 
defenceless. 

On the editorial staff of the Sunny 
South, the literary Sunday supplement 
to the Constitution, is Mrs. Mary E. 
Bryan, who twenty-eight years ago stood 
at the helm of that publication and for 
many years after made it one of the most 
important exponents of the Southern 
press. Later, Mrs. Bryan went to New 
York to edit Munro’s publications, and 
in Gotham the popular novelist and 
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charming, club woman began a most 
brilliant career, her various triumphs 
being noised in London, Paris, and 
many other literary centers. After a 
long period of success in the metropolis, 
Mrs. Bryan was recalled to her pretty 
Georgia home to rear some orphaned 
grand-children, and she is now engaged 
on a literary work of more serious im- 
portance than her early and popular 
novels. This heavier work Mrs.. Bryan 
intersperses with her editorial labors, and 
her friends still expect much of this truly 
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bright eyed, vivacious woman is spoken 
of as a great-grand-mother it requires 
some explanation. Mrs. Bryan was 
married at fifteen and her eldest daugh- 
ter and grand-daughter followed her 
example. Like the above mentioned 
women, Mrs. Bryan is an active mem- 
berof the Woman’s Press Club of Georg- 
ia, being vice president, and is member 
of all progressive organizations in Georg- 
ia and a charter member of the famous 
New York Sorosis. Among the most 
distinguished women the South produced 








remarkable woman. 
When this magnetic, dark haired, 


during the century, Mrs. Mary Edwards 
Bryan stands well in the vanguard. 





Nore ax Comment 





By FRANK PUTNAM 


HRISTMAS again, with the usual around, to preserve the magic of the sea- 
preparations. Happy is the man_ son. Father slyly slipping parcels home 

or woman who has some little folks and into Mother’s hands: (she has a 
knack of keeping them out 
of sight until the right mo- 
ment). Mother herself steal- 
ing an hour now and then, 
when small but keen eyes 
are not watching, to finish 
the flouncings—or whatever- 
~ you-call-’ems—on a doll’s 
dress. The boys and girls, 
eagerly, with an elaborate 
show of secrecy, concealing 
their young purchases or 
creations and changing the 
hiding places every fifteen 
minutes. The whole house- 
hold full of an air of mys- 


MRS. GRAIGIE (JOHN OLIVER HOBBES) 
AUTHOR OF LOVE AND THE SOUL 
HUNTERS” 
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Christ- 
mas, the birthday of the greatest, wisest, 
kindest, purest soul the world has ever 
known: your friend and mine, whose 
wisdom went: before us to smoothe our 


tery and joyous expectation. 


pathway through the world; whose wise 
admonitions, if heeded, make us happier 
and more useful; the god-father of all 
the little children, and the patron saint 
of their one especial day of all the year. 

John McGovern, of Chicago, scholar 
and novelist, has published a little book 
of poems. Twenty-five years he has been 
revising, mellowing, strengthening the 
expression of his thoughts and his aspira- 
tions in these lines. What a contrast 


with most makers of verse—eagerly im- 
patient to see their productions in print, 
to have the world’s opinion upon them. 
And what a precious little. book it is! 
How richly freighted with great thoughts 
nobly spoken! 


The old fires still burn. 
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The Poets are still the true leaders and 
inspirers of the race. Humanity is mov- 
ing forward to events mightier than any 
yet conceived of by man. Pilgrimages 
through the universe. Today, as ever, 
the Poets point the way and reality fol- 
lows the dream. It is very good and 
satisfactory to know that we have material 
wealth and power and pride of place; 
but all of this is worthless if we do not 
get increase of spirituality, widened 
vision and clearer perception of the por- 
tents, that are all about us. McGovern 
is a poet; he sees farther than most of us. 
This work is very valuable. What did 
you think poetry consists of? Rhymed 
lines? Linked melodious prettinesses, 
pleasing to the languid ear? Never! 
Poetry is the chant of the soul that sees 
new light ;—it is the rallying call of truth 
eternal; the bugle blast of the ascending 
army. The pretty rhymes are good; they 
soothe the senses and harmonize with 















domesticity. But they are 
not poetry, nor are their 


makers poets. It is not 
length of writing, nor con- 
formity with styles and 
models, but the great 
thought nobly uttered that 
distinguishes poetry. 
Singers we have, and rhym- 
ing preachers, in every val- 
ley, but there are few poets 
on the hill tops. McGovern 
has waited long, but he is a 
poet and worth waiting for. 
Tell your friend you 
mean to spend your life 
fighting for money and 
power, and he will, if he 
be an average man, applaud 
your decision: tell him you 
mean to dwell in the coun- 
try, gaining a simple liveli- 
hood from your labor, and 
he will either not believe 
you mean it, or will con- 
clude you are a beaten 
competitor in the city’s 
race. Most people do not 
know they are the slaves of 
their modern improve- 
ments, so-called. They build houses 
larger than they can occupy—for show; 
they pinch and scrape year after year to 
pay for them, and after that continue 
pinching to pay taxes, repairs, and 
other maintenance charges. <A large 
house demands expensive furniture. 
Then fine dress. And the demands 
increase. The man keeps his nose on 
the grindstone, the woman wears herself 
out taking care of the fine feathers. No 
time to just live and enjoy it: got to 
make a show first—going to take a real 
rest, and cut off all the little vanities 
next winter—next summer—some other 
time, when matters are not quite so 
pressing. I am not exactly a loafer, but 


L like Walt Whitman best of all our 
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A PORTRAIT BUST OF THE LATE H. SOPHIE NEWCOMB, 
WHO GAVE AN ESTATE VALUED AT $2,000,000 TO FOUND 
AND ENDOW NEWCOMB COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS’ 
GREAT SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


American writers, because he had sense 
enough to ‘‘loafe and invite his soul’’ 
once ina while. Iam tired of hearing 
the everlasting preachers of the ‘‘strenu- 
ous’’ life. Go slower, and you’ll go 
farther and enjoy it better. Don’t live 
to work: work tolive. Bread and butter 
work, I mean. Leave a little time for 
the sort of work you find your chief 
pleasure in. 

How much beauty is there in your life? 
How much of it do you see every day? 
Going down street to a suburban railway. 
depot on a fine October morning, ahead 
of time, I took note of the people who 
came later. To the left of the depot is 
one of the prettiest groups of old oaks 
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in all New England. Back of them 
other graceful trees. In the foreground 
a number of beautiful shrubs, and a 
velvety lawn. One man paused to scan 
this scene; with ‘eyes aglow and an 
expression of rapt delight on his face, 
he stood three or four minutes taking it 
allin. Ten oradozen other men and 
women came along that way, and not one 
of them glanced upward. They had 
just risen from breakfast, and were going 
to earn the price of dinner and supper. 
Only one of them had drawn from the 
scene an inspiration to lighten and 
beautify his thoughts during. the day. 

Jack London, the Kipling of the Klon- 
dike, has three new books of fiction in 
the Christmas lists—a volume of short 
stories, published by Macmillan; a boy’s 
book of adventure, 
from the Century 
Company, and a novel 
—his first—from Lip- 
pincott’s. Mr. Lon- 
don’s novel, A Daugh- 
ter of the Snows, is a 
red-blooded book, 
vigorous, compelling. 
The heroine is a start- 
ler, to put it mildly— 
but she escapes. The 
other people of the 
book are typical 
Arctic circle folk — 
fortune hunters on the 
edge of things. The 
National will shortly 
publish one of the 
most thrilling short 
stories that Mr. London has ever written 
—a tale of the North, the scene of his 
best work in fiction. 


NOVELS OF THE YEAR 





An amazingly large number of success- 
ful novels are being produced by the 
women writers of America and England 
nowaday. Four of very recent date are 
especially praiseworthy: Grace Duffie 





‘ 
MISS ALICE MAC GOWAN, AUTHOR OF THE 
LAST WORD,” ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT 
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Boylan’s Zhe Kiss of Glory, Alice Mac- 
Gowan’s Zhe Last Word, Mrs. Craigie’s 
(John Oliver Hobbes) Love and the Soul 
Hunters, and Florence Morse Kingsley’s 
The Needle’'s Eye. 


The Kiss of Glory offers a new reading* 
of Biblical history, and incidentally gives 
a new and better character to Potiphar’s 
wife. The story of Joseph is told with 
power and sympathy. 


The Last Word is brilliant—no lesser 
word will fitly characterize it. Every 
woman should read it to fortify her reso- 
lution, every man to broaden his know- 
ledge of the sex. For example, the 
decent but somewhat mullet-headed hero 
of the story has cornered the heroine 
(an adorable Texas girl working for a 

‘ New York newspaper) 
and has demanded 
that she quit work to 
marry him. The lady 
demurs. Her work, 
she says, is her 
“soul’s health and dignity. 
These talents that have been 
given to me—these talents 
that it is death to hide—you 
would have them lodged with 
me useless. It would be all 
one to me if you possessed 
millions of dollars. To my 
thought, my understanding, 
there is no way of making life 
good and clean and satisfac- 
tory, but by each day earning 
the right to be here.” 

“A woman’s house, is not 
that her sphere?” (asks her 
misguided lover). “ Cannot 
she find work there—employ- 
ment for her powers?” 

“Well, say we were to have 
a home,” I conceded, “a home, a place for us two to 
live in; to rest and be acquainted with each other, 
and be happy in; should it usurp the larger activities 
of either of us? I shall not cook its food nor scrub its 
floors nor wash its windows any more than you per 
form the equivalent of these labors at the office. My 
real work—” 

“The work—the work”—he repeats in a dazed tone— 
“You can’t give up your work? you need it to make 
you happy? Why, dearest, haven’t I told you that you 
touched me with heaven’s own fire,.made of me a 
better, a larger. as well as a happier man? Tf you believe 
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me but ordinarily grateful for sucha 
boon as that you must see that I shall 
wish always to make your happiness. 
Happy? the angels will envy us!” 

To be put in a heaven — oh, to be 
fairly chased into it—and told sharply, 
by inference at least, to stay there 
now, like a lady, while somebody 
made my happiness for me! He had 
not understood one word of my ap- 
peal. He might as well not have 
heard me. 


Two pages of the retort 
discourteous, then: 

“And so, when I call you an 
angel,’ commented the man with 
something very like a sneer, “it is be- 
cause I begrudge you everything ?” 

“Ves, it is. You grudge me the 
least breath of freedom, and that is 
everything. Iam to have for my life, 
for my body and brain and soul, noth- 
ing, except what comes through you. 
When are you going to give up YOUR 
work? ‘ 

Hoity toity—and there it 
is, this problem that the sex 
is putting up to us with 
more insistence in every 
generation. I’m glad I’m 
not my son’s grand-son: 
he’ll likely have his own 
troubles with the problem. 
But—can you blame ’em? 

The western Florodora 
Company has a new Angela 
this season in the person of 
a little western actress who 
can sing. Grace Hazard, 
who stands possibly five feet in her 
silken hose, is decidedly the ‘‘hit’’ of 
the big production this year, if the papers 
along the line of march taken by the 
organization can be believed. Her 
singing of Zhe Fellow Who Might and 
The Galloping Duet are just about the 
most infectious fragments in the jingly, 
tuneful music play. Miss Hazard is a 
St. Louis girl and is now singing for the 
third year on the professional stage. She 
was the Book Agent in You Yonson two 
years ago, and, last season, toured the 
country with the Grau Opera Company 
in Wang, Isle of Champagne and F/ 
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MISS GRACE HAZARD OF ST. LOUIS, ANGELA IN THE 
WESTERN “FLORODORA” 


Capitan, taking the roles originated re- 
spectively by Della Fox, Elvia Croix and 
Edna Wallace Hopper. During the last 
two summers she was the head-liner of 
the Valley Opera Company at Syracuse. 

Mary C. Crawford has written, and L. 
C. Page & Co. have pubiished, a very 
entertaining volume entitled Zhe Ro- 
mance of Old New England Rooftrees. 
Miss Crawford tells briefly twenty-four. 
stories of persons and places in New 
England history. There are many pic- 
tures of historic houses, and quaint old 
portraits of the men and women who 
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A LITTLE ESQUIMAU MOTHER AND BABE 


The photograph was taken by Winthrop Packard of Boston at East Cape, 
The open door of the hut 
lighted the interior. The mother and babe peered out from their cosy bed of 
skins—the father, presumably, encouraging them with smiling glances over the 
photographer’s shoulders—and.a time exposure to the pale rays of the arctic 
sun did the rest, giving National readers a photograph almost unique. 


Siberia, during his recent travels in the Far North. 





figure in these little stories. Of especial 
interest to our women readers is the 
sprightly and sympathetic chapter on 
Mistress Ann Hutchinson, Boston’s first 
club woman. 


In all New York City, it was said 
recently, there is no public monument 
to any woman. Mr. Arthur Brisbane, 
the editor of the New York Journal, 


asked the readers of his paper to suggest 


the names of women 


worthy to be honor- 
ed with public mon- 
uments in the Ameri- 
can metropolis. Asa 
reader of the Jour- 
nal, I suggest the 
name of Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, 
mother of Abraham 
Lincoln. Not New 
York only, but every 
great American city 
should possess é 
public monument to 
this mother who 
gave to America the 
noblest man that has 
appeared in the his- 
tory of this conti- 
nent. = 

The people that 
honors its mothers is 
safe against the as- 
saults of time. In- 
diana leads the way 
in honoring Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln, an 
ideal mother. On 
October 1, at Lin- 
coln City, Indiana, 
the Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln Monument 
Association, headed 
by Governor Dur- 
bin, dedicated a 
shaft erected to mark 
the last resting place 
of this good woman. General John C. 
Black of Chicago was the orator of the 
occasion. In part he said: 





We come, O woman and mother, here to build our 
memorial to thee. Thine earthly garments were damp 
with the dews of the wilderness ; thy feet were torn by 
the thorns of thy pathway; but in thine arms thou 
didst nourish the babe of thy sacrifices, him the master 
of his time, the beloved of the centuries to be; the ser- 
vant of justice and the liberator of the oppressed, 
And so for thine own sake and for thy child’s sake we 
are here to do this fitting honor. 

Here she gave that child in the simple log cabin now 
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gone to ruin his first lesson: here in his father’s pres- 
ence she sowed the seed of truth and justice, afterward 
to mature a mighty harvest. Here she stood and 
pointed upward, little comprehending, if at all, the 
future that awaited. 

And this is all her story! But the years passed on— 
the nation was in the throes of a great war for its pro- 
longed existence; at its head was the child of this 
woman. The struggle was to decide, as the cherished 
chieftain himself said, “Whether a nation dedicated 
to liberty could live or whether a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people should perish 
from the earth.” 

We see that son bowed by the weight of cares such 
as rarely have fallen upon human shoulders. He 
wielded the power and enjoyed the affection of a great 
people. Armies moved at his command and navies 
obeyed his orders. Disasters recurring filled the earth 
with loudest clamors against him. 

Calumny belied him and hate spied upon his every 
act, but ever louder and louder sounded the bugles of 
advancing victory—and in the midst of this vast strife, 
from the stress of public trials and the pain of personal 
woes, we hear the worn and weary President, he whose 
lips spoke doom to rebellion and liberty to the slave, 
we hear him declare: 
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“All that I am or may be I owe to my 
sainted mother.” 

Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks 
were married in Kentucky, June 12, 1806. 
The bride was twenty-three years old. 
She was tall, her skin was dark and she 
had dark brown hair and gray eyes. Her 
face was sharp and angular, with an 
expression of melancholy. In disposi- 
tion she was amiable and cheerful, and 
she had received some education. After 
her marriage she taught her husband to 
read and write. The exact time of the 
arrival of —Thomas Lincoln with his 
family in Spencer County, Indiana, is in 
doubt. It was about October 15, 1817. 
A year later a great many people of the 
settlement were afflicted with a disease 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF NANCY HANKS LINCOLN, MOTHER OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN, ERECTED ABOVE HER GRAVE AT LINCOLN CITY, INDIANA 
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that was called ‘‘milk sick.’’ With this 
Nancy Hanks died. The husband, 
Thomas Lincoln, performed the duties 
of undertaker and sexton. He hewed 
from the forest the rude boards with 
which he madeacoffin. Into it the frail 
body was tenderly placed and carried 
upon his back to a scantily covered knoll 





HIS CHRISTMAS BOOTS 


an eighth of a mile away. - The boy 
Abraham and his sister stood weeping 
by each other as the grief stricken man 
lowered the body into its resting place. 
No minister could be procured at the time 
to perform the last rites. Until now the 
grave has never been suitably marked. 
It should become a national shrine. 





His Christmas Boots 





FTER the average child has spent 
about four bellowing, kicking, squal- 
ling years, he is ready to.be engulfed in 
his first ambition. If I should ask each 
one who reads this, What was your first 
ambition? few of you could answer—and 
so Iwill answer for you. It was an 
ambition to see Santa Claus. Am I not 
right? We all had it, and as little tots 
stayed awake al] night, shivering in our 
nighties, trying to catch a glimpse of 
Santa making his mysterious passes into 
our long black stockings. Childhood 
fancies, how sweet they are; and what a 
black cloud arose before us when we 
Jearned for the first time that there is no 
real Santa Claus! 

Gladly would I recall the advent of 
the first Christmas to a certain curious 
bald-headed individual, who managed to 
arrive on earth just in time to be precipi- 
tated into the great holiday festivities. 

As I look back I see him—a little 
stranger in a strange land, making goo- 
goo eyes at boys and girls alike, kicking 
large holes in the atmosphere, war 
whooping and hip-rah-rahing like an 
Indian as he ungraciously demanded to 
be put off at Buffalo or any other old 
place. But Mother Earth is kind; she 
faithfully follows him around in his 
maneuvers, bringing his.kinsfolk along. 
He cannot lose the earth or his kins- 
folk, and Christmas overtakes him eight 


Some Remarks and Reminiscences by Uncle Ben 


months after he resigns himself to his fate. 

Not being able to converse in the Eng- 
lish language very well, and spurning to 
anwser the ootsee, tootsee baby talk that 
gurgled forth from those around him, he 
only made faces at those who felt -privi- 
leged to poke his ribs and tell him that 
‘Santa is coming.’’ And when they 
said, ‘‘O, hasn’t he the dearest frown,’’ 
he felt like leading mother out into the 
hall and telling her to send them home 
But whether he would or not, everyone 
insisted he was a good baby, and having 
duly filed their recommendations, Santa 
brought him a rattle—not that he was not 
already making noise enough! They 
merely wished to change the kind of 
pandemonium. The rattle worked well 
— it sounded like himself, five years later, 
dragging a stick along a picket fence. It 
put to rout almost everything that had 
legs. It even jarred a tooth out of his 
tender gums, which was a good thing, 
bceause the tooth had been wanting to 
air itself for some time. Santa also 
brought him a little rubber doll. He was 
especially fond of dolls, and promptly 
chewed this one as soon as his new 
tooth was in working order. 

The second year he had a vague idea 
that Santa was scheduled to arrive at a 
certain time, but let it go at that. He 
had not yet learned to want anything 
more than a full stomach, and as rubber 





















dolls were not particularly appetizing, 
he willingly left Santa to be the judge of 
his deserts. 

Christmas morning he was presented 
with atin horn, which had a plaintive 
mew. This was disappointing to his 
ears; but he soon found excitement 
enough. With his foot on the house 
cat’s tail, and with horn in hand, he 
tuned up and played a duet that brought 
a climax in the affairs of the nousehold. 
He was getting in some very effective 
shadings and tremolos, when everybody 
-who had feet came rushing in declaring 
the cat would scratch his eyes out. But 
the cat never came back with its tale 
of woe. 

And so passed another quiet year. 
When he wasn’t busy catching fire at the 
stove, he was falling down stairs for 
amusement. He believed in action, not 
only for himself but for others as well. 
Those who had charge of him became 
expert sprinters. 

The third Christmas he felt his gray 
matter wriggle for the first time at the 
mention of Santa’s expected visit. He 
had his brother sit down and write a 
letter for him to Santa Claus, requesting 
a train of cars, a ball, and a rocking 
horse. Santa got the letter and delivered 
the goods, much to his delight; and each 
in its turn met asad fate before the week 
was spent. 

But he had become greatly interested 
in Santa Claus. When told that Santa 
did not like naughty boys, he was as 
good as pie. _ He devoured every picture 
book until the genial, be-whiskered face 
of Santa Claus rose before him like a 
pillar of fire. This enthusiasm grew 
upon him, until with the approach of 
Christmas of his fourth year, he was 
unsatisfied and felt that he must see 
Santa Claus, and here his first ambition 
took root. I will tell you its outcome. 
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Having made repeated requests to be 
allowed to stay up and see Santa Claus, 
he was in each case over-ruled and 
hustled off to bed at the usual early hour, 
after first hanging up his stocking. But 
he did not sleep. He could not sleep, 
although he pretended todo so. Beside 
his bed was a pair of cute baby boots, 
red leather tops and copper toé@s, a pres- 
ent to him from an uncle in London, 
and which, strange to say, he highly 
valued. It occurred to him that if Santa 
would fill his stockings he might also get 
him to fill his two pretty boots as well. 
Suiting action to the thought, he cau- 
tiously arose from his trundle bed and 
crept from the nursery into the hall, 
where the big open fireplace glowed 
with the embers of the yule log. Under 
each arm was tucked a huge boot, and 
down he sat, waiting and waiting. It 
did not occur to him that Santa would 
singe his whiskers by shooting down such 
a place, or that he weuld be covered 
with chimney soot. Had Santa rolled 
into his presence, black enough to polish 
with a shoe brush, he would have been 
enthusiastically weclomed. 

But the tired eyes soon closed, and the 
fond mother, who had watched his brave 
disobedience from an adjoining room, 
carried boots and all back to bed without 
disturbing a childhood dream. When 
morning came the boots were still clasped 
tightly in his arms, and in them were 
bags of candy and of nuts. Santa had 
filled his boots after all. 

* * * x 

Back in the old home two little boots 
are to be found ona shelf in mother’s 
room. Once each year they are polished 
anew and take a part in the Christmas 
festivities for the story that they tell. 
I have been every year, and hope to go 
this year, to worship at the shrine of 
those red topped, copper toed boots. 





THE COAL STRIKE ARBITRATION COMMISSION IN SESSION AT WASHINGTON 





T. H Watkins General J, M, Wilson 
Carroll D, Wright 


Judge Gray, 
Chairman 


E, W. Parker E. E, Clark 


Bishop Spalding 


What is Compulsory Arbitrationr 


hy JOHN BATES CLARK, 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 


ET us have peace. We have been 
saying this impatiently but help- 
lessly, as new strikes by the score have 
been daily announced and as one great 
strike has cut off our supply of fuel. 
Some day we shall say the same thing 
with dignity and with effect, and the 
result will be a system of arbitration that 
will have the power of the state behind it. 
How much is involved in this? Will 
it mean the reversal of our entire attitude 
as to the relation of the state to industry? 





Whenever, in the past, the question of 
establishing a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration has been raised in the United 
States, it has been answered by a prompt 
and decisive vo. The example of New 
Zealand has recently had some effect on 
our opinions, and events in our own 
country have done still more to change 
them. We no longer look with com- 
placency on a system under which a 
strike may cut off the supply of a neces- 
sarv article while the public can only 








look on and express its feelings. The 
strike which makes fuel scarce and dear, 
the one which causes food to perish in 
ware houses and that which interferes 
with the carrying of goods, a process on 
which industries generally depend, affect 
public interests in a vital way. But the 
more important fact is that if the con- 
solidation of industries shall go much 
farther than it has, almost any strike will 
cut off the supply of a commodity; and 
that is something that the public should 
never subinit to. If the article is a 
necessity for the poor, the injury which 
the stoppage causes is grave; but even 
though it be not an absolutely necessary 
article, and even though the consumers of 
it be not chiefly the poor, the sudden 
closing of the sources of supply harms a 
vast number of persons against whom no 
one has a grievance. Such _ injuries 
should be prevented, and arbitration is 
the thing that can prevent it. 

But is fixing incomes by any kind of 
court a thing to be tolerated? Would it 
not involve bidding good-bye to the 
natural mode of adjusting wages and 
fixing them by a process that is liable 
to be arbitrary and capricious if not 
corrupt? Decreeing that masters shall 
pay so much to their men and that the 
men must accept it, is deciding the 
greatest case in equity that can arise, and 
we cannot help asking whether any court 
is worthy of such a trust. 

This trouble is, however, reduced, if 
not removed, by the fact that the general 
rate of wages is not submitted to a court. 
It is fixed even where arbitration is pro- 
vided for, mainly by free contracts be- 
tween employers and employed. The 
tribunals stand ready to act where the 
contracting parties cannot agree; but in 
most cases they agree, and the prevailing 
rate of pay results from such bargains. 
When the tribunals are called in they 
have, as an aid in making awards, 
the rate of wages that the market 


affords, and that, in general, is deter- 
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mined as it is under our present system. 

When an award is made, what does it 
require of the parties in the dispute, and 
how is it to be enforced? How much 
compulsion is needed to make men and 
employers accept it? Should we say to 
the man, ‘‘You must work for this 
amount of pay, and in this industry? 
You may not remain idle, and you may 
not go elsewhere?’’ ‘That would be 
high handed, and, as the favorite expres- 
sion in this country is, it would be un- 
American. It would certainly be impos- 
sible to enforce such a decree if it were 


‘resisted. 


On the other hand, should we say to 
the employer, ‘‘You must pay wages at 
this rate and must actually run your 
mills? You may not go out of the busi- 
ness and employ your capital else- 
where?’ Such a decree would be more 
enforcible than the former one, since in 
such a case there would be only one party 
to coerce; and moreover, if the running 
of the mills were essential to the welfare 
of the public, there would be something 
to be said in favor of compelling them 
torun. Nevertheless, forcing a corpora- 
tion to operate its mills if it does not 
want to would be a measure having in it 
more than a touch of the policy that is 
called un-American. 

The fact is that nothing of the kind 
will ever be needed. Let the men go 
elsewhere, if they will. If the employers 
wish to sell out and go into other busi- 
ness, let them do it. ‘There is just one 
thing that the men must not be allowed 
to do, and in this lies the only compul!- 
sion that needs to be applied. The men 
now claim the right not only to be idle 
themselves but to interfere with others 
who are willing to work, and this is 
tolerated because the public does not 
wish to have any part in breaking a strike 
until it knows whether the strikers’ 
demands are or are not just. The world 
is large, and there are always idle men in 
abundance somewhere to be found. A 
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great force of men can easily be made up 
and carried to a point where a strike is 
in progress. If it be true that, as work- 
men believe, the power to strike and to 
strike effectively is essential to their wel- 
fare, since it is the only means by which 
they can make bargains on equal terms 
with their employers, it would seem that 
they would be greatly handicapped if, 
whenever they struck, idle men could 
freely be brought from remote corners of 
the country and installed securely in 
their places. 

What would be the attitude of the 
public if the strikers’ claims were adjudi- 
cated and found to be not just? Would 
the same feeling exist and hamper the 
authorities in an effort to protect non- 
union men? Would the public be will- 
ing to see the supply of goods for its own 
necessities discontinued and its business 
thrown into confusion in order that a 
body of men might demand more than 
it is fair that they should have and pre- 
vent other men from taking what is fair? 

Certainly not. 

In any such case public opinion would 
call loudly for the enforcement of the law. 
And that is the only coercion that needs 
ever to be applied in the case of the 
workman. 

The case of the employer is not so 
hard to deal with, and there is no proba- 
bility that anything will have to be done 
to him, beyond what is done under the 
law that is now in force in New Zealand. 


WHAT IS COMPULSORY ARBITRATION? 


We may say to him, “‘If you run your 
mill at all during a period of one year or 
two years, as the case may be, you must 
pay the rate which, as we have found, is 
a just one,’’ and he will not refuse to 
pay it. To the men we say, ‘‘We give 
you precedence over all others in your 
claims upon your positions. At the 
reasonable rate of wages, you have the 
option of retaining them, and may keep 
them or leave them as you prefer; but if 
you leave them, you do so for good and 
all. You have, thenceforth, no claim 
upon your employer that a stranger would 
not have. If he takes other men into 
his mill, they will be protected as they 
should be.’’ Such an alternative pre- 
sented to the workmen would recognize 
the claims which they make to a tenure 
of place, but it would make the tenure 
contingent on just dealing. The forfeiture 
of this tenure will be enough to bring 
any body of workmen to terms. If jus- 
tice is what the contracting parties want, 
arbitration, with only this amount of 
compulsion behind it, affords the means 
of securing it. The really compulsory 
feature consists in making sure that the 
court will act. 

The claim that ‘there is nothing to 
arbitrate’? must not be tolerated. If we 
are ever to have peace, and the prosperity 
that depends on peace, we must get it by 
ensuring throughout the industrial world 
a reign of justice, and that requires in- 
stitutions for securing justice. 


POWER 


A WOMAN ’S hand behind the throne, 
And a kingdom rocks and sways; 
For kings are ruled by their gracious queens 
Today, as in ancient days; 
A republic rests 
On a woman’s breast, 
Who has, and holds, her own. 


FLORENCE, Italy. 


Alice Hamilton Rich 





From a French Family Point of View 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW, 


Author of “Au Pays des Boers,” “History of the German Struggle for Liberty,” etc. 


HE journalist of the boulevards we 


all know in the flesh—we see him at- 


the little round tables, with his narrow 
shoulders, his long, thin neck, and a 
complexion indicating the want of whole- 
some exercise—and possibly soap and 
water. His eyes are bulbous with strain- 
ing after new forms for old ideas. He 
is a man whose world is a strip of pave- 
ment bounded by the Madeleine at one 
end, and Montmartre at the other. He 
follows the fashions as they are dictated 
by acircle in which poison is mistaken 
for food. One day he hates England, 
the next he hates Germany; yesterday 
he hated America, tomorrow it will be 
Russia. Why he hates he does not 
know, but he follows the law governing 
morbid minds—he must hate and he 
must live—therefore he is a journalist. 

I mused, as I sat on the top seat of a 
third class suburban train going out from 
Paris toward St. Cloud, one beautiful 
Sunday morning. My fellow passengers 
were mainly working women with their 
husbands, cousins and sweethearts, all 
well supplied with infinite conversation, 
laughter and lunch baskets. Not a news- 
paper amongst them, not a thought of 
political jangle, nothing but wholesome 
delight in each other’s society. 

My French friend met me at the sta- 
tion, and I found, to my surprise and 
satisfaction, that Sunday was a regular 
day of family gathering at his country 
place. He had paid me the highest 
compliment known in France—he had 
invited me to his very hearth-stone! 


And what a family! 

Belle-mere permitted me to show her 
to the head of the table and I was made 
to realize that what the little empress 
regent is in China, and what the Ameri- 
can wife thinks she is in New York, that, 
and much more, is the graceful and 
talented mother-in-law of my warrior 
friend, /e Colonel. My friend, let me 
hasten to say, is a soldier whose name 
throughout France, nay, in every cafe of 
Paris, is like that of Lugard or Roberts 
in England—of Dewey in America. He 
has been the leader of triumphant expe- 
ditions in the heart of Africa, has con- 
ducted -— successfully — diplomatic mis- 
sions to foreign courts, has made his 
mark as an author and bears every deco- 
ration which martial vanity can crave. 
But Jdelle-mere rules, at such a function 
as this—rules him, his wife and all else 
under his house roof. If you want to 
see the woman triumphant, come to 
France and let me point her out. “J/ai3 
voyes-vous monsieur, With us the family 
is everything. You Americans cannot 
understand us, for you have no families; 
you live in hotels.”’ 

You may imagine that this made me 
sit up straight; here was a new oppor- 
tunity for learning something about the 
United States. We talked about trusts, 
we talked about Alsace Lorraine, Ger- 
many and the emperor, the Russian 
alliance, the exposition, the American 
invasion, the Jews. There were twenty 
of us at table, the other nineteen being 
all of the intimate family. The deau-pere 
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was a famous amateur in art, the deau- 
frere was a gallant lieutenant in the 


French navy; there were nephews, nieces _ 


and cousins. 

The table manners of the children 
were beyond praise—I know families in 
New York where such good manners 
could have been explained only on the 
hypothesis that the children were deaf 
or dumb or about to die. American 
children in general, in so far as they 
arrest the attention of Frenchmen, who 
see them only at hotels, appear howling 
savages by contrast. 

Belle-mere \ed the conversation, but 
there were moments when it seemed to 
me that at least ten out of the twenty at 
table were talking at the same time, 
without addressing any one in particular; 
but these moments were rare and referred 
to some delicately patriotic theme, such 
as a bit of international boundary, or 
friction on the upper Niger. As to trusts 
and the American invasion, the opinion 
of delle-mere was shared by all — that 


France has nothing to fear from huge 
industrial aggregations seeking to bully 


and crush out small rivals. “ous 
sommes le pays des noyennes” —of small 
industries—she said many times, and this 
idea was elaborated for me by the 
Colonel, who observed gravely: 
*‘France is today perhaps the only 
country in the world completely suffi- 
cient unto itself. We could build a wall 
around France and feel its inconvenience 
less than any other country. We have 
no very great industries, we have no 
overwhelming deposits of coal, iron, or 
precious metals, and we cannot create 
trusts on the American plan—ce nest pas 
dans nos moeurs—we do not regard them 
with favor. But the Frenchman through- 
out France represents the highest average 
of European thrift, comfort and happi- 
ness. The Frenchman thrives best when 
he and his wife together manage the 
little farm, or the little factory, or the 
little shop which occupies them com- 


A FRENCH FAMILY 


POINT OF VIEW 


pletely and of which they understand 
and control every detail from the top to 
the bottom. When you go beyond that 
to great factories, hotels and steamship 
lines, or even to such famous stores as 
the Louvre or Bon Marche, you may be 
impressed with their worth, but they are 
few in number.’”’ 

At this point, the father-in-law ven- 
tured the opinion that in such great 
establishments as the stores above men- 
tioned, it would be found that their 
profits were by no means such as to dis- 
courage the little shop keepers who per- 
sisted in the time honored grooves. 

“C'est la politique gut nous ruine mon- 
steur,’ came from a brother-in-law across 
the table. ‘‘Our people are poisoned by 
politica, ambition. The Frenchman is 
really a :nan of peace, of tolerance; he 
loves his family, his neighbors, his vil- 
lage-—he is the easiest man to govern in 
the world, for he is obedient to authority 
and will submit to any hardship when it 
is a question of serving his country.”’ 

Belle-mere traced much evil to the uni- 
versal education which became popular 
immediately after the Franco-German 
war. She spoke of the national schools 
for children as I have heard many of my 
English friends characterize the board 
schools of London. She thought these 
institutions discouraged the children 
from following the trade of their parents, 
through cramming them with knowledge 
which makes them aspire to clerical, 
rather than to industrial positions. 

I hear no good word for the Russian 
alliance. It appeared to be the sense of 
the house that this strange fraternization 
between a czar and a president was toler- 
ated as an act of self denial, much as 
Queen Louise pocketed her pride in 1807, 
when she courtesied to Napoleon at Tilsit. 

To me, a nation is prosperous or poor, 
intelligent or stupid, according as its 
individual members live and act. I find, 
after a considerable experience, that 
statistics and medical bulletins lie on 











the same shelf as historical novels--they 
are of that species of half truths that do 
more harm than a frank falsehood. More 
than once have intelligent Frenchmen 
told me that in their hearts they prayed 
for an understanding with their German 
friends across the border, but that no 
newspapér had: the courage to voice this 
sentiment—least of all a minister with 
political ambition. 

When I broached the question of a 
United States of Europe, it was received 
as something tco good, too heavenly to 
be realized by mortals. Every child that 
crosses America recognizes the immense 
advantage which lies in the mere absence 
of custom houses—and every German 
now sees that the present greatness of his 
country is largely owing to the abolition 
of customs friction within the empire. 
Belle-mere and beau-pere — the whole 
family, which, to my mind, is a com- 
posite picture of intelligent France, 
raised in one voice innumerable objec- 
_ tions to any such a scheme. 

“Mais, monsteur, C est que nous Francais 
nous avons nos traditions! — we must 
remain separate, we must have our army 
and navy and colonies; we cannot 
work with other races; and we do not 
fear other nations — neither the com- 
petition of Germany nor England nor 
America, for we have within our own 
borders all that we need ourselves. We 
have the most beautiful climate in the 
world and everything that we have we 
turn to good use. The people from 
abroad come to buy what we make— 
come to refresh themselves in body and 
mind and spend their money amongst us. 
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We welcome them all, we make their 
life as agreeable as possible, but we 
remain French.’’ 

As I jogged back to Paris that evening, 
the train again was filled. Laughing 
men and maidens, with empty baskets 
and happy hearts, returning from a day 
in the country well prepared to take up, 
on the morrow, the burdens they had cast 
away the night before. 

From the tops of the Rocky mountains, 
gazing across thousands of miles of rail- 
way tracks, we look upon the little 
medizeval patchwork called Europe as 
a picturesque paradox—a super-civilized 
slice of the world, tottering under taxes 
for military purposes and ruining itself 
industriously by persistency in govern- 
mental methods which the United States 
abandoned on adopting the Constitution 
of-1789. Uncle Sam is calmly planning 
the commercial conquest of Europe; 
nay, is already dividing the spoils. Our 
wealth has no limit; our millionaires 
choke every millinery and jewelry shop 
in the Rue de la Paix. The Parisian is 
so busy taking in American money that 
he can hardly wait upon his own cus- 
tomers from the provinces. 

Meanwhile, de//e-mere sits at the head 
of her table in the midst of her family 
and talks of America as complacently 
as we talk of Mars or a tribe in the 
interior of New Guinea. Se/le-mere 
does not complain, for she does not envy 
us our gaudy gowns nor our check books. 
Why should she? She has the lunch 
basket and the jovial laugh. While these 
last, France can snap her fingers at all 
the world outside. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


Women sit or move to and fro, some old, some young, 
The voung are beautiful—but the old are more beautiful than the young. 





Walt Whitman 
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IMPECCABLE, PEDANTIC 
PECK 


(Dedicated to Harry Thurston Peck of the Bookman) 


O, brothers of the scribblers’ guild! 
Drowse not beneath thy roof of 
thatch; 
Wake up, crawl out —and straightway 
build 
A fence around thy garden patch! 
For lo! a strenuous hen is loose— 
Exerting all her wits and powers, 
To work grave damage and abuse 
Upon thy beds of precious flowers! 


She has an ever restless claw— 
Guard well thy clumps of tender prose! 
And most insatiate is her maw— 
Protect thy verse in even rows! 
She heeds not how thy posies grow, 
Of bud or bloom she does not reck; 
She cares for naught oh earth below— 
But just to peck—and just de Peck! 


On tender plants and slender shoots, 
She wages war—in search for slugs; 
She scratches out the very roots— 
In delving deep for grubs and bugs. 
If one she finds that’s big and fat, 
She crows as she would split her neck! 
A sober ex to act like that— 
Impeccable Pec-uliar Peck! 


Her sight is poor; she can’t oft’times— 
Though she’d not own it—nay, not 
she !— 
Tell vague and hazy frozen rimes, 
From straight and stalwart poet-éree. 
With self-complacent smirk or smile, 
She strains her eyes, for spot or speck; 
Tis worth a journey, mile on mile— - 
To see dear old Pedantic Peck! 
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In authors’ stuff her bill she pokes— 
And /his will die, and ¢haz will live; 
But suddenly she gasps—and chokes 
Upon a “split infinitive!’’ 
All morning, all the morning—which, 
She can’t decide, to save her neck !— 
She grubs the literary ditch— 
This sweet old Pecadillo Peck! 


So, brothers of the scribblers’ club, 
Drowse not beneath thy roof of thatch; 
Wake up, roll out—and watch her grub 
Thy posies out, and peck and scratch! 
For should the night devour the day, 
And worlds and system fly a-wreck, 
She’d preen complacently, and say: 
“My name is Peck—just let me peck/”’ 
Matta, Ohio James Ball Naylor 
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PROFESSOR WOODBERRY’S 
‘“HAWTHORNE” 


NUMBER of excellent books have 

been written about Hawthorne. 
Some of them are principally devoted to 
biography; others to criticism. Pro- 
fessor Woodberry’s, although leaning by 
preference to the side of intellectual 
analysis, is the best proportioned life of 
the novelist yet written: the book is con- 
cise, sympathetic and adequate. 

It is difficult to say anything new or 
illuminating about Hawthorne’s charac- 
ter and genius. The subject has been 
threshed over by two generations of 
sophomores, space writers, and savants; 
and all we know even now is little more 
than the fact of the great romancer’s 
illusiveness and baffling originality. 

Professor Woodberry comes to the 

















task well equipped. He is one of the 
most versatile men now living. Not 
only is he a shrewd critic and charming 
essayist; he has produced, in the life of 
Edgar Allen Poe, one of the most note- 
worthy of American biographies, and 
has earned in more than one volume 
of verse his right to the name of poet. 
Clear eyed, and dowered with imagina- 
tive sympathy, he is singularly well fitted 
to write of the man who has possessed, 
unless*we except Poe, the most myste- 
rious and complex personality among the 
great authors of our country. 

One of the admirable gifts of this 
biographer is his instinct for selecting 
the significant detail. In the limits of 
the three hundred pages which must 
suffice for contributions to the American 
Men of Letters series, he cannot, of 
necessity, add incident to incident, as an 
artist adds line to line, until he thus 
builds up an unforgettable portrait; he 
must rely on little suggestive touches. 
And it must be admitted that this method 
has its advantages. Whole pages about 
the delicate purity of Hawthorne’s love 
for Sophia Peabody, for instance, would 
be less effective than the singlé confes- 
sion of the lover, quoted on page ninety- 
nine, that he ‘‘always washed his hands 
before reading her letters.’’ Other illus- 
trations might be cited of this gift of 
intuitive choice among the bewildering 
mass of materials at the author’s disposal : 
it amounts almost to genius. 

The spirit of Woodberry’s Life is that 
of warm and admiring appreciation, but 
it no-where takes the color of indiscrimi- 
nate eulogy. The picture of Hawthorne 
as the ideal husband and father is sym- 
pathetically drawn, but one is impressed 
equally with the fact that the novelist 
was over sensitive, adverse to criticism, 
and sometimes irritable to the point of 
irascibility. He was not even above 
revenging himself on neighbors and 
townsmen whom ‘he disliked, by way of 
thinly disguised caricature. 
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In his estimate, also, of the value of 
Hawthorne’s literary work, Professor 
Woodberry is nothing if ‘not cautious. 
Hawthorne’s shorter tales, according to 
our critic, were frequently marred by 
provincialism, and showed a lack ‘‘of 
urban ease, certainty, and perfection of 
manner.’’ His early descriptive sketches, 
while revealing acute ocular observation, 
are curiously like school-boy composi- 
tions on a glorified scale. . ‘‘It is in the 
historical tales that his imagination first 
acts with seeing power. The com- 
position, the development, the focus- 
ing, are in Scott’s manner: it is from 
him that this dramatic presentation of 
history in a single scene or by a succes- 
sion of scenes, carrying on a story, is 
derived; partly pictorial, partly theatri- 
cal, always dramatic; this is the method 
which Hawthorne applied, the art of the 
author of Waverly, who was its great 
master in English fiction. . . It will 
be observed that Hawthorne reached 
artistic consciousness and the mastery of 
aim and method slowly and along no 
one line of development; rather his 
genius seemingly put forth many tendrils, 
seeking direction and support and 
growth, and gradually in these hundred 
tales he found himself and his art.’’ 
Professor Woodberry, after speaking of 
the idea of isolation and solitude com- 
mon to these briefer stories, continues: 
‘‘The most surprising thing, however, is 
that his genius is found to be so purely 
objective; he himself emphasized the 
objectivity of his art. From the begin- 
ning, as has been said, he had no mes- 
sage, no inspiration welling up within 
him; no inward life of his owa that 
sought expression. He was not even 
introspective. He was primarily a 


moralist, an observer of life, which he 
saw as a thing of the outside; and he 
was keen in observation, cool, interested. 
If there was any mystery in his tales, it 
was in the object, not in the author’s 
breast; he makes no confessions either 
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direct or indirect—he describes the thing 
he sees.”’ 

Professor Woodberry’s most note- 
worthy and original criticism is con- 
tained in his estimate of Zhe Scarlet 
Letter, a work generally conceded to be 
the greatest of American novels. He 
takes issue with the common verdict in 
the follqwing trenchant paragraph: ‘‘The 
romance is a partial story, an imperfect 
fragment of the old life, distorting not 
so much the Puritan ideal—which were 
a little matter — but the spiritual life 
itself. Its truth, intense, fantastic, terri- 
ble as it is, is a half truth, and the darker 
half; it is the shadow of which the other 
half is light; it is the wrath of which the 
other half is love. A book from which 
light and love are absent may hold us by 
its truth to what is dark in life, but in 
the highest sense, it is a false book.’’ 

The Marble Faun, on the other 
hand, ‘‘is perhaps Hawthorne’s most 
complete expression of life. ‘ 
Hawthorne’s personality pervades it 
like life in a sensitive hand. It is the 
best and fullest and most intimate ex- 
pression of his temperament, of the man 
he had come to be, and takes the imprint 
of his soul with minute delicacy and 
truth. It is a meditation on sin, but so 
made gracious with beauty as to lose the 
deformity of its theme; and it suffers a 
metamorphosis into a thing of love- 
liness.’’ 

The total effect of this biography is 
that of cordial while tempered praise. 
Woodberry is right in making the secret 
of Hawthorne’s true greatness rest in 
his ‘intense self-consciousness of life in 
the soul—in a word, spirituality of life,’’ 
which was perforce imaginatively re- 
flected in his writings. ‘‘The moral 
world, the supremacy of the soul’s inter- 
ests, how life fares in the soul, was his 
region; he thought about nothing else.”’ 
And yet his perfect domestic life, sancti- 
tified by a love which suggests instant 
comparison with that of Robert Brown- 
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ing for Elizabeth Barrett, is even more 
truly a field for wondering and grateful 
admiration than his remarkable intel- 
lectual gifts. Professor Woodberry 
closes his volume with these words: 
‘‘Perhaps even more than his genius, the 
sweetness of his home life with her (his 
wife) as it is so abundantly shown in his 
children’s memories, lingers in the mind 
that has dwelt long on the story of 
his life.”’ BoE &. 


BOSTON. . 
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MAXIMILIAN IN A POETIC 
DRAMA 


N these days of literary charlatanism 

and slight achievement, a genuine, 
serious effort in the art of writing is a 
rarity. In these days, also, of greater or 
less subservience to the classical in the 
line of dramatic art it takes courage to 
write a drama and choose for its char- 
acters men and women who figured in 
the history of recent years. 

In these days, also, of a dearth of 
genuine poetry it is uncommon to find 
any man attempting a drama in blank 
verse—here in America at least. ‘Since 
Boker’s Francesca da Rimini we have 
had Elwvn Barron’s Zhe Viking, Henry 
Guy Carleton’s Memnor and what else? 

Now comes Edgar Lee Masters of 
Chicago with a five-act tragedy, entitled 
Maximilian, in English heroic verse. 
Mr. Masters is already known to the 
world of letters by a volume of poems 
and by much other writing. The play 
is founded on the world known coup 
@’etat of Louis Napoleon III., in making 
Maximilian emperor of Mexico. The 
flight of Carlotta, the execution of Maxi- 
milian and his Mexican subordinates, 
the treachery of Bazaine and the expul- 
sion of the French troops from Mexico 
by the United States government com- 
prise the main features of the drama. 

The author has constructed upon these 
materials a genuine play. It is not par- 

















ticularly a play for the closet, but more 
especially for the stage. The action is 
spirited, strong and clean cut, and holds 
firm to the very last. The characters, 
especially Maximilian, Carlotta and 
Bazaine, are vigorously and splendidly 
drawn. The blank verse is of a very 
high order indeed, and when Mr. Mas- 
ters occasionally allows his characters 
any speeches of length they are notable 
examples of high poetry. 

There is powerful argument throughout 
against imperialism, and in the conver- 
sation between Bazaine and Labastida 
the process by which stronger govern- 
ments become embroiled with weaker 
ones is thus set forth: 


BAZAINE—“ This country owes us money,” cries the 
first. 

LABASTIDA— They have despised our flag,” another 
says. 

BAZAINE—“We must protect our Ministers and 
subjects.” 

LABASTIDA — “A stable government must be estab. 
lished.” 

BAZAINE—“ The natives pass our envoy on the side. 
walk.” 

LABASTIDA — “Some schoolboys bit their thumbs 
at our legation. They will not trade with us; they 
have abstained —” 


BAZAINE — “From opium and _ Bibles. They 
protest —” 
LaBASTIDA —“Our goods are cheats. They wound 


-our missionaries.” 

BAZAINE—“With questions like, ‘Whence came the 
wife of Cain?’ ” 

LABASTIDA—“ They are not civilized—they kill 
each other.” 

BAZAINE — “With knives, They’re prone to rev" 
olutions. Blood must cease to flow.” 


Some exquisite poetry is in the. lines 
where Maximilian and Carlotta confer 
together. Here is one example: 

CARLOTTA (handling a string of pearls) 
You make me weep with these! 
Ah, Ferdinand, 
These are the peaceful days at Miramar, 
Turned by the alchemy of memory 
And by these shifting shades of fleeting glory, 
Holding within themselves those perished sunsets 
Which burned along the Adriatic wave 
Until they mingled in that moonlit sky 
Of white pellucid air — which makes the pearl. 

Mr.. Masters has followed history in 
the main events of his tragedy and, I 
presume, has manufactured history when 


it became necessary to suit his purpose. 
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The major events of Maximilian’s career 
in Mexico are given.’ Minor events may 
or may not be, so far as this drama is 
concerned, a faithful following of his- 
toric truth. But, in my opinion, in A/ax- 
milian there has been produced a blank 
verse drama equal to Boker’s Da Rimini 
in construction, action, delineation of 
character and poetry; and excelling 
Boker’s fine tragedy in vital human in- 
terest. It is entirely problematical to my 
mind whether this play will receive the 
credit to which it is entitled; whether 
the critic will care for it; whether the 
public will read it; and whether it will 
be staged at an early day. But this, it 
seems to me, is at least sure, that Mr. 
Masters has written a fine and splendid 
drama, and that his characters are real 
creations, not manikins; that he has 
been brave enough to eschew the classics 
and take his material at first hand and 
not from the tombs of mythology; that 
he has power as a dramatist and certainly 
rich gifts as a poet. 

Ernest McGaffey 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
NATURAL FOOD 


FEW books published during the last 

year have exercised a more potent 
influence for good than Wisdom and 
Foolishness, by Henry D. Perky, founder 
and president of Oread Institute, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and president 
.of the Natural Food Company, whose 
establishment is one of the show places 
at Niagara Falls. Mr. Perky’s book 
deals with the subject of foods, and for 
its sound sense and simplicity deserves 
to be read and consulted by everyone, 
especially by women, who, as the cooks 
of the world, control the world’s health 
and accelerate or retard its progress. 
Within a hundred pages the author has 
compressed more practical and inspira- 
tional suggestions on the business of 
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home making and domestic science than 
have appeared between the pages of any 
other book of recent date. It is as full 
of meat as a kernel of wheat. 

The thought that dominates the whole 
work is that though we do not and at 
present cannot understand all the 
methods by which nature produces fit 
food for her children, we may safely 
accept and enjoy them; indeed, that we 
may not safely ignore them, in the pur- 
suit of combinations not found in nature. 
Mr. Perky emphasizes his disapproval of 
what we are accustomed to designate 
‘‘acquired appetites,’’ and urges reliance 
upon natural tastes. 

Mr. Perky pleads for the teaching of 
the science of foods in the public schools, 
saying: 

“The trouble is with our schools, 
which exclude in their curriculum the 
things most essential and fundamental. 
A true domestic science, a knowledge of 
how to make, provide for and keep and 
perpetuate the home should be taught in 
theory and practice in all our schools. 
When parents become intelligent, ex- 
emplary and in earnest in this matter 
they will be compensated in the physical, 
mental and moral upbuilding of their 
children.”’ 

The splendid success of Oread Insti- 
tute, a model school of domestic science; 
built up on the plans and under the 
close personal supervision of Mr. Perky, 
is ample demonstration of the soundness 
of his views. Joie. ©. 
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One of My First Investments 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


OMEHOW or other I always asso- 

ciate sweet memories with the time 

I took out my first life insurance policy. 

And this event becomes doubly interest- 

ing just now, because in a short time the 

fifteen years will be up and I find I have 
actually saved some money. 

How much? Well, you let a good 
bright insurance representative talk with 
you three minutes and he will tell you 
the story. 

He was a bright eyed, rosy cheeked 
young man—this first life insurance man 
_ who captured me. First we became 
acquainted: he could talk well upon 
almost any subject, but-when it came to 
life insurance his black eyes fairly 
sparkled with eloquence—the rate book 
came out of his vest pocket. 

‘**Your age?’”’ 

‘*Nineteen.”’ 

And he had it toa cent on his tongue’s 
end. He pictured what it would be 
twenty years ahead. Twenty years! To 
a young man under twenty that seemed 
like a life time, but when he began on 
the particular and peculiar merits of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company—President Palmer could not 
talk with more assurance and conviction. 
There it was in figures, logic and elo- 
quence; demonstrated that there was 
none other. 

I confess it seemed like a solemn step 
in life when I decided to take out a 
policy. How well I recall the $11.92 it 
required every three months out of my 
earnings for a life time. Next to marri- 
age, it is perhaps the most sobering step 
that comes to a young man in crossing 
the threshold 


Ah, me; it has been years since then, 
but what an event it seemed in that back 
room of a country lawyer’s office, when 
he wooed and won me to the folds’ of 
the Northwestern. When I signed that 
application, that $11.92 kept ringing in 
my brain, and there was a new apprecia- 
tion of the dignity of manhood’s estate 
when I signed the papers. 

“The beneficiary?’’ the young repre- 
sentative inquired, quizzically. 

‘*Well—’’ I blushed; ‘‘her name is 
likely to change shortly; but I might 
make it to my mother.”’ 

‘“Never mind, we’ll fix that,’’ he 
replied, screwing up his mouth with a 
wise look and shooting direct at the box 
filled with sawdust. Anyhow, we felt 
that the affairs of the universe were 
pretty well regulated as we parted that 
night, and he never ceased to emphasize 
that I had done just the right thing. 

Years have passed. That young man 
has galloped forward to success; the 
same jolly, magnetic, entertaining fellow 
as of yore; and he laid the fouindation for 
it all, undoubtedly, in those days, when 
he argued how much better old line in- 
surance is than that on the assessment 
plan; and, despite all he had to say—not 
one harsh word for other companies— 
there was glory enough for him and his 
own company. 

To this day I can not tell you what 
kind of a policy it was; I read it think- 
ing all the time of the bright face of the 
soon-to-be beneficiary and somehow a 
sacred confidence in that company was 
born, which has never been shaken all 
these years, as I would add policy after 
policy as my income justified. The only 
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regret is that I did not take more when 
younger, as I find the premiums advance 
at a frightful rate as one approaches ‘‘fat 
and forty.”’ 

That first medical examination! There 
were questions enough to take in the 
family record from the time of William 
the Conqueror; there were all the ills of 
humankind in that list. Rigid, I 
thought, but what a record of the real 
American life the archives of an insur- 
ance company could reveal! At first it 
runs like the ‘‘story of my life’’ told on 
a blank, a question mark at the end. 
Now the ‘‘twice-told tale’ has become a 
part of my life routine. For, after a 
doctor has thumped me, quizzed me and 
—well— pumped me, I feel that I’m 
good for another fifteen-year endow- 
ment, as 1 believe they call it. 

The right-down heroic impulse which 
leads many men to protect the dear ones 
by life insurance, is inspiring. It isa 
protection that nothing else supplies. 


In ancient times, predominant physical 
force was necessary to ensure the home 


security. Today these Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company policies 
and those of other, companies have 
broken the force of the blow that falls, 
when fatherless little ones cling to the 
skirts of the heart broken wife. 
Seriously, there is a deeper moral and 
national influence growing out of this 
subject of life insurance than is generally 
realized. It saves the souls on earth 
and achieves the greatest philanthropy 
extant in a practical and business influ- 
ence. Life insurance is no longer a 
makeshift, taken up by superannuated 
failures. It is a profession as honorable 
and distinguished as the law or ministry, 
and, more than that, is a science unto 
itself. It has been a great sustaining 
factor in our national growth, strength- 
ening the bulworks of the homes and 
in touch with the varying phases of 
life and expansion. The investment 
phase especially is worthy the careful 


consideration of every young man. 

Yes, that wedding did come off, the 
name of the beneficiary was changed, 
and the pleasant recollections connected 
with that first life insurance policy will 
always remain associated with the sweet- 
est and tenderest memories of life. 

It was years later before the beneficiary 
knew she was a beneficiary, and the first 
earnings on that policy gave her a bank 
account to start with. It has been gain- 
ing and the spare change invested. 

The $11.92 receipt every quarter, with 
Mr. Skinner’s gorgeous autograph, has 
grown many times, and has lost all its 
terrors. The amount has never been 
irksome, although at times it may have 
required an extra push or two. And 
this incentive to push, always with 
definite points in view, has been largely 
characteristic of the nation. Life insur- 
ance has certainly played an important 
concrete part in the history of the nation. 
And to me an old favorite, reliable com- 
pany like the Northwestern Mutual Life 
of Milwaukee, with its agents scattered 
everywhere, is an institution of even 
more than national consequence. 

When I came to Boston, a stranger, | 
looked upon the office of General Agent 
Louis E. P. Smith, corner Milk and 
Congress streets, as ahome. The spirit of 
co-operation and a deep sense of co-or- 
dinated interests appear especially strong 
among Northwestern policy holders; and 
it is this spirit, inspired by such men as 
President Palmer, that has given to life 
insurance the vital, colossal influence 
it wields today. 

No. Iam not writing life insurance-- 
| am writing about it—and the subject is 
one of personal interest to every reader. 

If you happen to talk this matter 
over with Mr. Smith or any of his 
representatives in Boston, or any rep- 
resentative of his company anywhere, 
just mention my name. It may reach 
President Palmer’s ear, and I am sure 
he would appreciate it. 




















NTERWOVEN with the 
home life of America is the 
love of music, and the home 
life of America has made this 
nation what it is today. We 
may not have produced the 
masters of technique; we are 
too young as a country for that, 
but in no nation is there a more 
soulful appreciation of music in 
its highest and broadest sense. 
The future historian will have 
to reckon with music as a 
potent and concrete national 
influence. The isolation of pioneer farm 
life has been made endurable by the 
musical instruments associated with 
memories of the old home,. and 
those left behind. The mass of 
sheet music on the piano reveals 
the- happy days of courtship. The 
volunteer church choir meetings of 
country town and village are more, in a 
broad sense, than the music sung; for 
here the love of music is nurtured and 
stimulated from the rollicking refrains 
of the Sunday school songs to an aspira- 
tion to render an oratorio in abbreviated 
form. -The*choir rehearsals at various 
houses are a phase of social life that is far 
reaching. The piano is no longer a lux- 
ury in the household; it is a necessity. 
From the heavy 
pursed millionaire to 
the laboring man and 
hardy pioneer of the 
prairie and forest, the 
necessity of music in 
) the home is recog- 
nized as quite as’ es- 
sential as that of 
school books. 
What a sweet pic- 
ture of American life 
clusters. about the 
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advent of the piano in the home! 
The picture has’ its: lights and 
shadows that touch the many 
chords of life, fot.the piano 
seems to have become as.much 
a part of the American house- 
hold as the sewing machine, and 
it involved another problens 
which called for Yankee in- 
genuity. The hours aud hours 
of drudgery and practice re- 
quired to master the instrument 
are not always to be spared in 
these days of increasing activi- 
ties. ‘The children might find time, but 
those dear ones who, denied early oppor- 
tunity to obtain a musical education, can 
but pick out a hymn with one finger, must 
be satisfied without this training. 

The inventive genius of America has 
been for some time past endeavoring to 
solve the difficult problem of construct- 
ing an instrument that should enable 
busy men and women to express their own 
interpretation of the music score without 
first devoting years to practice. Some- 
thing far removed from the mechanical 
grinding of a hand organ or a music box; 
something that does not fail to express 
the individual mood of the player, for 
music is the means by which we most 
naturally express our moods. The 
bustle and_ hurry 
of modern American 
life, coupled with an 
innate desire for the 
best music, has created 
a demand upon inven- 
tors that has brought’ 
forth the successful 
Apollo piano player of 
today, which brings to 
the touch of every 
lover of music, 
whether skilled in 
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technique or not, 
the finest of the 
world — aye, the 
richest inspired 
harmony of the 
centuries, be it in 
the humble homes 
or in the great mus- 
ical centers. 

And the inven- 
tors builded better 
than they knew. 
The advent of the 
Apollo attracted the attention of such fa. 
mous artists as Adelina Patti, Madam 
Calve,Emil Paur, Ernest Van Dyck, Lil- 
lian Nordica, Schumann-Heink, William 
Mason and others, who are exceedingly 
generous in praise of its assistance to 
them in their work. Like the arithmome- 
terin the up-to-date banking houses, 
which does away with the irksome task 
of adding figures mentally, the Apollo 
holds for these celebrated artists the 
absolutely correct rendering of any score, 
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however difficult, with expression, and 
modulations to suit the fancy of the 


player. They speak enthusiastically of 

the transposing mouthpiece, which makes 

it possible to -play the score in any key 

that may be desired, thus making it 

adaptable for playing accompaniments 
to voice or strings. 

The best music of Europe is heard in 

America, and its influence upon the 

hearers when play- 

ed by the Apollo 

is as great as under 

the intricate or- 

chestration of the 

masters. The best 

influence of music 

is the love and feel- 

ing it inspires. 

Many persons who 

have been given 

up as hopeless by 

music teachers in 
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difficult compositions, are not now turned 
away blind and grasping for apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of music. Rather, 
they can taste the music to which the great 
composers gave their very lives and souls. 

In some homes are pianos that have 
been idle for years. Some are sacred 
to the memory of those little ones whose 
first lessons were cut short. - What a 
flood of memories the silent piano in 
the darkened corner of the room brings 
to one, as it recalls the timid touch of 
those delicate fingers. The Apollo 
Piano Player has brightened many a 
home like this, for it enables them to 
pass pleasant hours in the enjoyment of 
delightful music. 
As is more often 
the case, the piano 
has been installed 
when there has 
been a desire to 
master it by music 
lessons and steady 
practice; but in 
the bustle of Amer- 
ican life it is neg- 
lected after the 
first simple pieces 
are learned, and 
naught comes of it. There is always a last- 
ing regret as one grows older and feels the 
need of music as a part of the enjoyment 
of life, but it is then too late to renew 
the determination to master the tech- 
nique which takes years of hard applica- 
Here the Apollo comes to one’s 
assistance. What delight! What ecstasy! 
It fills and thrills with unexplainable 
delight. The music of the famous com- 
posers is executed with all its emotional 
shadings. 

I well recall my first experience with 
the Apollo. As I entered the home of 
a friend I saw the piano. In the same 
room with the instrument was a little 
daughter of the family. We had passed 
on to the library. Soon we heard the 
stirring refrain of one of Sousa’s latest 
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marches. 

‘‘How well she plays,’’ I remarked. 
There was a peculiar look, but I noted 
nothing. Later followed a dreamy 
nocturne of Chopin’s which I had known 
young pianists to struggle with for 
months, and even years. 

‘What a wonderful touch,’’ I ventured 
to remark again, and suggested that we 
go in and listen to this prodigy of a piano 
player. 

There was a merry ripple of laughter 
as we entered and found the player 
placing a new roll for another nocturne. 

The point I make is this: that the real 
enjoyment of the best class of music is 

enhanced by the in- 
troduction of a 
piano player into 
the house. The 
many weary, weary 
hours of thrum- 
ming practice 
which wears off the 
zest and apprecia- 
tion of the average 
listener is elimin- 
ated. It may bea 
bold statement to 
make, but I be- 
lieve the advent of the piano player, 
and especially of such instruments as 
the Apollo, has done more to elevate, 
broaden, and develop the musical taste 
in America than all other agencies com- 
bined, because it is more general and far 
reaching in providing the right kind of 
music, which is played correctly and with 
a correct interpretation of what the 
composer intended to convey. 

‘‘An hour of music every day, ”’ is the 
best tonic possible. A touch of music 
sweetens the hours of rest after weary 
toil. 

What an opportunity for the busy man 
who loves music. Out door sports are 
pleasant, but irksome to tired bodies. 
Music drives dull care away and paves 
the way for peace and serenity. It is 
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impossible to re- 
ceive the real en- 
joyment of music 
except when in the 
happiest frame of 
mind. And what 
a ray of sunshine 
follows the Apollo 
and its perforated 
music rolls on its 
every appearance. 
It is heretical to 
suggest it, but I 
believe Americans, with their music in 
perforated rolls, have quite as much, if 
not more of the real enjoyment of music 
than the people of Europe, where the 
music manuscript score is as common 
and as easily read as the printed page of 
a newspaper. They live in it, breathe 
it, study it, master it; but do they 
enjoy it as the American does, with his 
Apollo at hand? 
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* * * 


As a tousled headed youngster, the 
youngest in a family of four boys, I can 


well remember the dear twilight of 
Sunday evenings, when we gathered 
around the melodeon and sang the old 


- familiar hymns. 


What a home that was! The sturdy 
pioneer spirit that preceded the railroads 
in covered wagons, and planted our 
home on the wind swept prairies of 
Dakota, bleak and cold with blizzards at 
times, which, how- 
ever, were unable 
to penetrate the 
thick, warm scd 
walls of the massive 
adobe sod house 
—a pioneer’s home 
in Which we treas- 
ured two things 
that seemed to link 
us with civilization ° 
and happiness — 
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thumbed hymnal 
and the melodeon. 
Both of these are 
still relics in the 
family, and even at 
this late date they 
seem to bring the 
breath of good 
cheer and content- 
ment, to those of 
us who can so de- 
lightfully associate 
them with the past. 
- The prairies of Dakota are broad and 
low and the sun seems to ponder and 
hesitate before disappearing beneath the 
horizon, giving long and giorious twilight 
evenings. Here, in the gathering dark- 
ness, the cares of the day were laid 
aside, and the inspiration of music, 
however humble, was with us. 
Out of the quiet serenity 
of the vast stretch of prairie 
the music traveled.- And 
how happy we. were. 
There was little mingling 
with neighbors; they were 
miles away. The wind whist- 
ling dismally and mournfully 
at times, always seemed to 
catch the inspiration and 
join with us, while the trees 
about the house swayed in 
sympathetic rhythm. 
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Each Sunday 
was _ supperless. 
With a free entry 
into the pantry, 
good between the 
hours of five and 
bed-time,there was 
no excuse for hun- 
ger. Rather, what 
a privilege! It was 
helping yourself 
to what you could 
find —and what wouldn’t taste better 
under those conditions? 

There we ‘sang, with all the ardor of 
youth, the old familiar ‘‘Coronation,”’ 
‘*Hebron”’ and ‘‘Duke Street’’; and as 
the years have passed and the hair grown 
gray, those Sunday evenings seem to be 
silhouetted inthe memories of childhood. 

What brings this picture 
back to me? I have just got 
some new rolls — ‘‘Coro- 
nation,’’ ‘‘Hebron’’ and 
‘“‘Duke Street,’’ —and the 
Apollo does the rest. The 
repertoire of the Apollo is 
universal; it touches every 
phasé, mood and kind of 
music, and it runs the gamut 
of soul expression. Like 
Orpheus” lute and little 
Tommy’s Christmas drum, 
its appeal is irresistible. 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 


RPHEUS, with his lute, made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freéze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing; 

To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as suns and showers 
There had made a lasting Spring. 





Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 
Hung their heads and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care, and grief of heart — 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die! 
William Shakespeare 





















PROGRESS IVE 
AMERICAN CITIES 


BEVERLY—SETTLEMENT, TOWN AND CITY 


By CHARLES A. KING, 





Secretary of the Beverly Board of Trade 


INCE the first settlement in Beverly sold out to William Dodge, and Trask 

in 1630, the industries of the settle- surrendered his share of the grant, which 
ment, town and city have been in five’ was assigned to Thomas Scruggs, whose 
epochs—farming, foreign trade, fishing, daughter Rachel married John Ray- 
shoemaking and. machinery. Roger mond; a part of the land is still in the 
Conant, the first governor of the Massa- Raymond family. These men were dis- 
chusetts bay colony, John Woodberry, _ satisfied with the condition of affairs in 
Peter Palfrey, William Trask and John Salem, came over the river to the ‘‘ Bass 
Balch received a grant of one thousand’ River side’’ and made their homes. 
acres without division lines. Palfrey John Woodberry erected the first fulling, 
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grist aud saw mill in this sec- 
tion in 1838; but it required 
thirty-five years for the 
people in the newsettlement ~ 
to become independent “ 
enough to cut loose fromthe © 
mother town of Salem and F 
elect their own selectmen and 
other officers, and it was not 
until October 14, 1668, that 
the new town was incorpor- 
ated and nained Beverly, 
after old Beverley in Eng- 
land. Even to this day, the Free Masons 
in the old town in old England and in 
the new city in New England meet on 
Christmas day, drink toasts to each 
vther’s prosperity and exchange cable- 
grams of congratulation. 

The settlers devoted their energies to 
farming when they were not protecting 
their homes from the Indians, who were 
less troublesome than in other parts of 
the colonies; but in a few years they 
began to go to seain their own ships, 
and long before the Revolutionary war 
the merchantmen of Beverly were known 
in every port. The first five armed ves- 
sels fitted out by the-government in 1775 
were Beverly ships. This was the begin- 
ning of the United States navy, and 
William Bartlett was the first naval.agent. 
Privateers were many; nearly all of the 
rich men of Beverly at that time made 
their fortunes in this way. In 1786 there 
were sent out from this harbor sixty ves- 
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THE WHARVES FROM BEVERLY BRIDGE 





sels carrying 492 men; nineteen of these 
ships were engaged in trade with the 
East and West Indies. Many of the 
residents became rich through this trade 
as well as privateering; although the 
latter was the quicker method. The 
fortunes which they retired upon were 
very modest compared with those of the 
millionaires who are now living beside 
the sea at Beverly Farms. 

At one time the town had hopes of 
becoming a cotton manufacturing center, 
and a tablet marks the site of the first 
cotton mill in America, erected in 1788. 
It was run by horse power, and the peo- 
ple had expectations of the industry; but 
this, as well as another mill, erected later 
and run by water power, proved unprofit- 
able and the textile business was never 
revived. At that time nearly every 
family manufactured the cloth that they 
wore. 

People who lived along the shore 
fished for food for them- 
selves and families, but it 
was nearly half a hundred 
years before they began to 
salt and sell any great por- 
tion of their catch, although 
John Winthrop, Jr., set up 
salt works (evaporation plan) 
in 1638, the first in New 
England. In the last cen- 
tury, however, fishing be- 
came a distinctive industry, 
and in 1788 there were some 








forty vessels engaged in the trade. Dur- 
ing one year forty men of Beverly were 
lost at sea from fishing vessels. In 1840 
the fishing business had reached its 
height; at that time there were seventy- 
eight vessels of various sizes, and nearly 
500 men employed. There were also 
twelve wharves and sixteen stores con- 
nected with the fishing interests, and it 
is only a few years since the last of the 
fish drying racks were removed; the 
wharves have been given up to coal and 
storage and nearly all traces of what was 
once the source of the wealth of the 
town has disappeared. There were 
several allied industries, a number of 
sail makers, a rope walk, coopers, pump 
and block makers and the town wore 
a nautical aspect. The oil clothing in- 
dustry, which still flourishes, grew out of 
the needs of the fishermen. In 1832a 
whaling company was organized, but the 
town never was regarded a port for 
whaling vessels, although many of its 
people were employed on vessels gather- 
ing oil. For years it was the ambition 
of every Beverly boy to go to sea as soon 
as he was old enough, and most of them 
made one voyage in a fishing vessel or 
a trading ship; one was sufficient in many 
cases, although a number of them be- 
came navigators or owners of vessels, 
and rejoiced in the title of captain, which 
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clung to them through life. It is not 
safe to forget a sea faring man’s title. 
The first Beverly shoe maker whom his- 
tory mentions was Andrew Elliott, who 
became town clerk (the first one) in 1690. 
He was a modest cordwainer. Joseph 


' Foster, who moved from Ipswich before 


the revolution, had a shoe factory of 
sufficient size to be mentioned in the 
records, but it was not until the begin- 
ning of the last century that the business 
amounted to a local industry. Wells 
Smith erected a factory in 1837, which 
was probably the most pretentious up to 
that time and had quite a number of 
employes, but just how many no one 
appears to remember. It was nearly 
time for the Civil war before the small 
shops gave place to larger factories which 
finished the shoes begun in the little 
individual shops. Mention is made in 
the early records that a portion of the 
cargo of West Indies traders was of boots 
made in Beverly. CAfter the ivil war 
brick factories displaced the wooden 
structures and machinery began to dis- 
place all hand labor. The factory 
erected by the Building Association in 
1892 was said to be the largest single 
building devoted to shoe making in this 
country at that time and it had the most 
modern machinery. Fora quarter of a 
century Beverly ranked as one of the big 

shoe towns. Shoe findings 


BIRTHPLACE OF LUCY LARCOM, ON WALLIS STREET, IN BEVERLY and shoe machinery natur- 


ally followed the manufac- 
-ture of footwear and the 
coming of the lasting ma- 
chine company marked a 
new era in the town’s in- 
dustries. At-present the 
city contains as many men 
whose occupation is given 
as machinists as there are 
shoe makers, although the 
women who work in the 
shoe shops are as numerous 
as the men. The coming of 
the United Shoe Machinery 
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Company will double the 
population and quadruple 
the number of machinists. 
Its. plant will cover more 
ground than all the shoe fac- 
tories put together, and its 
pay roll will be larger. 

Members of the coming 
generation, who seek em- 
ployment at home, will be- 
come inachinists, as did their 
fathers learn shoe making 
and their grand-fathers fol- 
low the sea as fishermen or 
their great-grand-fathers be- 
come ship owners or traders 
in foreign parts. ‘The great 
cities and iron steamships took away the 
trade once enjoyed by the sailing vessels. 
Gloucester centralized the fishing of New 
England, and shoe making has been 
gradually going West. Machinery prom- 
ises to remain the local industry for years 
to come. 

During the last 230 years there have 
been other industries, such as the manu- 
facture of britannia ware, begun in 1812, 
but which has disappeared; pottery, 
which still flourishes; and market gar- 
dens, which multiply and help supply 
the Boston markets with vegetables. 
One of the latest industries is the manu- 
factory of automobiles, which is rapidly 
increasing its output. 

Nature has done much for Beverly, 
and it is known as the ‘‘garden city by 
the sea’; it forms a picturesque link in 
the chain of beautiful places stretching 
along the north shore. In one part of 
the city there is ever the hum of busy life 
and everything suggests activity. <A 
inile or more away from this work-a-day 
world, in the summer, one finds himself 
in a locality of rest and quiet. As he 
proceeds toward Beverly Farms the sum- 
mer homes of the millionaires of Boston, 
New York, Chicago and other large cities 
become more elegant and the grounds 
more elaborate; evidences of wealth 
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A SUMMER COTTAGE AT BEVERLY FARMS 





multiply. But unless one penetrates the 
forests which line the street on either 
side, very little of the real magnificence 
is seen. The finest houses face the 
ocean or are buried in the forests which 
gives an ideally secluded place of rest for 
the owners. 

Beverly has a population of the ‘‘better 
class’’; it is said that there is not an 
adult in the city who cannot read or 
write. The people as a rule are well 
paid for their labor and the intelligence 
is up to the New England standard of 
years ago. ‘There are churches of several 
denominations, school houses which do 
credit to the city and one of the largest 
attended evening schools in proportion 
to the population in the country. It has 
many fraternal, benevolent and social 
organizations. ‘The town and city have 
never. been niggardly in appropriations 
for municipal improvements, such as 
pure water, macadam streets, lights, 
library, fire department and in fact 
everything that goes to make a city a 
desirable place to live in. One notice- 
able feature is that it is not a ‘‘one-man’’ 
town: no individual owns a lot of stores 
or tenements. It has been remarked 
that in few places do people so generally 
own their. homes, modest though they 
be compared with the mansions at the 














Farms, which cost from a quarter to half 
a million dollars each. 

Being a part of the first settlement in 
New England, the town is naturally 
rich in historic interest, and the Beverly 
Historical Society has, in a substantial 
building of its own, many articles and 
documents valuable for their associations. 
Of all the places of interest to the visitor 
mone are more sought than the former 
residence of Nathan Dane, L. L. D., 
the birthplace of Lucy Larcom and the 
site of the first Sunday school in 
America, which celebrated its ninety- 
second anniversary October 12 of the 
present year. 

Much of the later prosperity of the 
town and city is due to the efforts of the 
members of the Beverly Board of Trade 
and Building Association, two organiza- 
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tions working together, and having a 
membership incommon. The Board of 
Trade was organized in August, 1888, 
principally through the efforts of Samuel 
H. Stone, and the Building Association 
came into existence with the necessity 
of some one furnishing money to rebuild 
burned factories. The organizations 
have been potent factors not only in get- 
ting new business but retaining old firms 
who needed increased accommodations, 
and incidentally obtaining better trans- 
portation facilities and helping along 
industrial prosperity. It has 157 active 
members. While many men have helped 
in the work of inducing the new industry 
to locate here, the principal credit is due 
to Sidney W. Winslow, president of the 
corporation, who lives in the city and 
has made it a substantial gift in this way. 


A PROPHECY 


Proud word you never spoke, but you 


will speak 


Four not exempt from pride some 


future day. 


Resting on one white hand a warm wet 


cheek, 


Over my open volume you will say, 
“‘This man loved me/” then rise and trip 


away. 


Walter Savage Landor 


REASONS FOR DRINKING 


If all be true that I do think, 

There are five reasons we should drink 
Good wine—a friend—or being dry— 
Or lest we should be by and by— 

Or any other reason why. 


Dr. Henry Aldrich 
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On the Overland Limited to California 


By H. I. CLEVELAND 


ORTON was looking at ‘‘265.’’ This 

being fascinated by a locomotive is 
something older than Kipling’s story, or 
the creations of Spearman. It has a 
psychological phase which no author has 
yet satisfactorily explained. It antedates 
the catapult and the trireme. It is the 
unexplained something in the human 
mind that always wishes to know ‘‘what 
makes the wheels go ’round.”’ 

Possibly that is why Norton stood 
before ‘‘265’’ in the station shed of the 
Chicago & Northwestern railway at 
Chicago, and gaped at the huge drivers 
and shining brasses, as thousands had 
done before him. He was bound for 
California with a heterogeneous party, 
a small part of which was formed by 
myself. 
leaving time—the hour for the Overland 
Limited to speed westward—Norton still 
kept his eyes on ‘‘265.’’ She was to 
have nineteen other companions, or suc- 
cessors, before the Overland touched 
Los Angeles; but she was the initial 
point, the beginner. 

Far back in the sleepers of the Over- 
land Limited were Norton’s friends— 
the Japanese merchant from Matsuyama, 
the Cuban freedom fighter of Martinez, 
a capitalist of New York, an advanced 
Russian from Port Arthur, Miss Mollie 
of the University of Chicago, and Miss 
Kate, fresh from medical research in 
Berlin. Norton himself, spouting over 
the splendors of ‘‘265,’’ but chaperone, 
ieader, guide, counsellor and friend of 
the entire party, was born in Chicago, 
educated in Virginia, graduated under 
fire at Cavite, and entitled to his moral 


Although it was almost train. 


epaulets if not more gaudy ones when 
Pekin’s walls fell. Norton’s story will 
tell itself. 

He, like all the others of his party, but 
myself, had never crossed the continent 
to the Land of Sunshine; not one of 
them but myself had ever gone over the 
Divide at Sherman, plunged into the 
Red Desert, seen the sun flashes at Elko, 
or taken the wind from off the top sum- 
mits of the Sierra Nevadas. To them, so 
far as experience was concerned, Nevada 
was the Soudan and California an illusion 
of the Nile. 

All were en route to the Coast—for the 
first time—for various reasons. Thus 
the Matsuyama man was after a trade 
connection — this Manila affair of 
Dewey’s opened some remarkable new 
markets; the Cuban was interested in 
the Bakersfield oil wells; the New York 
financier intended to inspect the new har- 
bor of San Diego; the Russian was study- 
ing American life for his government; 
Miss Mollie meant to visit friends in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles; Miss Kate 
was destined for the Universal Brother- 
hood home at Point Loma, and Norton— 
well, he was interested in Miss Kate. 
Aside from my past companionship with 
the party, I had no particular object in 
revisiting the foliage glories of Los 
Angeles except that I wished to see 
Rieder. Rieder loves pictures. So do 
I. Therefore we meet, sometimes here, 
sometimes there, to look at pictures 
together. 

Norton was still studying ‘‘265’’ when 
I came forward and assured him our 
party was complete in the compartment 
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observation 
car but for his 
presence. He 
shifted his 
pipe in his 
mouth, gave 
the express 
engine a last 
lingering, lov- 
ing glance and 
turned back 
with me. We 
were going out 
ofthechilland’ 
damp of Chi- 
cago’s fall and 
winter intothe 
warmth and rest that laid beyond the Sier- 
ras. If there were differences of opinion 
between Miss Kate and Norton they were 
not to interfere with our pleasures en 
tour. Our conductor thought the same 
for an instant before we reached our car 
he called ‘‘all aboard,’’ and we were 
scarcely on the platforms before the 
wheels were turning. An instant longer 
and we were crossing the blue-green 
Chicago river, to touch before we saw it 
again the Mississippi, Missouri, Platte 
and Sacramento, to say nothing of the 
Pacific. 

Travel is no longer a serious problem. 
You pay, you are taken care of. You 
choose according to your means and are 
cared for according to what you choose. 
Norton interrupted my reverie on this 
point by a break-in: 

“‘T have never crossed to California— 
I never wished to until now, but when 
my father first came inte’ this country he 
staged from Auburn, New-York, to Pitts- 
burg, flat-boated it from that point to 
Shawneetown, traveled by wagon to 
Chicago, and thence by horseback and 
foot to Clinton, Iowa. He used a horse 
from Clinton to Omaha, stage to old 
Cheyenne, horse, foot and stage to 
Bridge’s, emigrant train to the present 
site of Ogden, horse to the Sierras, foot 


“OVERLAND LIMITED” 
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FAMILIAR STATION SCENE ON THE NORTHWESTERN’S and horse to 


Truckee, and 
wagon to San 
Francisco. 
The journey 
cost him, as he 
told me, a 
thousand dol- 
lars in gold. 
He was ninety 
days on the 
way. Now?” 

‘*Now,’’ said 
I, quite calm- 
ly,‘‘unless you 
throw yourself 
off the train 
through shyness of MissKate, which would 
be foolish, we shall make the journey from 
Chicago to California in three days and 
have every luxury known to travel at our 
command. Your car and compartment 
are finished in rosewood and mahogany, 
electric lights flash everywhere, a tele- 
phone is at your command in the car at 
every important stop. You have your 
private buffet, smoking room, barber 
shop, bath, library, observation point, 
and a score of other conveniences. You 
are whirled along at a mile a minute, or 
faster rate, over the best ballasted and 
steel laid trackway in the West.’”’ 

Ahead of us ‘‘265’’ was doing her 
duty. We were speeding down the 
Northwestern’s double track of steel 
toward the Mississippi. We were fol- 
lowing the way that Lincoln had crossed, 
Douglas, Scott, Taylor, Jefferson Davis, 
and a host of famous others. Norton 
lounged in his broad compartment. I 
found Miss Kate and brought her out to 
the large, electrically lighted platform. 
We were nearing Stirling. The pano- 
rama of the landscape was flying by us. 
I said to her: 

‘‘This overland journey is one of the 
most remarkable trips anyone can take 
if one knows just what -one is passing 
through.. You have seen the best-of 
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TOURIST SLEEPER OF THE NORTHWESTERN’S OVER- 
LAND ROUTE 
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Germany, France and the Swiss country. 
From this on, see the best of your own 
country. It may aid you to understand 
a universal brotherhood somewhat dif- 
ferent from that at Loma. ‘To you all 
this land is new, but it contains more 
history, romance, things that out-rival all 
fiction, than any other way to the Golden 
Gate.’’ 

Miss Kate nodded her head to show 
that she understood, and at that moment, 
so far as I was concerned, our journey 
began. The other friends joined us, even 
Norton. 

“In my country,’’ said the man from 
Matsuyama, ‘‘no road runs 
anywhere but what it 
touches some spot dear to 
the hearts of my people. 
We have history in Japan, 
we are old in things done, 
young in things to be 
done.”’ 

“In Cuba,’’ interjected 
the former _ insurgent, 
‘crosses and piles of stone 
mark at every turn our his- 
tory. We too, are old.”’ 

‘And for that reason,”’ 
asked Miss Molly, ‘‘all 
this,’’ indicating the land- 
scape, ‘‘is new?”’ 


Norton was forced to 
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break in. The marvelous 
history and beauty of the 
region through which we 
were passing was somewhat 
familiar to him. So, while 
the safety semaphore signals 
passed by, he told these 
strangers to the young-old 
West the story of Black 
Hawk, of L’Huillier, of the 
building of the railway over 
which we journeyed with 
money raised from the wheat 
grown by pioneer farmers, of 
the financial and physical 
battle to open this way, of 
the manhood and womanhood that had 
finally banded the waters that beat up 
to Chicago’s beaches with those which 
hammer against the shores below Cliff 
House and the seal rocks. 

We were at the Mississippi when Nor- 
ton’s story was ended; past the corn and 
wheat land of Illinois, entering the corn 
and cattle land of Iowa. 

It seemed to me that the drawing 
room and parlor cars contained every 
nationality under the sun, although our 
own party did very well along that line. 
Our Japanese friend was having an ani- 
mated conversation with his secretary as 
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to the proper tip for a car servant. A 
little later, with that freedom which 
belongs to his country, but not to our 
own, he insisted on changing some of 
his under garments in his open berth. 
Our Cuban acquaintance was discussing 
the ability of President Roosevelt as an 
equestrian. The Russian had a North- 
western and Union Pacific map spread 
before him for comparison with the great 
Siberian route of his own country. He 
reached out his hand and touched an 
electric bell. A porter answered his call 
and brought him cable blanks, pen and 
ink. Whirling westward on the Over- 
land, he was yet able to touch, by wire, 
the utmost limits of his distant Russia. 

Before we left him he had written a 
letter to distant friends and placed it in 
a government mail box within the car. 
What struck me, though, as more remark- 
able still was this little incident that 
happened just as we were passing on: a 
cablegram came to him. We had made 
a flying stop at.a small station. An 
agent handed the conductor a sealed 
envelope. It was addressed to the 
Russian, ‘‘care of the Overland Limited 
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Number One, West bound, Ames, Iowa.”’ 
It was placed as safely in his hands as 
though he had received it at the Victoria 
in Chicago, or the Holland House in 
New York. In the next sleeper we met 
a Greek who knew Prince George, a 
Norseman who had fished with King 
Oscar, an Englishman who had _ but 
recently left the coronation, an American 
familiar with great financiers, and a 
Central American who knew Castro of 
Venezuela. We were a little world unto 
ourselves. 

We Americans come together a little 
quicker when traveling than any other 
nationality. We were swinging along 
over double track and not yet come to 
Honey Creek and that quick descent to 
the Missouri river, when the lady who 
was making a roffea hat from the queer 
stuff that comes out of Madagascar, was 
already talking with a bride and groom 
journeying from the Mississippi to 
Wyoming’s plains. 

‘“*T say,’’ said Norton, as he looked 
down at his blue-prints and our train 
rumbled onto the transftr bridge over 
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the Missouri, ‘‘we have crossed two 
states already, become acquainted with 
everybody else and not had much to do 
with each other. At Los Angeles we 
part, perhaps not to meet again. Let us 
know each other better.’’ 

Then he lifted his eyes and looked 
direct at Miss Kate. ‘That is the Ameri- 
can way when one is telling the truth. 
As for me, I glued my eyes on the waters 
of the Missouri below us, while Miss 
Mollie started an animated conversation 
with the Japanese on the verbs of his 
native tongue. It takes an American 
girl to never lack a topic for conversation. 
Miss Kate flushed. Although I was not 
looking at her, I knew she did by the 
noise made by the rustling of her skirts. 
A woman’s skirts are betrayers as to her 
state of mind. 

The Russian bridged the awkward 
pause which followed. He said: 

“‘T have been here before — where this 
yellow river flows, where this Omaha is, 


right where all this steel and track is to 
hold us on to Cheyenne, up to Tie Pass, 
and even to where Laramie is and Evans- 


ton. This world is broad but not broad 
enough for a young heart. You are 
young,’’ bowing to Miss Kate, ‘‘but may 
one who considers himself old speak 
something to you of his youth.” 

He was clever—this Slav who received 
cablegrams on a train going West as fast 
as steam and brain could carry it. He 
suspected or knew that somewhere, some- 
time past, Miss Kate and Norton had 
parted company, that their coming to- 
gether again on this journey was certainly 
partly accidental and that as yet whatever 
was between them had not been overcome. 
Miss Kate said softly that the Russian 
might speak. 

He was slow at starting. In fact, we 
were well out of the Union station at 
Omaha, touching the long way of the 
Northwestern - Union Pacific Overland 
route across Nebraska and into the far 
West, before he said to Miss Kate: 
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‘They say we Russians are insular, that 
we live within ourselves, yet it is true 
that no Russian gentleman of any stand- 
ing even without travel would consider 
himself a man of the world if he did not 
know of every country of the world—as 
much as our Japanese friend knows of 
Singapore and Calcutta and Aden 
beyond, as I know of this tableland we 
are passing over. 

“‘T was twenty when I first saw this 
Nebraska and that is thirty years ago. 
Such a train as this, such a road as the 
Northwestern or the Union Pacific or the 
Southern Pacific was unknown. They 
had names, but as to service—peste— 
only those traveled who must. I came 
to Omaha incognito. I was serving— 
who?— my Russia. I crossed to the 
Platte on the best train then westward 
bound, sans electric fans, electric lights, 
rich upholstering, genial service, accom- 
modation.. Everyone was learning, lux- 
ury of travel at moderate cost unknown. 

‘*In my service I herded cattle along 
the Loup, I grazed them where Cody 
now has his ranch, I rode down the 
Niobrara ranges, where Omaha, Black- 
feet, Cheyenne, Comanche and Sioux 
had battled with each other for su- 
premacy. I touched old stage coach 
routes, old trails, all by modern sign 
marks visible from our Limited even at 
this moment. Only you must know to 
enjoy. I lived where the American 
aborigine and American pioneer had 
prevailed, untainted by Spaniard, 
Frenchman or man of England.” 

The man from Matsuyama sat in with 
us and our wealthy friend of New York 
city. The Russian continued: 

‘*Strange as it may seem to you, I spent 
little time on these Nebraska rolling hills 
but what I thought of our great Siberia. 
The name makes you shiver? It has so 
affected others. But there is more to 
Siberia than a mere prison place. It is 
not all cold, ice and snow. It has a 
glorious sunshine, wonderful grasses, 
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great feeding plains, agricultural land of 
the best, mines, manufacturing .centers. 

“If you take what you have between 
here’’—we were then near Grand Island 
—‘‘and San Francisco and transplant it 
to the Siberian belt, except for some 
slight changes in temperature, both as tc 
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heat and cold, you will have almost twin 
areas. This Overland route of yours, 
though, has one advantage over our trans- 
Siberian route and that is—the landscape 
is a mass of color from Missouri to Sac- 


ramento, from lake to ocean. Our way 


has more of the dullness of your south 
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western plains, and it is a bit lonesome, 
but like your middle route it has every 
resource for a world’s supply. Siberia 
will eventually feed Asia and eastern 
Europe and the South.”’ 

Conversation such as this makes travel 
seem more like a pleasure dream than a 


reality. Intellects quicken, tongues 
speak cleverly, knowledge gains. The 
Overland Limited becomes a great 


school of information, while luxury of 
service but adds to the comfort and 
enjoyment of the hour. The flashing by 
of the station sign of Ogallala reminded 
us how swift our course was and Sidney’s 
houses brought up many reminiscences 
of stage coach days. 

We were not so overly far from Chey- 
enne when the Russian, going down to 
the Limited’s barber shop with me for 
his shampoo and bath, said: 

“Your American women make me 
think so much of those of my own 
country. They are so independent, so 
well able to care for themselves. Our 
Japanese cannot recover yet from the 
shock of knowing that two ladies may 
safely journey from your lake Michigan 
to California without some relative to 
care forthem. In his country all women 
are dependent, she.|t-red until they are 
helpless. ’’ 

“‘In America,’’ said I, ‘the women 
come first. No nation, not even your 
own, does her so much honor as ours. 
The first, the highest, the truest ambi- 
tion of every American of honor is to 
care for his women—his mother, his 
sweetheart, his wife or his sister. No 
corporations understand this better than 
the railways. They have studied this 
phase of American travel so closely that 
a woman may journey where she will, 
alone, and have the entire protection of 
the railway thrown about her. From 
engineer to president of the road she 
may feel, although she is an utter stranger 
to them, that they will care for her legiti- 
mate needs and accord her the courtesy 
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due her sex. It matters little whether 
she is in these luxurious compartment 
cars, in the comfortable tourist sleepers, 
in the easy clair coaches, or the day 
coach of any train, she can travel where 
she will, unmolested.’’ 

The Cheyenne plains interested all of 
us. Car platforms, observation points, 
were crowded with passengers eager to 
catch the first glimpse of Fort Russell, 
and the far ways, where some of the 
greatest cattle herds of the world have 
ranged. 

‘*What will we have for dinner?’’ asked 
Miss Mollie, coming back to real life. 

‘‘What can the plains give us?’’ said 
Norton. 

A bell call brought us a bill of fare. 
Miss Kate glibly called off the menu— 

‘*Bass, cutlets, oysters, steaks, cold 
meats, salads, omelets, fruits, cheese and 
a demi tasse.”’ 

“Or Chateau 
Russian. 

‘For that matter,’’ said Norton, ‘‘let 
it be Chambertin and a sauterne.”’ 

The dining car was full of merriment 
that meal hour. All of our party and 
the many other passengers had been out 
long enough to feel that we knew each 
other. Our limited was on time, our 
service perfect. We had left the plains, 
and although many, many hundred miles 
yet distant from California, we were 
entering the mountains and facing the 
solitary glory of the peaks. 

The Russian whispered something to 
her and she smiled and immediately 
engaged the Japanese, the Cuban and the 
New Yorker in a lively conversation over 
altitudes and the charm in breathing 
rarified air for a change. Then our 
Slavic friend retired to the rear observa- 
tion platform taking Norton with him as 
if he were oblivious of the fact that Miss 
Kate was out there alone at that very 
moment. ‘‘Miss Kate,”’ said the Rus- 
sian, ‘‘we shall be in California in a 
few hours—in a wonderland, I am told, 


Yquem,’’ said the 
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where the most wearied find PREMIUM STATION SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


rest. You say you are 
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going out to investigate the 
Universal Brotherhood, to 
see if in theosophy—that 
is what you call it, I believe 
—there is not new life com- 
fort to be found. Will 
you let a man who has 
passed the meridian of life 
suggest that life comfort is 
often at our elbow, only we 
do not see it?’’ 

He rose as he finished, 
but not so quick but that 
Miss Kate had swished by 
him and entered the car. 
Norton passed to the other 
side of the observation platform and 
looked grimly across the plain. The Rus- 
sian shrugged his shoulders, tossed his 
cigar away and himself entered the car. 
Apparently his peace-making efforts had 
failed. 

From this on we were a party intent 
on knqwing all that we were passing 
through. ‘The Russian, beyond mere 
civilities, almost ignored Norton. To 
Miss Kate he was exceedingly attentive 
as to those little things women naturally 
expect from aman. We passed through 
the great fossil beds of western Wyoming, 
we saw the Hanna coal mines, we had a 
glimpse of the Fort Steele and North 
Platte country and 720 miles from 
Omaha crossed the Continental Divide. 
We saw the Point of Rocks, Cave of the 
Sand, Hermit’s Grotto, Sancho’s Bower 
and came to the beautiful Green River. 
From here, the Cuban told us, the famous 
Powell expedition of 1869 descended to 
the unknown wilds of the lower Green 
and Colorado rivers. At Evanston we 
were half way between the Missouri river 
and the Pacific Ocean. Echo Canon, 
Castle Rock, the Sphinx, Hanging Rock, 
Pulpit Rock, were all ahead of us; all 
the wonders of the Wasatch and Uintah 
ranges. Ogden canon flashed upon us 
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and then the city itself. We were in 
Utah, close to the habitations of the 
Mormon church and the beauties of the 
Great Salt Lake. We did not divert for 
Salt Lake City, an easy journey, but kept 
on westward. We said farewell to 
Great Salt Lake at Monument, and 
a little later were in the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. Nevada was crossed at 
at top notch speed. We might have 
stopped for Lake Tahoe but our time 
was limited. We dropped down through 
Truckee and the Sierra country, or 
climbed up and dropped down. Now 
we were in the snows and now we were 
where the fruits and flowers blossomed 
and bloomed. We had such transitions 
in scenery and climate as might only be 
expected in fairyland. The Overland 
Limited paused just long enough at the 
many exquisite spots to give usa glimpse 
and then whirl on. We were in the 
Sacramento valley and at Bernicia, at 
Oakland, the ferry, the bay crossing, San 
Francisco. Summerland spread before 
us. Everywhere we moved, as travelers, 
courtesy awaited us. These Californians 
live in a languorous climate but they 
are the personification of politeness. 
The railway officials out-do them- 
selves in their efforts to have the 
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traveler know the best of this lovely land. 

We were at Matilya Springs and the 
hanging rocks, great freaks. On the 
Catalina Islands we saw fishing of won- 
derful magnitude and scenery I shall 
never forget. Decanson Canon I have 
reason to remember because I turned 
an ankle there. At San Luis Rey we 
met Father O’Keefe, loitered under that 
beautiful railway station of the Southern 
Pacific at Riverside, danced in the hotel 
Coronado and heard the moan of the 
Pacific outside; drove into the Yosemite 
and stood below the great falls; lost our- 
selves in the beauty of Mulberry street, 
Riverside, under the umbrella and 
pepper trees, and came to Point Loma 
lighthouse, where the arch of the Univer- 
sal Brotherhood rears itself to the sun. 
Still, Miss Kate did not linger here. 
She seemed to have lost interest in the- 
osophy. Norton had sunk into despond- 
ency. 

We went up Mount Hamilton and 
passed through marvelous Lick Observa- 
tory, we lingered under orange trees and 
talked of other days when the pines over- 
branched us in a colder climate. We 
saw the evening sun gild the dome of 
the capital at Sacramento, we walked in 
San Carlos mission, where monkish feet 
had so many years preceded us. Stag- 
ing was tried with its wild dashes down 
long hills, and the sharp turns that came 
afterward. I even ventured to walk up 
to Robert J. Burdette’s home in Pasa- 
dena and make myself known to the 
genial humorist. 

Chinamen and Japanese of wealth and 
standing welcomed our acquaintence. 
Our Russian friend’s ‘‘open sesame”’ 
came in handily at their doors. He ap- 
peared to be in touch with the whole 
world. The sunsets of the Golden Gate 
fascinated us night after night and the 
beach scenes were alluring at every 
point. San Diego’s new harbor and 
works were given half a day, while the 
fields of calla lilies and poppies, and the 
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carnation beds covering acres, filled us 
with delight. 

The Russian carried us down to the 
Mexican border, to Tia Juana and we 


kept a foot in each country. The Sutro 
baths enchanted us, the ostrich farm, 
Modjeska’s lovely home, the Magnolia 
avenue of Riverside, the date palms more 
than a century old and the relics of San 
Luis Obispo. . 

Stanford’s educational pile occupied 
a day, as did also the oil fields. We had 
mountain scenery, plain land, meadows 
in bloom, canyons, gorges and glens. 
Big trees, little trees, flowers we had 
never heard of all brought forth their 
entertainment. More than thirty thous- 
and people from all parts of the world 
had come the ways we had during Sep- 
tember and October, all seeking rest, 
comfort, beauty of climate, a change 
from the monotony of mere living. 

One lady we met at Santa Barbara 
said: 

‘You came over on the Limited? I 
wished to but desired to save every 
penny for my fun here, so I took a tour- 


ist sleeper. Do you know I came 
through witii every convenience one 
truly needs in traveling. We had our 


car attendant, good berths, dining car 
service, clean cars and very good com- 
pany. Four of the gentlemen in our 
tourist car had seen service in Luzon 
and two were fresh from South Africa. 
They had any number of good stories, 
and the journey across was simply a de- 
light. I stepped out the sleeper at Los 
Angeles just as spick and span as when 
I left home.” 

Our journeying carried us into the 
Sierras again and then to the Coast 
range. We saw the Tehachapi peaks 
and Point Concepion. We had the sea 
breeze morning, noon and night. We 
lived in the open air—you can do that 
in California. 

The Limited had brought us to where 
more than 300 days of the year are 














cloudless and where at Santa Monica 
we found the water with a temperature 
of seventy-two degrees while our own 
lake Michigan was freezing. Another 
thing which pleased us, especially the 
Russian, immensely, was that all life we 
came upon was mostly city and country 
life combined. In the many trolley car 
rides we enjoyed, we never seemed to be 
either out of town or country. 

We were back in San Francisco at last, 
ready for the homeward start. ‘The 
play day was ended. The last night, 
after a journey to Mare Island and the 
naval yards, the Russian proposed a 
carriage drive to Cliff House. We drove 
out in silence. We passed to the bal- 
cony above the sea and looked out to the 
distant horizon line, silver white in the 
moonlight and beyond which lay the 
islands of the southern seas. ‘The spirit 
of California, something not to be under- 
stood until you have been under its influ- 
ence, was upon us. Some shifting of 
positions threw Norton and Miss Kate 
together. The Russian and I strolled 
away. After a time we came back and 
found them still standing where we had 
left them, only Norton’s head was up 
and his eyes were bright. 

“‘T thank you,’’ he said to the Russian. 
‘I did not misunderstand you at Sher- 
man, but one was slow in givingin. I 
was wrong. We both thank you.’’ 

He held out his hand and Miss Kate’s 
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laid in it. The Russian put his hand 
over both. 

‘‘Was it the climate,’’ he asked, ‘‘that 
finally brought it all about?” 

‘*Certainly,’? said Norton. 

We were not silent going home, 
through the long drive over the avenues 
of Golden Gate Park. And we heartily 
agreed with Miss Kate’s final proposition 
that we vary our eastward trip. We took 
the Overland Limited out of San Fran- 
cisco for the first night, then we tried the 
day coaches and after that the tourist 
sleepers and the chair cars. 

On the Limited we had our compart- 
ment sleepers, on the tourist sleeper 
trains we had palace cars and other fine 
accommodations. We got off at stations, 
talked with any one who would talk, 
inspected mogul engines, made the ac- 
quaintance of trainmen and other offi- 
cials. We saw American railway travel 
from every point of view and byevery kind 
of train the Overland Route operates. We 
came to understand why western railway 
service, especially that of the Northest- 
ern, bears the reputation of being the 
best in the world. We came to com- 
prehend all the vast machinery of 
management that is necessary to send a 
train out for the traversing of half a con- 
tinent and have it end its journey in 
safety and with its passengers at home 
with each other and cared for as they 
would be in a first class hotel. 
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The Making of the Everett Piano 














By FREDERICK WALLACE 


“The man who hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night 
And his affection dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted,” 


HE justly celebrated Gabrilowitsch 

has recently been giving a number of 
performances at and near Boston. Those 
who have had the good fortune to hear 
them have had a musical treat, indeed, a 
treat to be remembered. Music so 
beautiful, so sweet, so clear, rarely meets 
and charms the ear. The rise and swell 
and fall of melodies, the rapid flow of 
sound, all under such mastering guid- 
ance; now rushing along like a winter’s 
torrent, now meandering like a summer’s 
stream, until the very air feels instinct 


with music. Aside from the triumph of 
the artist, I was interested in the con- 
quest of the American artisan who made 
this possible. I wished to know some- 
thing about the instrument on which he 
played—the Everett Piano. 

I no longer wonder at the thrilling 
effects heard from such an instrunient 
when in the hands of a great master, 
exercising boundless control over its 
wonderful capabilities. 

When I called upon Mr. John Ander- 
son, who is the superintendent of the 
Everett factory in Boston, I was re- 
ceived in the most kind and courteous 
manner. My errand was soon explained. 
A few minutes’ conversation showed me 
that I had met a man of wide travel, of 
close study and of hard work. He was 
born in Sweden, worked and learned in 
almost every capital of Europe, brought 
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his knowledge to America, and here con- 
centrates it under the generous help of 
the Everett Company, in perfecting the 
most charming instrument in the world. 
But I must not forget to say that the 
wide, solid foundation of the Everett 
Company had been laid many years 
before Mr. Anderson’s time, by 


MR. JOHN CHURCH 
MR. FRANK A. LEE 
MR, E. V. CHURCH 
MR. A, M. WRIGHT 


And they must be given the first praise, 
for carrying on to its present success 


MR. JOHN ANDERSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
EVERETT PIANO FACTORY 











MAKING OF THE EVERETT PIANO 





this clear, bright, sharp factory, which 
has established a world wide reputation, 
a reputation patiently waited for and 
splendidly won. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Anderson 
I started out on my tour of inspection. 
The present building was erected in 1887 
and covers a wide area stretching from 
street to street; its appearance is impos- 
ing, as our illustration will show. I will 
honestly admit that my tour of inspection 
became rather involved. Room followed 
room, gallery followed gallery in such 
endless profusion that I had to gather 
my wits about me to take note of it all. 

First, I must mention the ‘wood 
working room.’’ Wood from every 

clime was here: the old oak from 

England, the fine American maple, 

and so fine, so exquisite in tracery, 

beauty and color. Then the mahog- 
any from the hot climes of the South; 
the very wood seems to carry warmth, 
luscious and red. Yet the West 
Indies and South America must not 
pride themselves too much upon 
their wood. A new factor has come 
into the field and African mahog- 
any holds the sway. I do not know 
anything beyond what I saw at the 

Everett factory, yet for beauty of 

vein and wealth of color African 

mahogany was far and away the first. 

Perhaps the reader will say: ‘‘What 
is the use of writing about wood 
when we want to know about the 
piano?’ Well, I can only say as 
the old author said about his books: 

*“T love to see my friends well 

dressed,’’ and consequently he loved 

beautiful bindings for his books. The 
wood is the binding of the piano you 
so much admire. It all has to be 
selected with the greatest care, and 
the closest attention. 

But the wood in its native state is 
notall. It passes into a polishing 
room, where busy, energetic hands 
bring out almost unseen beauty. What 
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a mystery all this hidden beauty is! How 
is it produced? What natural law causes 
it? Wedonotknow. Whence that strange 
tracery in it? The wandering veins? The 
knotty formation? Philosopher, tell me 
why? I have seen similar veins and 
tracery in marble, especially gray and red 
marbles, where the marks of oyster shells 
are often distinctly visible. This is no 
doubt the result of a different law to the 
beautiful markings in wood, yet surely 
“All nature is but art, unknown to thee: 
All chance direction which thou canst 
not see.” 

But I must not linger too long upon 
the dress of the piano. Its excellence is 
inside. The sounding board may well 
be called the soul of the instrument. It 
claimed my next attention. It is a very 
simple thing yet requiring great care in 
its construction. In fact, it must be 
perfect; any flaw or split would be fatal. 
It is made of soft wood, spruce, I think, 
but very well chosen and fixed together 
in a very peculiar way. 

And in sympathy with the sounding 
board necessarily comes the action. 
After the tone producing qualities the 
‘taction”’ plays perhaps the next promi- 
nent part. It must be quick, fine and 
sensitive, have extreme flexibility, deli- 
cacy and power to bring to the well 
attuned ear the most powerful as well as 
the sweetest sounds, and be as ‘‘swift as 
thought.’’ I observed what attention 
and what care was given to the manufac- 
ture of the actions the Everett factory. 

Then in close connection with this 
room came the wire strings. In this 
perfection must be absolute. Nothing 
less will do. I need not dwell upon 
such an obvious necessity. Here I must 
make a quotation from Mr. Anderson. 
“If there is anything mysterious in a 
piano, it is the scale!’’ The length of 
the strings and their relative length, the 
distance of each from the one next to it, 
so that each shall have singingroom. If 
the point to be struck is a trifle too high 
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or too low, a defect in tone results. 
Then where to locate the bridges, and 
how to lay out their delicate curves. In 
short, how to present to the laws of 
sound a contrivance best adapted to their 
use. Yet, when all is done, the only test 
is tone. 

I was also greatly interested in such 
little matters as hammers and dampers. 
They are made with surprising care and 
still with great rapidity. I carried one 
or two off as trophies, to the amusement 
of the workmen. 

Before I bring my readers to the 
finished instrument, we will first step for 
a moment into what is called the ‘‘plate 
room.’’ The plate, which is made of 
the finest obtainable metal, is smoothly 
finished and bronzed to the bottom. 
Excess of weight is avoided, as what is 
not clearly demanded for strength is an 
injury and interferes with vibration, and 
vibration is everything. 

Just a word upon the bridge, which is 
naturally a very delicate part of the work. 
The tone of a good violin may be spoiled 
by having a bridge too high or too low, 
too thick or too thin. ‘The bridge of 
a piano is exactly the same, and serves 
the same purpose, transmitting the 
vibration of the strings to the sounding 
board. The importance is obvious. 
Doubtless the famous old violin makers 
were aware Ofallthis. Stradivarius must 
have given intense study to it, as, in fact, 
he did to every part of his instrument, to 
bring it to its great perfection. The 
same methods are clearly followed by the 
Everett Company. 

Before I leave these huge departments, 
these busy hives of activity, for the quiet- 
ness and repose of the show room and 
the office, I wish to say how much I 
admired the fine order, the scrupulous 
cleanness, the intelligence of the work- 
men and workwomen. How every eye 
and hand was intent upon its work! 
Working with a thoroughness and com- 
pleteness which reminded me of my read- 

















ings of the workmen of old, who wrought 
with the same care what man could see 
and what he could not see. And why? 
Because God saw everywhere. 

Notwithstanding the great advance 
which has been made in modern machin- 
ery, With all its fine adaptation and 
developments, still in the construction 
of such a complex artistic instrument as 
the Everett piano the human hand must 
be there, and be guided by a most artistic 
brain. In fact, art is visible at every 
step. It isa veritable school of art, with 
every man an artist. 

I was allowed by one of the workmen 
to look into his tool chest, and I was 
simply delighted to see a model of order 
and arrangement, every small chisel and 
file in its place, and ready to the hand of 
the master. It spgke volumes. 

On our way to the office I inquired of 
Mr. Anderson whether they made any 
second class instruments. ‘‘No,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that would be to travel down; we 
travel up. A second grade would 
injure our morale; we must and can 
have no place for inferior work. All is 
and will be done as well as man can do 
it. Perfection is not attainable, but we 
mean to get as near to it as determination 
and perseverance can go.’”’ 
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I then inquired whether there were any 
particular secrets in their business, which 
gave them any advantage over others. 
The reply was: ‘‘We have no secrets; 
our secret is excellence at every point, 
and we are satisfied with nothing less 
than the best—the best material, the best 
workmen, the best brains. The result is 
the Everett Piano.”’ 

I then inquired what points are most 
desired in a piano. Mr. Anderson 
smiled and said: ‘‘Everyone has his own 
opinion, certainly every musician, but 
the tone is what all aim at. Now you 
may judge for yourself.” He opened 
one of the beautiful instruments standing 
near and struck a few chords, was then 
quiet, anon he touched the keys again. 

There was no attempt at music, but I 
was simply amazed with the sound. 

I have heard the breeze tremble into 
melody over the strings of an olian 
harp. I have heard the roar and moan of 
the wind amongst the trees of the forest. 
Yet the sound was not more pure or 
more perfect than what came from the 
touch of those swift and delicate keys, 
pearly and clear, deep, full and round! 
I was charmed and listened to the 
sounds again and ever with greater de- 
light. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC 


There be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee ; 

And like music on the waters 
Is thy sweet voice to me: 

When, as if its sound were causing 

The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming: 





And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 
Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s asleep: 
So the spirit bows before thee 
To listen and adore thee; 
With a full but soft emotion, 
Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 
Lord Byron 





HE attention of prominent financiers 

and of managers of insurance com- 
panies and of trust companies all over 
the country is centered in the unique 
plan which United States Senator John 
F. Dryden, president of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Newark, 
New Jersey, has evolved for the future 


protection of 
the tremendous 
interests en- 
trusted to that 
organization. 
Theattention 
a.ises not only 
from the effect 
of this plan 
upon those in- 
terested in this 
particular com- 
pany, but from 
the fact that it 
promises to 
establish a pre- 
cedent which 
will be followed 
in the future by 
by many finan- 
cial and other 
institutions act- 
ing in a fiduci- 
ary Capacity. 
Mr. Dryden’s 
plan, while far- 
reaching in its 
effect, is simple 
in its operation. 
It consists in 
eliminating the 
individual 
character of the 


An Epoch-Making Step in Life insurance 


By G. F. BARIGHT 


States. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN OF 
NEW JERSEY, PRESIDENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





ownership of the great insurance com- 
pany and piacing its control in the 
hands of The Fidelity Trust Company, 
one of the largest and most successful 
institutions of its kind in the United 


When The Prudential Company was 
sinaller a step of this kind was not con- 


templated, but 
now that the 
company has 
attained its 
present vast 
proportions, 
President Dry- 
den has for 
some time felt 
that some un- 
usual steps 
should be taken 
to guard against 
the possibility 
of any change 
of control in 
the future, 
which might 
tend to alter 
the administra- 
tive policy of 
the institution, 
and thus effect 
a change in the 
methods or 
aims of the 
company itself, 
its relations to 
its four and a 
half million 
policy holders, 
or its army of 
nearly fifteen 
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thousand field and office workers. 
He has realized that this will be the 
inevitable result, if at any time in the 
future, when the control of the company 
would undoubtedly be divided among a 
very great number of persons, any outside 
interests should gain control for specula- 
tive or other purely selfish reasons. To 
prevent this, his present plan, which is 
creating so much comment, was _per- 
fected. It consists of placing the control 
of the Prudential Company absolutely in 


the hands of the Trust Company, and, - 


in turn, taking the control of the Fidelity 
Trust Company over into the hands of 
the Prudential. Thus a dual relation- 
ship is formed between two distinct cor- 
porations, each protecting the other and 
standing as a bulwark against encroach- 
ments of outside interests. 

In actual operation the Fidelity in- 
creases its stock from $1,500,000 to 
$3,000,000, the Prudential Company pur- 
chasing the majority of this increase. 
The Fidelity, with the money thus 
secured, turns around and _ purchases 
from the Prudential a controlling inter- 
est in that company, the majority stock 
holders disposing of a sufficient amount 
of their holdings to affect this operation. 

Nothing just like this unique plan has 
appeared thus far in high finance, and 
it reflects great credit upon Mr. Dryden’s 
sagacity and far seeing wisdom. 

It is plain to see that thus the perma- 
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nency of the present policy of the coin- 
pany, which has made it one of the great 
life insurance companies of the world, 
is guaranteed. 

Another feature of this transaction, 
which has attracted attention, is the con- 
nection of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. ‘This company purchases a 
minority interest in the Fidelity Trust 
Company and is thus led to throw a 
large part of its business into the latter’s 
hands. The Fidelity, by reason of this 
connection, secures a large amount of 
increased business from the Equitable, 
which is greatly to the advantage of the 
Prudential, since the latter receives a 
majority of the profits from the Fidelity’s 
business. ‘This is not to be understood, 
however, as in any sense a combination 
of the interests of the two life insurance 
companies. They are thoroughly distinct 
and the Equitable has absolutely no 
voice in the management of the Pruden- 
tial, and by this arrangement is as effec- 
tually prevented from having any in the 
future, as would any other outside in- 
terest. The whole plan commends itself, 
by reason of its simplicity and manifest 
advantages, as a most excellent one, as 
a means of preserving the present inter- 
ests of the Prudential Company, and 
protecting its policy holders of all future 
time, and it will undoubtedly be fre- 
quently copied by other institutions, 
wherever similar conditions exist. 





GRACE FOR A CHILD 


Here, a little child, I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand: 
Cold as paddocks though they be 
Here I lift them up to Thee, 

For a benison to fall 

On our meat, and on us all. 





Robert Herrick 
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Personal Experiences of a Rubber Planter, Who Spent Several years in Tropical Mexico. 


By E..C. BYAM 


N the year 1895 I met in Los Angeles, 
California, a gentleman who had 
spent several years in the Republic of 
Mexico and his glowing descriptions of its 
latent resources were so fascinating that 
I decided to see for myself the actuality. 
Rail communication with the City of 
Mexico being a matter of a few days, I 
went to that city and remained for about 
a year, charmed with its picturesqueness, 
its glorious climate and the absorbing 
interest of its thousand years of tradition 
and romantic history. 

I soon discovered that my friend’s 
‘‘slowing descriptions’ paled into in- 
significance before the contemplation of 
the actual facts, for the latent resources 
of that great country are more varied 
and abundant than will be found in any 
like territory on the face of the globe. 
Stretching through eighteen degrees of 
latitude and with elevations from sea 
level to 18,000 feet, there are to be found 
all the climates of the earth merged 
together and its soil produces everything 
from tropical orchids to Arctic moss— 
from bananas to No. 1 hard wheat. 

Possessing a population largely of non- 
consumers, Mexico does not offer any 
bonanzas in the industrial or manufac- 
turing line, though there are opportuni- 
ties in this direction which will pay good 
profit. It is in the exploitation of its 
wonderful agricultural resources that 
Mexico is destined to surprise and aston- 
ish the world in the near future. Blessed 
with a government as safe and stable as 
any on the globe, a peasantry docile and 
unambitious, there is offered the Ameri- 
can an opportunity, today, to place his 
gold where it will be secure and safe and 
that will in a short time be returned to 
him many hundred fold. 


Fearing that I might be hasty in the 
selection of the many opportunities 
offered, I first devoted my attention to 
learning the language, a very necessary 
acquirement. Having clearly seen that 
in agriculture lay the greatest opportuni- 
ties, I made searching inquiries as to 
what particular branch of that industry 
would best repay the time and effort. I 
soon discovered that it was in tropical 
agriculture that the greatest profit lay, 
and of all the tropical products none 
offered greater inducements than the 
cultivation of rubber. 

Rubber trees will gvow almost any- 
where, but that there should be some par- 
ticular soil and climate most favorable to 
its quick growth and abundant yield, I 
was certain. ‘To find that place was my 
next purpose. 

I may here mention that the conditions 
to be sought for in order to secure the 
results above mentioned are, first and 
most important, a rain fall distributed 
throughout every month in the year and 
amounting to at least 150 inches an- 
nually; second, a rich, well drained soil 
at a low elevation where the temperature 
will range from sixty degrees to a little 
above ninety degrees. 

The highlands of Mexico possess a 
climate like September in the north, and 
are dry to rainless. The Gulf slopes, 
above the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, are 
hot but are subject to a dry season 
extending over several months, and the 
Pacific slopes are affected in like manner 
throughout their entire extent, as I found 
by investigation. Beyond the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec the main cordillera com- 
mences to again assume its grandeur and 
soon attains elevations above 10,000 feet, 
and it is at the foot of these mountains, 
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in the section closely bordering on the 
confines of Guatemala, that I found the 
ideal conditions I sought. 

The Isthmus of Tehuantepec, with its 
long, dry season possesses rail communi- 
cation with the outside world, moreover; 
but I was not seeking a winter resort buta 
place to grow rubber and grow it quick- 
ly, abundantly and profitably. 

After two years’ search, I decided that 
in the Department of Palenque, Chiapas, 
were to be found the best lands, the best 
climate and the best conditions generally 
for planting and growing rubber, and am 
confident that Iam more than repaid for 
the time spent in investigation, for I 
believe that in the Tulija valley the 
rubber tree will mature quicker and yield 
infinitely greater return than in any 
other section of Mexico. 

A few leagues above the port of Fron- 
tera, on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, 
one enters the Tulija river, and, following 
its winding course, finally reaches the 
little town of Salto de Agua, the name 
of which clearly suggests its situation, 
as a few miles above the town there are 
a series of rapids caused by the river 
breaking through a range of hills a few 
hundred feet high. Above these rapids 
there opens out a valley that finally 
broadens to a width of about four miles 
some twenty miles above the town. 
Here in this valley I found those ideal 
conditions so long sought for. Watered 
by the summer thunder showers during 
the months from May to October, the 
winds then shift from east to north, and 
from off the Gulf Stream there comes a 
mass of vapor that, striking the flanks of 
the great mountains beyond, brings suc- 
ceeding showers from October on to May 
again. ‘The well drained soil is formed 
from countless centuries of decayed 
tropical vegetation grown on the spot 
and also brought there by the washings 
from a like growth on the slopes of the 
mountains surrounding. 

On these same mountain slopes, and 
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within easy reach, is found a laboring 
population of many thousands, a docile 
crew, as near to sheep in their disposi- 
tion as the human kind can be. 

Space forbids me to attempt a too 
lengthy setting forth of my many reasons 
for taking up the culture of rubber. 
Suffice to say that from one acre of land 
planted to rubber trees (200 to the acre), 
I know that in six years I shall reap a 
harvest valued at many hundreds of 
dollars. When I tell you of trees that 
when six years of age yielded from three 
to five pounds each; that from a fifteen 
year old tree there has been taken twelve 
to fifteen pounds, you will perhaps begin 
to realize the wonderful possibilities of 
profit to be derived from rubber culture. 

You may wonder why and how a cul- 
tivated plantation can compete with the 
wild product of Brazil. The cost of a 
pound of Brazilian rubber placed on the 
market is upwards of forty to fifty cents 
and more, while from my place I can 
produce and market it for less than ten 
cents. 

As indicating the wonderful fertility of 
the soil, I may here mention that we 
have in our section a kind of plum tree 
the seed of which does not germinate, all 
planting being done with cuttings. By 
taking a branch from the tree, after 
blossoms have opened, it is only necessary 
to plant the branch in the ground and 
the fruit from these same blossoms will 
develop and ripen. I know of a small 
field of sugar cane that has yielded sugar 
for over thirty years from one planting, 
and has never received any other culti- 
vation than that of cutting the cane in 
its season. 

My plantation may be isolated, it is 
true, but I know that in a few years I 
shall be able to live in any part of the 
world I please, and give no further atten- 
tion to the plantation than that of receiv- 
ing its revenues. 


SALTO DE AGUA, CHIAPAS, MEx., Oct. 12, 1902. 
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A CHRISTMAS GREETING TO THE NATIONAL’S READERS FROM SECRETARY OF THE 





Those who observed the launching of the National Maga- 


zine anticipated an early wreck, but the buoyancy of the craft 


and the skill of its pilot has secured for it a rate of insu- 


rance as favorable as any. 


literary waves and ever escape financial hurricanes. 


HE coal strike may have its mixed 

blessings. The scarcity of the black 
diamonds necessitated the lighting again 
of wood fires in deserted grates. ‘The 
fancy brass coal furnishings were put 
aside and wood—real old fashioned wood 
—has taken its place. It is delightful to 
retain a picture of the first glow of 
warmth on the faces gathered about the 
hearthstone, even if the general effect be 
like a first acquaintanceship — chill at 
the back. There was a sizzle and crackle 
it first and the flames appeared to vie 


Long may it successfully ride the 





with each other in giving forth good 
cheer. The old sea drift logs gave forth 
flames reflecting hues of the great deep— 
now blue, now green, with a glint of 
mellow sunshine and silvered moonlight. 
The old rocking chair was drawn up and 
such a delightful reverie I had, after the 
others had retired! In fact, the medita- 
tion was so delightful that pen and paper 
were cast aside—they did not seem to be 
appropriate. The logs purred their 
soothing song, with an occasional crack- 
ling staccato, as the tempo of the flame 

















music accelerated and retarded. It was 
all so quieting, so restful in the flickering 
shadows, that I longed to find words to 
extend Christmas greetings to the readers 
of the Nationa] Magazine in the spirit of 
peace and good will which I felt. The 
petty annoyances of the day were past; 
the world seemed good; God in his 
divine tenderness has been gracious and 
kind, even in the troubles we have had 
to bear. 
—D0<>— 

Christmastide again! The back log, 
blackened and charred, has lost the 
luster of early evening, but the close knit 
embers pour out grateful warmth, that 
harmonizes with and suggests the rela- 
tions that exist between editor and 
reader, as year after year the pledge of 
friendship is fixed in a renewed subscrip- 
tion. Each year the National Magazine 
feels that it has become more fixed in the 
affection of its readers, and the readers 
are certainly more fixed in our sincere 
appreciation. In the light of this fire- 
side I read a mass of letters that have 
come with renewals. It would be dis- 
honest for any of us to say that a kind 
word of good cheer is not appreciated, 
and with the National Magazine this 
accumulation of appreciation has been 
the inspiration and the vital asset in 
building up the business. 

— 

These letters come from every state 
and territory, from all parts of the world. 
One subscriber in Alaska sends a greet- 
ing that lies directly over one from the 
tropics. An elderly lady of the South 
sends a sentiment that mingles with that 
of one from the very borders of Plymouth 
Rock. From Arizona and New Mexico, 
the plains of Dakota, the forests of the 
Northland and the prairies of the great 
middle west—such a composite of splen- 
did patriotism and lofty ideals is inspir- 
ing. The sod houses of the pioneer, the 
great farm houses, the new modern 
homes in the smaller cities, the palatial 
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homes of the exclusive rich, all speak for 
one and the same thing: American 
home life. 


—<—»~ 


This, then, is my Christmas theme— 
American home life. Dumb, indeed, 
must be the heart that could not respond 
to such asentiment. And in my reverie 
I see great things to hope for in the 
ensuing year. It is atime worn custom 
for editors to wish their readers a formal 
‘‘Merry Christmas,’’ to scatter holly and 
mistletoe on the covers, and to make the 
title page glisten with Christmas stories 
(in type since July) and _ illustrations 
bulging with the portly good nature of 
Santa Claus. How would it do for the 
readers of the National to begin a new cus- 
tom and reciprocate, by mailing a brief 
word of Christmas greeting to the editors 
of periodicals with whom you really feel 
acquainted and like. You see we are 
not speaking a word for the National 
alone, but the entire craft. There may 
be other editors you feel more like send- 
ing the greeting to; but cheer up some 
editorial den, anyhow. It takes only two 
minutes and a two-cent stamp. Uncle 
Sam does the rest. 


—>~r— 


So much for the editorial fraternity in 
general. Nowa word between ourselves. 
Whatever your opinion may be of the 
National Magazine, we desire it made 
known to your friends in a personal way. 
That is the ultimate object of all adver- 
tising. Sometimes it requires millions 
of dollars; other times a good opinion, 
once established, goes rolling over the 
country like a tidal wave, with an 
accumulative momentum that is irre- 
sistible. The National Magazine has 
given you the best it had—always—and 
our effort is to give you better each 
month. The coming year is full of 
promise in articles, stories, poems and 
pictures—a mirror of Today and To- 
morrow—but above all I feel the obliga- 
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tion of keeping in close personal touch 
with those phases of American affairs 
that relate, directly and indirectly, to 
home life. Each magazine ought to be 
largely epistolary—that is, a letter to you 
concerning the affairs of today, from our 
point of view. When you pick up the 
National from the periodicals that cometo 
your table, you will feel that the address 
to you does not end with the name on 
the wrapper. You see we desire our 
place close to the hearthstone; I want 
to tell you of the things I see, the hori- 
zon widening with each year’s experi- 
ence. Since last Christmas we have 
prospered—thanks to you. Every word 
you say for us, every advertisement you 
answer, every time the thought of the 
National Magazine passes through your 
mind, you are helping us; and very 
earnestly we hope that we may deserve 
all the rich fruitage of frendship which 
the readers of the National have bestowed 
upon us. 
—s 

As I draw the old rocking chair 
closer to the hearth, I sit and try 
to picture just how Christmas will find 
you. The fireplace, no longer quite so 
sparkling and bright as when it was ful- 
filling its summer mission as an orna- 
ment, is charred and blackened; the 
smoke floats up the chimney in lazy 
clouds, and I wonder if you will find 
all the happiness, the goodness, the 
sweetness in life I have found. We all 
sometimes feel that we would like to 
divide our happiness all around, and I 
am sure we would, if we could put it in 
the shape of stocks and bonds, where 
values are nothing incomparison. True, 
we have our sorrows, our deep disap- 
pointments—they measure oftentimes in 
proportion and ratio to our happiness, 
and sweeten it all. 

—neeeipiaitpinen 

A fair warning and confession to all 
readers: I escaped a few weeks from the 
office this year, and you ‘vill have to let 
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me tell you from month to month about 
what was seen and heard abroad. It 
may be an old, old story to the blasé 
traveler, but for others the impressions 
of a Yankee editor in Europe may 
contain something of new interest. 

One word in conclusion. * Let every 
reader be as honest with us as we try to 
be with you. If you don’t like the 
National, tell us the reason why. Ifyou 
do—ditto. Let us clear the atmosphere 
of all misunderstanding and try to do 
some thing collectively and individually 
that will make the year 1903 brighter and 
better. 

To give is to gain. The harp with 
only one string remaining surmounting 
a world, so powerfully pictured by G. F. 
Watts, the veteran English painter, tells 
the story of Hope, —a_ beacon light 
to the discouraged and an inspiration to 
all. The harp of Hope has its place 
beside every hearthstone, and may this 
harp sound the full measure of Christmas 
joy and good cheer in every home, is the 
Yuletide greeting that comes from the 
National, freighted with sincere affection 
and appreciation. 


—<—oO 


On November 11, the newspapers 
printed a dispatch from the City of Mex- 
ico, stating that on January 1, next, Pres- 
ident Diaz will retire from his office, 
and will be succeeded by Senor Jose Ives 
Limantour, now minister of finance. 
The same dispatch further stated that 
Limantour had arranged with the Roths- 
childs, the famous European bankers, to 
place Mexico’s finances on a gold basis. 
This is interesting, as corroborating like 
statements made by S. Glen Andrus in 
an article published in the November 
number of the National. The succession 
of the soldier Diaz by the financier Lim- 
antour is significant of the trend of the 
times. The dollar rules the world. The 
sword stood for destruction: the dollar 
represents productive labor. 








